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THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS.* 


vas volume before us is, perhaps, 
the most serious attempt which 
has appeared to solve a question 
which has vexed the curiosity of 
mankind from the earliest ages— 
whether the heavenly bodies are, 
like our earth, the abodes of rational 
and accountable creatures ? 

As it is not pretended that the 
sense of sight, however exalted by 
the aid of telescopes, has given any 
certain or even probable indications 
of habitation in the moon, our nearest 
neighbour, and of course far less in 
the other planets ; and as revelation 
is also absolutely silent on this point, 
our arguments, or rather inferences 
one way or other, are drawn entirely 
from analogy or indirect evidence. 

It is curious and not unimportant 
to observe that the preponderance of 
belief in all ages has been in favour 
of the Plurality of Worlds, as it is 
called, and that not merely amongst 
poets and peasants, but amongst 
philosophers; not merely since the 
telescope has revealed in the planets 
so many features analogous to those 
of our globe, but even whilst they 
were only discerned by the naked 
eye as luminous points. The history 
of this opinion would be a curious 
one, but our author has scarcely at 
all touched upon it, and indeed, as we 
think, prudently, forhis object is (not- 
withstanding that the contrary might 
be inferred from the title), to refute 
the opinion that the planets are 
inhabited by intelligent beings, to 
maintain that our globe possesses 
the singular prestige of being thus 
peopled. As, on a point like this— 
incapable of direct proof, and afford- 
ing room for an infinity of conjec- 
tures, the involuntary prepossession 
of mankind at large might almost be 
considered in the light of an argu- 
ment of some weight, our author, we 
say, has acted wisely for his object 
in_ not pg gn. the history of 
opinions on the subject. 

Before attempting a short analysis 
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of the work, we may premise that it 
is anonymous, a circumstance occa- 
sioned probably by a doubt on the 
part of the author as to the reception 
it is likely to meet with, especially 
on the part of the important portion 
of the community who are likely to 
consider the authority of Dr. Chal- 
mers as one not easily to be set 
aside, whose Astronomical Dis- 
— —e one of = latest 
and certal most po argu- 
ments in fuceue of the ‘wide diff. 
sion of intelligent beings over the 
creation of God. On the other hand, 
he was perhaps unwilling to incur 
the reproach of scientifie men, who 
commonly look with coldness, or 
something more, on attempts to en- 
graft speculations concerning final 
causes, and things not discoverable 
by reason and the senses, with the 
well ascertained parts of natural 
philosophy. On these points we find 
-~ following sentences in the pre- 
ace :— 


All speculations on subjects in which 
science and religion bear upon each 
other are liable to one of two opposite 
charges ;—that the speculator sets phi- 
losophy and religion at variance ; or that 
he warps philosophy into a conformity 
with religion. It is confidently hoped 
that no candid reader will bring either 
of these charges against the present 
CSBBY. . oo « It may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to the Author to say, that while 
it appears to him that some of his phi- 
losophical conclusions fall in very re- 
markably with certain points of religious 
doctrine, he is well aware that philo- 
sophy alone can do little in providing 
man with the consolations, hopes, sup- 
ports, and convictions which religion 
offers; and he acknowledges it as a 
ground of deep gratitude to the Author 
of all good that man is not left to phi- 
losophy for those blessings, but has a 
fuller assurance of them by a more direct 
communication from him. 


The tone of this passage is main- 
tained throughout the work. It is 
written in a highly reverential spirit. 








* Of the Plurality of Worlds; an Essay. London: John W. Parker and Son. 
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Many persons not unversed in scien- 
tific matters may find admissions in 
it for which they are unprepared, 
and the author manifests his deter- 
mination to accept every result with 
which the revelations of modern 
science have increased our know- 
ledge of creation, but he does so with 
the manly conviction of an enlight- 
ened believer that Truth can never 
be adverse to Truth, and that ifa mo- 
mentary opposition appear between 
our readings of Scripture and our 
readings in the book of Creation, it 
can only be due to our imperfect 
interpretation of the one or of 
the other. They must be recon- 
ciled, not by a peremptory denial 
of the credibility of either, but be 
treated as Newton treated his doubts 
and difficulties, by waiting patiently 
till more light is gradually obtained 
—till the intricate and obscure roll 
on which are written the dim cha- 
racters of the past and of the unseen, 
expands under the gentle application 
of heat and moisture ; prematurely 
torn open it would leave in our vio- 
lent and too hasty hands but a black 
heap of charcoal fragments. 

We think that we shall best con- 
vey an idea of the writer’s argument 
and our opinion upon it by arrang- 
ing it in a somewhat different order 
from what we find in the book. We 
shall therefore consider 

I. The argument from astronomy, 
which in the natural course of 
thought must evidently precede 
every other. It is only mght to 
state, however, that we consider it 
as the most vulnerable part of the 
author’s reasoning. 

II. The argument from geology. 

III. The argument from zoology 
and the organic sciences. 

IV. The argument, a priori, from 
the nature of man and his relation 
to the Deity. 

I. The argument derived from 
astronomy is evidently the only one 
of these which pretends to direct- 
ness. It is that which must have 
weighed with the mass of mankind 
in all ages, it is also that which we 
might reasonably expect to be most 
enhanced by the positive discoveries 
of the telescope. If even the most 
sanguine speculator can never hope, 
by the sense of sight exalted in the 
highest possible degree by art, him- 
self to see the inhabitants of the 
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moon or planets, if the hope be only 
a degree less extravagant that we 
shall one day distinguish traces of 
their intelligent handiwork, yet a 
striking resemblance between our 
earth and the planets in form, mo- 
tion, material, and furnishing, would 
inevitably suggest the probability of 
a completion of the analogy by the 
existence at least of animated if not 
of rational creatures. If, on the 
other hand, such analogies were 
wanting—if heavenly bodies should 
be found having forms wholly un- 
like the earth or no definite external 
form at all, to have no rotation 
round an axis, or to describe orbits 
wholly unlike the earth’s; or to be 
the sources rather than the recipi- 
ents of radiant heat, and in a thou- 
sand minor details to be evidently 
unlike rather than similar to our 
globe, any argument from analogy 
would fal to the ground. 

Our author maintains the argu- 
ment from dissimilarity; whilst 
previous writers have dwelt upon 
the manifest analogies of our earth 
and the planets. Amongst the lat- 
ter, Dr. Chalmers in the first and 
most eloquent of his astronomical 
discourses has thus summed up the 
direct arguments from the telescope. 
After describing the obvious simi- 
larity of their globular figures, their 
known magnitudes, and analogous 
motions in space, he adds :— 

It is now ascertained, not merely that 
all of them have their day and night, 
and that all of them have their vicissi- 
tudes of seasons, and that some of them 
have their moons to rule their night, 
and alleviate the darkness of it. We 
can see of one [the moon], that its sur- 
face rises into mountains and stretches 
into valleys; of another [Venus], that it 
is surrounded by an atmosphere which 
may support the respiration of animals; 
of a third [Jupiter], that clouds are sus- 
pended over it which may minister to it 
all the bloom and luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion; and of a fourth [Mars], that a 
white colour spreads over its northern 
regions as its winter advances, and 
that on the approach of summer this 
whiteness is dissipated, giving room to 
suppose that the element of water 
abounds in it, that it rises by evapora- 
tion into its atmosphere, that it freezes 
upon application of cold, that it is pre- 
cipitated in the form of snow, that it 
covers the ground with a fleecy mantle 
which melts away from the heat of a 
more vertical sun; and that other 
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worlds bear a resemblance to our own 
in the same yearly round of beneficent 
and interesting changes. 

Our limits alone prevent us 
from quoting the fine passage im- 
mediately succeeding the above, in 
which the author expatiates on the 
possible or probable optical revela- 
tions of the improved telescope. 
On this point we admit with regret 
that the telescope gives slow, uncer- 
tain, and often indirect information. 
We have not merely learnt next to 
nothing as regards the physical pe- 
culiarities of the planets during 
more than thirty years since Chal- 
mers wrote; but even Sir William 
Herschel, the ablest and most can- 
did of those who have furnished 
positive evidence on this most diffi- 
cult subject, added comparatively 
little to what was known by the 
generation immediately succeeding 
the invention of the telescope. He- 
velius and the Cassinis observed with 
a degree of patience and skill which 
made up in some measure for the 
imperfection and unwieldiness of 
their instruments. In this point of 
view, then, the writer of 1853 has 
few facts to reason upon beyond 
those known to the writer of 1817. 
Yet he draws a diametrically oppo- 
site conclusion. Let us see upon 
what grounds. We select a few of 
the more prominent. 

The Moon is our nearest neigh- 
bour by far. Whilst her material 
structure evidently resembles to a 
certain point that of our globe, being 
diversified by mountains of about 
the same elevation with those of our 
globe, and valleys, and whilst this 
structure has a wonderful and close 
analogy with the voleanic regions of 
the earth, our author reasonably 
insists on the almost unanimous 
opinion of astronomers, that being 
without a trace of water or an at- 
mosphere the moon is most likely 
uninhabited. The large spaces de- 
scribed by the earlier writers as 
seas were already in the end of the 
seventeenth century more accurately 
described as vast dry bottoms, and 
they are probably of voleanic origin. 
The absence of moisture may also 
be inferred from the non-appearance 
of clouds, which, in the ease of 
our earth, must render vast re- 
gions of it visible only by glimpses 
to aspectater at the moon if such 
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there are. The absence even 
of dry air to any great amount 
is rendered probable by certain 
purely astronomical observations. 
Of the other objections to the inha- 
bitation of the moon we make less 
account. The effects of change, 
whether due to works of art, or the 
tints of vegetation depending on 
the season, observation would seem 
to us not to be sufficiently prolonged 
or systematic to give us any cer- 
tainty in detecting. The changes of 
season in the moon are too slight 
and frequent (owing to the slight 
obliquity of her axis and its not re- 
taining its parallelism in space) to 
produce a sensible effect, and as to 
such objects as towns and cities, we 
must recollect that as the magnify- 
ing power of telescopes increases, 
the Nicht requisite to distinguish 
such irregularities from the surface 
on which they are placed diminishes 
in the same proportion; and the 
presumption always is that the 
colour of such objects will be nearly 
that of the surface. 

Let us give, however, to the pro- 
bable absence of water and air their 
full weight ; let us conclude against 
the habitableness of the moon. But 
if such be good as a negative argu- 
ment, it is also good as a positive 
one. If we find other planets where 
water and air, evaporation and 
clouds do appear to exist, we have 
a contrary argument provided (as it 
seems to us) of at least equal force 
as regards the general question. 

Now, inthe three most conspicuous 
planets, Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, 
atmospheres have been detected, 
and in some of them moving cloud- 
like masses, such as the belts of 
Jupiter are supposed to be. That 
Venus and Mars are uninhabited, 
our author appears to bring forward 
not a single analogical proof, except 
from a previous admission to which 
he endeavours to gain the reader’s 
assent that Jupiter and Saturn can- 
not possibly be so. But so acute a 
reasoner must see that this argu- 
ment is of little weight: for the 

oroofs he gives of the desolation of 
Teale and Saturn arise from the 
fact that their condition differs essen- 
tially from that of the carth in the 
very respects (climate, density, size, 
period of rotation and vicissitude of 
season) in which Venus and Mars 
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much more closely resemble it. 
Now the earth we know to be an 
inhabited planet, Jupiter we suspect 
to be uninhabited; but Venus and 
Mars are much liker the earth (so 
far as we know) than to Jupiter; 
we leave the reader to draw what 
we conceive to be the fair inference. 

Our author has, however (it seems 
to us) concentrated his powers of 

ent and persuasion in satisfy- 
ing us that Jupiter is not inhabited 
by any other than at most marine ani- 
mals of alow type; and we must 
own that he shows so great inge- 
nuity that we find ourselves almost 
impelled, more by the apparent 
earnestnessof hisown conviction than 
by any one of his arguments, to give 
at least a tacit submission to his 
—— As the passages are some- 
what long we can afford but a few 
extracts :-— 

The density of Jupiter, taken as a 
whole, is about a quarter of the earth’s 
density ; less than that of any of the 
stones which form the crust of the earth; 
and not much greater than the density 
of water. Indeed, it is tolerably certain 
that the density of Jupiter is not greater 
than it would be if his entire globe were 
composed of water, making allowance 
for the compression which the interior 
parts would suffer by the pressure of 
those parts superincumbent. We might, 
therefore, offer it as a conjecture not 
quite arbitrary, that Jupiter is a mere 
sphere of water. 


After confiriaing this conjecture 
by the coincidence between Jupiter’s 
oblateness and the period of his 
rotation, and by the existence of 
the Belts, ‘conjectured by almost 
all astronomers to arise from lines 
of cloud, alternating with tracts com- 
paratively clear, and having their di- 
rection determined by currents ana- 
logous to our trade winds ;’ after cit- 
ing also the admitted fact that bodies 
are two and a half times heavier 
at Jupiter’s surface than at the 
earth’s, and thence inferring that 
‘such an increase of gravity would 
be inconsistent with the present con- 
stitution and life of the larger ter- 
restrial animals,’ our author thus 
proceeds :— 

Taking into account, then, these cir- 
cumstances in Jupiter’s state ; — his 
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(probably) bottomless waters ; his light 
(if any) solid materials ; the strong hand 
with which gravity presses down such 
materials as there are ; the small amount 
of light and heat which reaches him at 
five times the earth’s distance from the 
sun—what kind of inbabitants shall we 
be led toassign to him? Can they have 
skeletons where no substance so dense 
as bone is found, at least in large masses ? 
It would not seem probable. And it 
would seem they must be dwellers in 
the waters; for against the existence 
there of solid land we have much evi- 
dence. They must, with so little of 
light and heat, have a low degree of 
vitality. They must then, it would 
seem, be cartilaginous and glutinous 
masses; peopling the waters with 
minute forms—perhaps also with float- 
ing monsters ; for the weight of a bulky 
creature floating in the fluid would be 
much more easily sustained than on solid 
ground. If we are resolved to have 
such a population, and that they shall 
live by food, we must suppose that the 
waters contain at least so much solid 
matter as is requisite for the sustenance 
of the lowest classes; for the higher 
classes of animals will probably find their 
food in consuming the lower. I do not 
know whether the advocates of peopled 
worlds will think such a population as this 
worth contending for; but I think the 
only doubt can be between such a popu- 
lation and none. If Jupiter be a mere 
mass of water, with perhaps a few 
cinders at the centre, and an envelope 
of clouds around it, it seems very pos- 
sible that he may not be the seat of life 
at all. But if life be there, it does not 
seem in any way likely that the living 
things can be any thing higher in the 
scale of being than such boneless, watery, 
pulpy creatures as I have imagined. 

Alas! for the imagined seat of 
higher intelligences ; alas! for the 
glories of the most majestic planet 
of our heavens, the stern will of the 
ruthless destroyer has dissipated 
with no sparing hand the threads on 
which we hung the net-work of our 
imagery. No unsentimental hovse- 
maid ever made with relentless 
broom a cleaner sweep of a geome- 
trical cobweb ! 

Whilst we cannot consign this 
noble planet to the domination of 
giant polyps and titanic starfish 
without a slight remonstrance which 
we consign to the obscurity of a 
note,* we only here add that Saturn, 


* In assuming J upiter to be a mass of water on account of his lower density, 
and a certain approximation to the density of water under compression, our author 
seems to, leave out of account the fact that Saturn is much less dense still (as light 
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Uranus and Neptune are condemned 
to the same mee fate with Jupiter, 
and are tenanted by like creatures. 
We will not stop to discuss the 

inio: that the disks of those 
planets lighter than water are mere 
gaseous envelopes or atmospheres 
surrounding a smaller watery 
nucleus. Our author thus sums up 
his inferences concerning the solar 
system :-— 

. . . - All these phenomena concur 
in making it appear probable that the 
earth is placed in that region of the 
solar system in which the planet-form- 
ing powers are most vigorous and potent 
—between the region of permanent ne- 
bulous vapour* and the region of mere 
shreds and specks of planetary matter, 
such as are the satellites and the plane- 
toidal group. And from these views, 
finally, it follows that the earth is really 
the largest planetary body in the solar 
system [can we admit this!] The vast 
globes of Jupiter and Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune, which roll far above her, 
are still only huge masses of cloud and 
vapour, water and air..... This 
region only is fit to be a domestic hearth, 
a seat of habitation ; and in this region 
is placed the largest solid globe of our 
system ; and on this globe, by a series 
of creative operations entirely different 
from any of those which separated the 
solid from the vaporous, the cold from 
the hot, the moist from the dry, have 
been established in succession, plants, 
animals, and man. 


Two of the longest chapters in 
the work are devoted to the nature 
of the fixed stars and nebule, and 
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to the inquiry whether they have 
planets  circulati round and 
amongst them, which may be the 
seats of life and intelligence. The 
grounds for discussing this question 
are so exceedingly vague and re- 
mote, when we have first to pre- 
sume plants and then to presume 
inhabitants, that we shall, with due 
regard to the limits of this article, 
and to the other arguments we have 
not yet touched upon, discuss them 
very summarily. Indeed the main 
argument in favour of such a con- 
jecture is one not properly astrono- 
mical but metaphysical, that the 
realms of space would not be so 
richly peopled with light-giving 
bodies if these suns had not ts 
to warm and illumine, and these 
planets had not tenants to ‘bless 
the useful light.’ We shall return 
to this argument presently. 

Our author does not, we think, 
touch on the question of the possi- 
bility of the sun being itself inha- 
bited. We know that even philo- 
sophers of name have not shrunk 
from entertaining so startling aa 
hypothesis. Even Sir William 

erschel, whose authority and saga- 
city cannot be questioned, inclined 
strongly to this belief, and showed 
how the inhabitants might be 
screened from the glare of the super- 
incumbent and exterior atmosphere 
of light and heat. His commentator 
and biographer, M. Arago, evidentl 
leans to the same opinion, whic 





as cork), leaving us devoid of any such analogy, and leaving us the alternative of 
supposing the matter to be solid, but with a porous or cavernous structure, or a 
fluid lighter than water such as is in no case found except in minute quantities, and 
then, we believe, always derived from organic bodies on the earth’s surface. 
these two suppositions the former seems natural and consistent, the latter forced 
and improbable. Indeed, there is nothing in which creation shows more bound- 
less resource than in giving varied texture to the same solid ingredients. A fluid 
sphere also has, in the nature of things, a greater tendency to be rendered dense by 
the pressure of its parts than a solid one, whose rigidity opposes an additional force 
to compression besides its elasticity. Let us admit that the belts of Jupiter prove 
an atmosphere and clouds, this only implies a terraqueous globe like our own. 

But our author seems himself to have perceived an obvious difficulty to his 
theory of Jupiter after he had completed it, and adds his defence in a note. It will 
be seen that all the reasoning as to Jupiter and his inhabitants infers that his mass 
is uid water. But how shall water remain fluid in a climate so intolerably severe 
that the author persuades us that it is wholly incapable of sustaining beings 
possessing the vitality of man, or even the higher orders of brutes? The water then 
must be ice. If so, what become of our polyps and marine monsters? And as 
ice, a tolerably hard, brittle solid (notwithstanding the plasticity with which modern 
glacialists endow it), is lighter than water, does not this itself remind us that 
a is no attribute of fluidity, that consistence is congruous with a low 

nsity ? 

* In allusion to Humboldt’s idea, that the zodiacal light is a nebulous disk 
surrounding the sun. 
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he considers to be ‘ almost generally 
adopted ;’ whilst he cites in piquant 
contrast the historical fact, that one 
of the first supporters of this (an- 
cient) theory in modern times was 
a certain Dr. Elliot, who, being 
charged at the Old Bailey, in 1787, 
with the murder of a lady, his coun- 
sel urged, in proof of insanity, his 
entertaining the very same opinion 
which, a few years later, Herschel 
broached in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. The story of Dr. Elliot 
may be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of the period. Now this 
curious history may be quoted as 
a strong proof of the instinctive be- 
lief of man in the diffusion, if not of 
his species, at least of its analogues. 

The author of The Plurality of 
Worlds (once more we take cxcep- 
tion to the title) does not indulge in 
the easy task of showing the diffi- 
culties of such a belief: but pro- 
ceeds, with his usual ingenuity, to 
draw arguments from the stores of 
modern science to throw doubt even 
on the almost universally admitted 
similarity of stars to our sun. He 


adduces their diverse colour, and 
the varying brightness of some of 


them, their occasional (though ex- 
ceedingly rare) disappearance from 
the sky; and the still rarer apparition 
of others, in proof that things go on 
in these regions in a turbulent and 
unsettled manner, unfitted for the 
stability of planetary systems, or 
for the wdilices of their inhabi- 
tants; and with reference to the 
nebule, he defends at great length 
the opinion that they are not (even 
in the case where they have been 
apparently ‘resolved’ into stars by 
werful telescopes) composed of 
individual compact luminaries or 
suns, but of diffuse phosphorescent 
matter, like the tails of comets—the 
nearest approach to an absolute 
chaos which we can well imagine. 
We do not deny considerable 
weight to that argument for a spe- 
cific nebulous matter, which arises 
from astronomical reasons for the 
belief that these strangely congre- 
gated bodies are not immeasurably 
remote from the sphere of the 
brighter stars, though we think that 
the author might have allowed more 
weight to the opinion that the vast 
majority of stars visible to ordinary 
telescopes really and closely re- 
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semble our sun, even to the fact 
(the ascertainment of which is one 
of the most curious and surprising 
results of the last few years) that 
the masses of the double stars are 
not very different from that of the 
sun; whilst the existence of double 
stars seems not a proof of heteroge- 
neity, as our author believes, but 
rather of the plenteousness of con- 
trivance delighting in variety as well 
as in analogy, which is elsewhere in 
the volume before us so ably de- 
fended. The evidence, however, on 
the main point in question, to be 
obtained from sidereal worlds, seems 
so slight and hypothetical, that we 
should relinquish it without much 
resistance. The only topic on which 
we are really disposed to remon- 
strate is the thorough-going adhe- 
sion which our author gives (p. 199) 
not only to the nebular hypothesis 
as ap lied by the elder esachel 
and Laplace, to the starry world, 
but by the latter to the evolution of 
our solar system out of a revolving 
cloud of solar matter gradually 
shrinking by cooling and throwing 
off in the process rings or shreds of 
matter which ultimately became 
planets with their revolving train of 
satellites, and which finally in the 
last age of the world condensed into 
the substantial sun, which serenely 
governs the progeny born of his 
own body. We own that in an age 
when science is proverbially chary 
of unproved hypotheses, the partial 
acceptance of this strange cosmo- 
gony—(the wildest imagining which 
ever emerged from the brain of a 
mathematician)—has appeared to us 
an unaccountable delusion; whilst 
we fear that the adhesion to it of a 
writer whose opinions evidently carry 
with them no inconsiderable weight, 
and whose acquaintance with almost 
all branches of science must be ad- 
mitted, should give it an additional 
currency to that which it has (in 
this country) received from some 
popular but superficial authors; on 
the other hand, we derive comfort 
from the consideration, that in this 
instance it is a mere physical extra- 
vagance, and is associated with solid 
and reverential views of the Divine 
Providence, with which it has gene- 
rally hitherto been, in a marked de- 
gree, dissociated. 

II. We have now dwelt longer 
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than we intended or wished on the 
part of this remarkable book, from 
which we most differ and in which we 
find least to commend; but the im- 
portance and directness of the astro- 
nomical argument make it quite im- 
possible to pass it lightly by. The 
remaining arguments, so far as they 
go, have our hearty assent, and we 
shall try briefly to state their nature. 

The argument from geology is a 
very ingenious and striking one, and 
so far as we know, new; and, con- 
sidered as a quasi-theological argu- 
ment, based on the admission and 
assumption of periods of geological 
change, sufficiently vast to satisfy the 
most docile pupil of Hutton and 
Lyell, claims especial notice. The 
fifth chapter contains an able exposi- 
tion of the results of geological evi- 
dence as read by the moderns; the 
proofs of the absolutely modern ap- 
pearance of man upon the surface of 
this earth; of the vast depth and va- 
riety of the strata containing therelics 
of former and different creations of 
animals which in succession have peo- 
pled the globe before it contained one 
rational inhabitant; of the evident 
slowness with which these formations 
were individually built up; the num- 
bers of buried generations of animals 
contained even in a small depth; 
and the gradually-increasing sim- 
plicity of animal and vegetable forms 
as we descend, until we approach 
the very horizon of life, where even 
the slightest traces of the simplest 
forms of organic creatures disappear, 
as the researches of Sir Roderick 
Murchison demonstrate. All this 
is described with great power and 
conciseness, and the irresistible con- 
clusion is urged with the force of 
demonstration, that these successive 
formations, complete in themselves, 
and almost distinct as regards their 
entombed relics from those adjoin- 
ing, represent in the great chrono- 
logy of our globe periods each as 
vast, many of them probably much 
vaster than that throughout which 
man and the lower tribes, as they 
now exist, have peopled the new 
surface of the grass-grown grave- 
yard on which they tread; indeed, 
their past sojourn appears incom- 
parably the shortest period of all; 


* This was pointed out to the writer of this article by Dr. Chalmers himself, in 
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since the interments of existing 
species scarcely penetrate skin-deep 
the crust of this mighty earth of 
ours. We must refer to the chapter 
itself for an interesting exposition of 
these great facts, coupled with a re- 
solute espousal of the principle that 
the diverse population of successive 
strata must have been introduced 
per saltum, or less probably by a 
graduated dropping inof newspecies, 
oy a process inexplicable, inconceiv- 
able, by any process of which man 
has had experience as a ‘law of 
nature,’ mn which we can onl 
ascribe to an immediate interposi- 
tion of the Creator. 

The admission of these facts as 
facts is not new, even among 
divines; and it deserves notice that 
that manly thinker, THomas CHat- 
MERS, was really the first, who, 
years before Bridgewater Trea- 
tises were thought of,* and before 
the, geological argument had at- 
tained anything like the force and 
completeness it now has, happily re- 
conciled the narrative of Moses and 
the demonstrated truths of science, 
by admitting the existence of a 
period of indefinite extent between 
the state of things described in the 
two first verses of Genesis as exist- 
ing ‘in the beginning,’ and the com- 
mencement of the mighty series of 
creative works recorded in the third 
and following verses. 

All this being so, the application 
made by our essayist of these ad- 
missions to the question of the 
limits of a rational population in the 
universe of God, is to the following 
effect :—The earth is indeed but a 
point in space; yet why should it 
not be the sole abode of man? For 
man’s abode here is as short com- 
pared to the existence of the earth, 
and even its habitation by other 
races, as the dimensions of our globe 
are small compared to the celestial 
spaces. If the end of the universe 
be that man alone should dwell in 
every part of it, and enjoy it ;—if 
the marvels of creation are anoma- 
lies unless there be rational beings 
to behold them,—how reconcile this 
to the unquestionable truth that 
during countless ages no being more 
intelligent than the lizard or the 


an old volume of (he believes) the Christian Instructor. 
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tortoise peopled this planet or re- 
joiced in the providential care of its 

aker P 

But let our author speak for him- 
self. Comparing the scales of Time 
and Space, he says :— 

If, for the sake of giving definiteness 
to our notions, we were to assume that 
the numbers which express the antiquity 
of these four periods,—the present or- 
ganic condition of the earth ; the ter- 
tiary period of geologists, which pre- 
ceded that; the secondary period, which 
was anterior to that; and the primary 
period, which preceded the secondary, — 
were on the same scale as the numbers 
which express these four magnitudes,— 
the magnitude of the earth ; that of the 
solar system as compared to the earth ; 
the distance of nearest fixed stars, com- 
pared with the solar system, and the 
distance of the most remote nebulz com- 
pared with the nearest fixed stars,—there 
is in the evidence which geological 
science offers nothing to contradict such 
an assumption. 


After an interesting discussion, 
into which we cannot here enter, 
tending to show the immeasurable 
and ungraduated superiority of the 
human race to the lower animals, 
rendering ‘the human epoch of the 
earth’s history different from all 
other epochs,’ the absence of ‘ pro- 
gression’ in human nature, and vari- 
ous kindred topics, he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

Here, then, we are brought to the 
view which, it would seem, offers a com- 
plete reply to the difficulty which astro- 
nomical discoveries appeared to place in 
the way of religion: the difficulty of the 
opinion that man, occupying this speck 
of earth, which is but as an atom in the 
universe, surrounded by millions of other 
globes, larger, and to appearance nobler 
than that which he inhabits, should be 
the object of his peculiar care and 
guardianship, of the favour and govern- 
ment of the Creator of All, in the way 
in which religion teaches that He is. 
For we find that man has occupied but 
an atom of time, as he has occupied but 
an atom in space; that, as he is sur- 
rounded by myriads of globes which may, 
like this, be the habitation of living 
things, so he has been preceded on this 
earth by myriads of generations of living 
things, not possibly or probably only, 
but certainly; and yet that, comparing 
his history with theirs, he has been— 
certainly has been fitted to be—the 
object of the care and guardianship, of 
the favour and government of the master 
and governor of all, in a manner en- 
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tirely different from anything which it 
is possible to believe with regard to the 
countless generations of brute creatures 
which had gone before him. . . . If the 
planets may be seats of life, we know 
that the seas, which have given birth to 
our mountains, were the seats of life. If 
the stars may have hundreds of systems 
of tenanted planets rolling round them, 
we know that the secondary group of 
rocks does contain hundreds of tenanted 
beds witnessing of as many systems of 
organic creation. If the nebule may be 
planetary systems in the course of forma- 
tion, we know that the primary and 
transition rocks either show us the earth 
in the course of formation, as the future 
seat of life, or exhibit such life as 
already begun, 


One other short extract from this 
interesting and powerfully-written 
sixth chapter, and we must pass 
on: 

The analogy of nature [from geological 
history] appears to be that there should 
be inferior as well as superior provinces 
in the universe, and that the inferior may 
occupy an immensely larger portion of 
time than the superior; why not, then, 
of space? The intelligent part of crea- 
tion is thrust into the compass of a few 
years in the course of myriads of ages ; 
why not, then, into the compass of a few 
miles in the expanse of systems?. .. . 
If the earth was for ages a turbid abyss 
of lava and of mud, why may not Mars 
or Saturn be so still? If the germs of 
life were gradually and at long intervals 
inserted in the terrestrial slime, why may 
they not be just inserted or not yet in- 
serted in Jupiter? . We say, 
therefore, that the example of geology 
refutes the argument drawn from the 
supposed analogy of one part of the uni- 
verse with another, and suggests a strong 
suspicion that the force of analogy better 
known may tend inthe opposite direction. 

III. The argument from zoology 
and other organic sciences inquires 
how far we are entitled to extend 
the argument for Design, upon which 
natural theologians justly rest so 
much, from the condition of our 
earth to the conditions of the other 
planets, from the ends and purposes 
which the providential arrangements 
of our sicko present, to infer ends 
and purposes in the formation of 
other globes having a general simi- 
larity to ours. The organic sciences 
which have ever been justly consi- 
dered in the first rank as proving 
design, may fairly be cited in evi- 
dence as to the lames of analogy 
existing between one part and 
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another of the same group of natural 
objects. The whole discussion of 
the eleventh chapter merits notice, 
and is probably the most interesting 
and original in the book before us. 
It is written with great vigour and 
eloquence, and even if it should fail 
to convince any as to the immediate 
question of the Plurality of Worlds, 
it cannot, we think, be otherwise 
than highly profitable to those who 
wish to derive from natural the- 
ology its proper and reasonable 
(though limited) aid, in the under- 
standing of divine truth, and who 
are willing for this purpose to 
study nature and its laws as they 
really find them, and not, with a 
short-sighted policy, to select what 
suits their foregone conclusions, and 
shuffle away the rest. 

Who knows the design of the 
universe as it existed in the mind of 
Omnipotence, when 
He took the golden compasses 
Pe ey ome to circumscribe 
This universe and all created things?! 
How vain the hope to fathom 
mysteries so inscrutable! Some 
fragments, indeed, of the great 
design, some of the more immediate 


* ” 


and special meine of means to 


their ends, are disclosed with perfect 
and convincing evidence. the eye 
to see, and the ear to hear, and the 
mind of man to know, these are 
proofs of Divine intention which ap- 

al with almost equal foree to the 
intellect of the child and the philo- 
sopher; and it has often seemed to 
us that the most laboured arguments 
go little farther. How easy, on the 
other hand, to confront every fact 
for which we can account by our 
miserably imperfect understanding 
of what is wise, and fit, and desir- 
able, by others which are not only 
absolutely unintelligible to us, but 
which go in direct contradiction to 
man’s mode of effecting his ends? 
Fontenelle, in his entertaining Dia- 
loques on the Plurality of Worlds, 
relates how Alphonso, Ling of Cas- 
tile, a more ardent than pious astro- 
nomer, declared that such was the 
intricacy of the apparent motions of 
the heavenly bodies, he could him- 
self have recommended a simpler 
and better plan of the universe. 
This was some 600 years since; but 
every age has its Alphonsos. The 
complication which he fancied, 
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proved to be only in his own mind, 
and in the imperfect knowledge of 
his age. Copernicus removed most 
of it—Kepler more; Newton de- 
monstrated that an undreamt of har- 
mony pervaded the whole; and 
Newton’s successors down to the 
passing year, have discovered, in the 
midst of seeming diversity and irre- 
gularity, proofs not only of a funda- 
mental simplicity of law but of a self- 
correcting adaptation, which in- 
sures unlimited stability and perma- 
nence in a system of which old Al- 

honso desired to have the mending. 

tach age judges of the Almighty’s 
works by the measure of its partial 
apprehension. We fancy an end 
which He must have had in view 
when he made the world; it may be 
Utility, or Simplicity, or Happiness. 
All these, no doubt, are ends, or 
means to ends. ‘Lo! these are 
parts of his ways;’ but are they, 
ean they possibly be (consistently 
with what we see around us), each a 
single and absorbing end? They are 
parts of the great design; but what 
is the great Eient 

Such inquiries and reflections as 
these are embodied in the portion of 
the work relative to organic creation 
which we are now considering. The 
designof the greatest possible utility, 
the greatest possible simplicity, the 
greatest possible happiness, is com- 
monly assumed as the basis of 
reasoning about the populousness of 
space. The inquiry as to how far 
the admission of such final causes as 
these is applicable to other and 
more accessible parts of creation is 
here discussed. Do we not find in 
the arrangements of animals and 
plants means introduced which re- 
sult in no end of visible usefulness, 
and certain results which appear to 
us pernicious rather than the re- 
verse? Do we not find prodigality, 
such as man would call waste and 
elaboration, where we should prefer 
simplicity? Are there not ends un- 
seen and unimagined by us which 
have guided the plans of creation— 
the designs of the Creator ? 

The beautiful contrivances (says our 
author) which exist in the skeleton of 
man, and the contrivances possessing the 
same kind of beauty in the skeleton of a 
sparrow, do not appear to any reasonable 
person less beautiful because the skeleton 
of a man and of a sparrow have an 
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agreement bone for bone, for which we 
see no reason, and which appears to us 
to answer no purpose. 

The fine design of the human hand 
and arm is not less admirable, he 
goes on to say, because we trace it 
in a rudimentary and abortive shape 
in the pig, horse, or seal ; or the pro- 
vision for suckling in the female, be- 
cause we find analogous manifesta- 
tions in the cefacea and in male ani- 
mals, where it is absolutely useless, 
so far as we see. 

Why should so large a portion of the 
animal kingdom, intended, as it seems, 
for such different fields of life and modes 
of living,—beasts, birds, and fishes,— 
still have a skeleton of the same plan, 
and even of the same parts, bone for 
bone? .... We cannot tell..... 
We must be content to say that we do 
not know, and therefore to leave this 
feature in the structure of animals out 
of our argument for design. . . That 
plan is not of itself a proof of design; it 
is something in addition to the proofs of 
design ; a general law of the animal crea- 
tion, established, it may be, for some 
other reason. 

Since this extraordinary feature 
of a uniform plan is common, not 
only to the animal creation as it now 
is, but to those previous creations 
which heralded the present order of 
things, an argument of providential 
forethought—design it may surely 
be called, though it be one inscru- 
table by man—thence arises, which 
in point of interest yields to none in 
the whole range of natural theology. 
It is thus stated by Professor 
Owen— 

The recognition of an ideal exemplar 
for the vertebrated animals proves that 
the knowledge of such a being as man 
must have existed before man appeared. 
For the divine mind which planned the 
archetype also foreknew all its modifica- 
tions. The archetypal idea was mani- 
fested in the fiesh under divers modifica- 
tions upon this planet long prior to the 
existence of those animal species which 
actually exemplify it. 

We shall now see how our author 
applies these considerations to the 
case in hand. We must select one 
or two from the ingenious and forci- 
ble illustrations which crowd the 
latter pages of his volume. Here is 
the answer to the general and most 
—— argument for the ‘ Plura- 
ity,’ arising from the analogous 
form, position, and motions of the 
other planets to our own :— 

In the plan of creation we have a pro- 
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fusion of examples where similar visible 
structures do not answer a similar pur- 
pose; where, so far as we can see, the 
structure answers no purpose in many 
cases, but exists, as we may say, for the 
sake of similarity, the similarity being a 
general law, the result, it would seem, 
of a creative energy, which is wider in 
its operation than the particular purpose. 
Such examples are, as we have said, the 
finger-bones which are packed into the 
hoofs of a horse, or the paps and nipples 
of a male animal. Now, the spectator 
recollecting such cases, might say, I 
know that the earth is inhabited; no 
doubt Mars and Jupiter are a good deal 
like the earth, but are they inhabited? 
They look like the terrestrial breast of 
nature; but are they really nursing 
breasts? Do they, like that, give food 
to living offspring? Or are they mere 
images of such breasts’—male teats, 
dry of all nutritive power ?—sports, or 
rather over-works of nature; marks of a 
wider law than the needs of mother 
earth require? Many sketches of a 
design, of which only one was to be 
executed? Many specimens of the 
preparatory process of making a planet 
of which only one was to be carried out 
into the making of a world? Such 
questions might naturally occur to a 
person acquainted with the course of 
creation in general; even before he re- 
marked the features which tend to show 
that Jupiter and Saturn, that Venus 
and Mercury have not been developed 
into peopled worlds like our earth. 

If it now be objected that nature 
never works in vain; that so many 
failures could not be needed by the 
inexperience of the Divine Archi- 
tect; that to suppose them is to 
stigmatize the admirable sufliciency 
of the means always at His com- 
mand with the imperfection ever at- 
tending human endeavour. How 
shall we answer such an objection ? 

‘We reply,’ says our reasoner, 
‘that to work in vain in the sense of 
producing means of life which are 
not used, embryos which are never 
vivified, germs which are not de- 
veloped, is so far from being con- 
trary to the usual proceedings of 
nature, that it is an operation which 
is constantly going on in every part 
of nature.’ <A single fish, it has 
been calculated, spawns two hun- 
dred millions of eggs, which if all 
vivified, as by the laws of nature 
they seemingly might be, would 
people liberally the entire oceans of 
the world with that species. So of 
the seeds of plants. ‘ When we see 
a field of thistles shed its downy 
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seeds upon the wind, so that they 
roll away like a cloud, what a vast 
host of possible thistles are there !’ 
Mercifully the primitive curse of 
the ground is tempered by the na- 
tural law abating productiveness 
and vitality. So, still more conspi- 
cuous is the ‘ portentous’ prolificness 
of insects, which, if matured, would 
render the earth unendurable as a 
habitation; but of which ‘ incompa- 
rably the greatest numberendas they 
began, mere ovules, marks of mere 
possibility, of vitality frustrated.’ 
So far, then, as this analogy goes, if 
the earth alone of all the planetary har- 
vest has been a fertile seed of creation— 
if the terrestrial embryo have alone been 
evolved into life, while all other masses 
have remained barren and dead—we 
have in this nothing which we need re- 
gard as an unprecedented waste, an im- 
probable prodigality, an unusual failure 
in the operations of nature; but, on the 
contrary, such a single case of success 
among many of failure, is exactly the 
order of nature in the production of 
life. It is quite agreeable to analogy 
that the solar system, of which the 
flowers are not many, should have borne 
but one fertile flower. One in eight, o1 
in twice eight, reared into such wondrous 
fertility as belongs to the earth, is an 
abundant produce, compared with the 
result in the most fertile provinces of 
nature. And even if any number of 
the fixed stars were also found to be 
barren flowers of the sky — objects, 
however beautiful, yet not sources of 
life or development, we need not think 
the powers of creation wasted or frus- 
trated, thrown away or perverted. One 
such fertile result as the earth, with all 
its hosts of plants and animals, and espe- 
cially with man—an intelligent being to 
stand at the head of those hosts—is a 
worthy and sufficient produce, so far as 
we can judge of the Creator's ways by 
analogy of the all but universal scheme. 
We need not stop to point out 
what there is of misleading and 
even of dangerous in analogies 
gathered from organic life with re- 
ference tocosmical arrangements; for 
the author devotes a paragraph to 
the subject which we have not room 
to quote. We have, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded in giving some idea of the 
kind of reasoning employed in this 
part of the work, which we conceive 
is not only interesting as to the im- 
mediate question, but also as free- 
ing the general argument of natural 
theology from some of the shackles 
with which it has commonly been 


trammelled. We had marked several 
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other passages of this eleventh chap- 
ter for quotation, but find we must 
refer the reader to the work itself. 

IV. The argument @ priori as to 
the populousness of space derived 
from the nature of man and his re- 
lation to the Deity is not separated 
in the essay before us from the 
other arguments ; indeed we must 
repeat that we have to a certain ex- 
tent re-arranged the matter with a 
view to its more concise exposition. 
Of this last argument we shall speak 
briefly, not only because of our les- 
sening space, but also of its more 
ticket theological character. 
It might again be subdivided into 
two, as bearing on Natural Religion 
and on Revelation. It is the latter 
of these considerations which has 
chiefly been dwelt upon by Dr. 
Chalmers in his well-known astro- 
nomical discourses, of which (unex- 
ge we Own) our opinion has 
been enhanced rather than the con- 
trary on a fresh perusal. The fallen 
state of man, and the astonishin 
provision of Omnipotent love said 
mercy for his restoration, unques- 
tionably offer a barrier in the way 
of extending the analogy of the 
population of our planet to the 
populations of other planets or sys- 
tems. On the other hand, admit- 
ting that populousness as a fact, it 
has been urged by freethinkers as 
an objection to the credibility of the 
Christian revelation. Dr. Chalmers, 
admitting the plurality of worlds, 
denies the force of the infidel’s ob- 
jection ; our author, aiming to show 
the baselessness or extreme dubiety 
of the belief in that as a physical 
fact, of course cuts away the ground 
under the same objection; and 
pushing his reasoning a step farther, 
assumes at once the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and draws therefrom a con- 
firmation of the physical doctrine 
which he upholds. 

The argument from Natural Re- 
ligion, again, is based on the infi- 
nite (literally infinite) superiority 
of importance of the human soul 
above all and every other creature 
of the whole universe. A man 
stands altogether apart from the 
brute creation. There is (morally 
speaking) no gradation whatever 
from the one to the other. Man’s 
eternal destinies, and even his intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature (it is 
argued) are endowments so unique 
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that we may well believe that they 
have not been squandered with the 
rofuseness which we witness in the 
istribution of physical forces, of 
light for example, or even of mere 
brute life. Man by his nature was 
meant to be, and evidently is, the 
special care and concern of his 
aker, ‘of more value than man 
sparrows,’ and the mere fact of his 
resence on this earth would alone 
sufficient to give it a pre-emi- 
nence in creation over millions of 
globes, even were they analogous 
to it in all except this crowning and 
distinguishing peculiarity. 

We find a difficulty in selecting 
passages within a reasonable com- 
pass which should give a just idea of 
the author’s reasoning as contained 
in the earlier and also in the final 
chapters of his work. But we may 
make a few extracts in illustration : 

If we regarded merely the existence 
of unprogressive races of animals on our 
globe, we might easily suppose that 
other globes, also, are similarly tenanted; 
and we might infer that the Creator and 
upholder of animal life was active on 
these globes in the same manner as upon 
ours. But when we come to a progres- 
sive creature, whose condition implies a 
beginning, and therefore suggests an 
end, we form a peculiar judgment with 
respect to the case of that creature which 
we have not, as yet, seen the slightest 
ground to extend to other possible fields 
of existence where we discern no indica- 
tions of progress, of beginning or of 
end. So far as we can judge, God is 
mindful of man; and has launched and 
governed his course in a certain path 
which makes his lot and state different 
from that of all other creatures. 

And again :— 

If God have placed upon the earth a 
creature who can so far sympathize with 
him,—if we may venture on the expres- 
sion,—who can raise his intellect into 
some accordance with the Creative In- 
tellect, and that not once only, or by a 
few steps, but through an indefinite gra- 
dation of discoveries, more and more 
comprehensive, more and more profound, 
each an advance, however slight, to- 
wards a Divine Insight—then, so far as 
intellect alone (and we are here speaking 
of intellect alone) can make a man a 
worthy object of all the vast magni- 
ficence of Creative power, we can hardly 
shrink from believing that he is so. 


We shall conclude with the fol- 


lowing impressive observations :— 
The workmanship which is employed 
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on mere matter is, after all, of smail ac- 
count, in the eyes of intellectual and 
moral creatures, when compared with 
the creation and government of intellec- 
tual and moral creatures. The majesty 
of God does not reside in planets and 
stars, in orbs and systems, which, after 
all, are only stone and vapour, materials 
and means. If, as we believe, God has 
not only made the material world, but 
has made and governs man, we need 
not regret to have to depress any por- 
tion of the material world below the 
place which we had previously assigned 
to it; for when all is done, the material 
world must be put in an inferior place 
compared with the world of mind. If 
there be a world of mind, that, accord- 
ing to all that we can conceive, must 
have been better worth creating, must 
be more worthy to exist as an object of 
care in the eyes of the Creator than 
thousands and millions of stars and 
planets, even if they were occupied by a 
myriad times as many brute animals as 
have lived upon the earth since its vivifica- 
tion. In saying this we are only echoing 
the common voice of mankind, uttered, 
as it so often is, by the tongues of poets. 
One such speaks of stellar systems : 


Behold this midnight splendour, worlds on 
worl 

Tenthousandadd, and twice ten thousand more— 

Then weigh the whole: one soul outweighs them 
all 


And calls the seeming vast magnificence 
Of unintelligent creation, poor. 


And as this is true of intelligence, with 
the suggestion which that faculty so 
naturally offers of the unextinguishable 
nature of mind, so it is true of the 
moral nature of man. . . The 
thoughts of rights and obligations, duty 
and virtue, of law and liberty, of country 
and constitution, of the glory of our an- 
cestors, the elevation of our fellow- 
citizens, the freedom, and happiness, and 
dignity of posterity—are thoughts which 
belong to a world, a race, a body of 
beings, of which any one individual with 
the capacities which such thoughts imply 
is more worthy of account than millions 
of millions of mollusks and belemnites, 
lizards and fishes, sloths and pachyderms 
diffused through millions of worlds. 

In conclusion, we think that this 
book, whether or not it may be 
considered as convincing on the main 
question discussed, must be read 
with interest and instruction. The 
enlarged views which it presents as 
to the scheme or design of Creation, 
will engage the attention of many 
persons who are repelled by the 
unwise timidity of some writers on 
the connexion of religion with scien- 


tific discovery. 
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OUGH literary enterprise and 
the publishing trade have been 
greatly checked since the coup état 
and the commencement of the Em- 
pire, yet every now and then a good 
work issues from one of the old 
publishers of the days of the Resto- 
ration and the monarchy of Louis 
Philippe; and some reprints of stan- 
dard works have been made, which 
at least indicate that though the 
mind of France now slumbers, yet it 
is not dead, but sleepeth only. New 
works, however, are eagerly scru- 
tinized by the authorities set up 
within the last two years to main- 
tain minds in order, and to keep the 
intellect and imagination of France 
on their good behaviour. It is there- 
fore necessary for any one who takes 
pen in hand to be discreet and cau- 
tious, for an imprudent outspoken- 
ness has, on more than one occasion, 
led to most unpleasant results. 
Though it is well known to all men 
engaged in French literature, and 
indeed to all French politicians, that 
M. Villemain is politically opposed 
to the system now existing in 
France, yet no one who had marked 
the career of the man for nearly 
half a century could suppose that he 
would have laid himself open to the 
existing authorities in anything 
written or published under his name. 
For he belongs to that school of 
French writers (the major part of 
whom have, we regret to say, er 
away) who, having started under the 
mpire, were, ex necessitate rei, 
obliged to be guarded, and to pre- 
serve a reserve not incompatible 
with grace and vigour, however de- 
ficient in perfect freedom. 

Born at Paris, somewhere about 
1791, M. Villemain finished his 
classical studies in the earlier por- 
tion of the Empire, and commenced 
his law when Fontanes was Grand 
Master of the University. Under 
this celebrated man, proscribed by 
the Convention, and who in early 
life suffered all the pains and incon- 
veniences of exile, he was likely to 
learn a wise discretion. For this 
quality he was early remarked ; and 
his judgment, his moderation, and 
his good sense contributed, not less 
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than his eminent scholastic acquire- 
ments, to make him a celebrated 
Professor at a period of life when 
the generality of young men are still 
cose under tutelage. When not 
out of his teens, M. Villemain had 
a chair of Rhetoric confided to him 
at the College of Charlemagne, and 
a conference de belles lettres at the 
Ecole Normale. The distinguished 
manner in which he acquitted him- 
self was the subject of all praise at 
a time when literary efforts were 
less appreciated than military glory. 
These early successes induced i. 
Villemain to compete for the dloge 
of Montaigne when he was just en- 
tering his twenty-first year, and he 
carried off the prize for an essay 
written in eight days, in 1812. In 
casting a glance over that work now, 
the reader will remark that it is dis- 
tinguished by all that delicacy of 
appreciation, elegance of expression, 
and soundness of judgment, of which 
M. Villemain has given so many 
examples in his mature years. At 
this period of 1812, and for many 
years after, the young Professor had 
no connexion with politics; and it 
was not till the Restoration was 
consecrated by the charter and the 
promise of parliamentary govern- 
ment, that he hailed the new order 
of things with heartfelt enthusiasm. 

In April, 1814, when the allied 
sovereigns were in Paris, the young 
Professor delivered a discourse, at 
the College of Charlemagne, at 
which the Emperor Alexander and 
the King of Prussia were present, 
and, although he gracefully compli- 
mented these distinguished perso- 
nages, there were allusions in parts 
of his address sufficiently indicating 
that the sympathies of the speaker 
were all on the side of well balaneel 
liberty and Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Thus early was he marked 
out as one of the progressive and 
doctrinaire party, and, during the 
ministry of Decazes, he obtained 
employment connected with that 
division of the public service com- 
prised under the head la librairie 
et Vimprimerie. For a short time, 
at this period, M. Villemain became 
a suppléant to M. Guizot, in the 
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chair of modern history, but, in the 
course of the year, he passed from 
modern history to the chair of elo- 
uence in the faculty of letters, and 
this was the theatre of his most bril- 
liant success. From 1816 to 1826 
he occupied himself with the lite- 
rary history of the 15th, 16th and 
i7th centuries, writing, in the in- 
termediate time, the History of 
Cromwell, the Mélanges Littéraires, 
and various articles in reviews. 
His literary appreciation of the 
authors whose beauties and defects 
he unfolded to successive classes 
of students, was most excellent. 
During portions of the years 1824 
and 1825 the writer of this notice 
frequented this course, and he 
well remembers that the alert 
and piquant manner of the Pro- 
fessor — that his style, at once 
neat, pointed, and clear, produced 
an impression on the most careless 
and desultory of the students. The 
lectures were attended by literary, 
scientific, and political men, as well 
as by the jeunesse dorée of the capital, 
and the vivacity and freshness of the 
style, relieved of all heaviness and 
involution, and distinguished by a 
good, but, at the same time, by a 
shrewd and thoroughly mundane 
tone, rendered the task of an en- 
forced listener much more of a plea- 
sure than an irksome duty. The 
well earned fame of these lectures it 
was that opened to M. Villemain 
the Academy, in 1821,—that ob- 
tained him the place of Maitre des 
Requétes and Conseiller d Etat, and 
that made him deputy for the de- 
partment of the Eure, in July, 
1829. 

The Government of the Restora- 
tion and of Louis Philippe had, un- 
doubtedly, their faults, and both 
have severely expiated their errors ; 
but let us not cond, that, though 
Villemain was dismissed from his 
place of Maitre des Requétes, under 
the ministry of Villele, for his ho- 
nourable protest in favour of the 
vital liberties of the nation, attacked 
in the law on the press, yet that he 
was promoted, by Decazes and 
Martignac, made a member of the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction, 
in August, 1830, immediately after 
the Revolution of July, and Vice- 
President of the same Council, be- 
fore the end of the Session. Not 
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being re-elected to the Chamber, in 
1832, Louis Philippe did honour to 
his Government and to literature, in 
making Villemain a peer of France. 
In the Ministry of the 4th Oct., 
1832, of which Soult was President, 
he was employed under Guizot, in 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
and actually became Minister of 
Public Instruction, (the President 
of the Council being Soult,) in 1839. 
This place he oceupied (exce 

during the short ministry of M. 
Thiers) till 1844, when he was 
forced to resign, from ill-health. 
Unlike many men, of less merit and 
less character, he retired from office 
poor—indeed, so wholly unprovided 
with the gifts of fortune, that Mar- 
shal Soult asked and obtained for 
him a pension of 15,000 francs, with 
the reversion to his wife and 
daughters. From 1844 to the pre- 
sent time, M. Villemain has resided 
in the capital of France, in lettered 
ease, far from the strife of parties, 
superintending a new edition of his 
works, in ten volumes, and, during 
the intervals of this necessary duty, 
has aes and given the finish- 


ing touches to the work at present 
before us. 

From his age and his experience 
—from the eminent positions he has 
filled—from the influence he has so 
long and so aw exercised—the 

a 


interest touching his productions, 
notwithstanding the change in the 
form of the Government and in 
public affairs, has increased rather 
than diminished, and the title he has 
given tothe volume placed atthe head 
of this paper—Souvenirs Contem- 
porains d’ Histoire et de Littérature 
—has but added new zest to public 
curiosity. The greater part—indeed, 
thirty-one out of thirty-three chap- 
ters of the work—is dedicated toa 
memoir of the Count Louis de 
Narbonne. Everyone who has read 
the history of the last century is 
aware that among its celebrated 
characters, whether political or 
military, there was not a choicer, a 
more cultivated, or a more gene- 
rous spirit—not a more agreeable 
man in the commerce of society— 
or a more discreet and sensible per- 
son in serious affairs than the 
Count Louis de Narbonne. It was 
the singular and contradictory for- 
tune of this remarkable man to have 
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been Minister of Louis the XV., 
under the Legislative Assembly, and 
Aide-de-camp of Napoleon in 1812. 
In the opinion of some of the dis- 
creetest minds and wisest heads of 
the Empire, there only needed good 
fortune and success to have rendered 
Narbonne equal to the most difficult 
positions. Though the fickle god- 
dess smiled on him on one or two 
occasions in early life, yet it hap- 
pened that place and power were 
offered to him in the last extremities, 
when it was too late to repair in- 
evitable errors, or to struggle against 
irresistible consequences in theshape 
of what in our day are called des 
faits accomplis. Though born al- 
most in the lap of the Court, and 
having all its grace and elegance, 
M. de Narbonne was much more of 
a patriot than a courtier, yet he was 
of too noble a nature to enter imme- 
diately into the service of the vic- 
torious Revolution. Descended 
from a branch of the ancient Laras 
of Castille, born in Italy in 1755, in 
the palace of a daughter of Louis 
XV., Elizabeth of Bourbon, Duchess 
of Parma, Louis de Narbonne was 
on the death of that Princess trans- 
ferred to Versailles in 1760, and 
brought up under the eyes of the 
King’s daughters, within the 
favoured precincts of the Court. 
Placed while yet very young under 
the care of the Oratorians of Juilly, 
he is said to have received lessons in 
Greek from the Grand Dauphin, 
who was pleased to instruct a child 
in whom bis sisters took an interest. 
After studying many things, but 
above all mathematics applied to the 
art of war, young Narbonne entered 
the artillery. From the Artillery he 
was transferred to the Dragoons, in 
which he became captain—then he 
was named standard-bearer of the 
Gendarmerie of France. At 25 
years of age he became Colonel of 
the Regiment of Piémont, joining to 
the rank the title of Chevalier 
@honneur to Madame Adelaide, the 
eldest daughter of the late, and 
mother of the reigning King. It 
was at this time that Maréchal 
Segur signed and promulgated the 
famous ordonnance in which it was 
decreed that no one could be an 
officer who was not noble. This 
ordonnance, as M. Villemain well 
remarks, like all measures contrary 
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to the spirit of the time, only served 
to give an impetus to the movement 
it was meant to control. The mo- 
mentary impediment placed against 
the promotion of Sous afiier 
served but to excite the disaffection 
of the troops, and to ntroduce the 
infusion of plebeian blood, one of the 
military glories of the Revolution. 
The Count de Narbonne was among 
the first to perceive that the intro- 
duction of this system of equality, 
by means of which valour and talent 
had a fa‘r start, was not favourable 
toliberty. A staffcomposed of men 
without birth or family, more easily 
endures a Dictator, or a succession 
of Dictators, than corps of gentle- 
men bound together by the ties of 
family, and linked to the ancient 
institutions of a State by the 
obligations of honour, the favours of 
fortune, and the transmitted tradi- 
tions of race and clanship. 

Though Narbonne was from his 
earliest years a lover of wise and 
well-balanced liberty, yet he never 
was a knight-errant or a crusader in 
favour of it, and did not follow the 
example of the Lafayettes, the 
Noailles, and the Rochambeaus, in 
enrolling himself in the service of 
America. His ambition, at the time 
these officers were seeking distant 
adventures, was practically to study 
his profession, and in the intervals 
of leisure to improve his mind by 
reading and reflection. While at 
Strasbourg he laboured to this in- 
tent with great ardour, though his 
industry was occasionally somewhat 
relaxed by the example of a German 
prince, then colonel of a regiment in 
the service of France, and who be- 
came some five and twenty years 
afterwards King of Bavaria, re- 
maining one of the few faithful to the 
changing fortunes of Napoleon. 
While in garrison at Strasbourg, 
Narbonne studied the Corpus Diplo- 
maticum, the works of Grotius, and 
the German language. His prac- 
tical and literary knowledge of this 
tongue was one of his most powerful 
recommendations to the friendship 
of Turgot. He also, during two 
winters, attended the lectures of 
Koch, for whom a chair of history 
and public law had been created in 
1780. Nor was the young Count 
satisfied with mere lectures on the 
diplomatic art. While at Versailles, 
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he asked and obtained permission 
from the Minister Vergennes to ex- 
amine the archives of Foreign Af- 
fairs. It was while thus engaged he 
became acquainted with two men of 
incontestable merit, M. de Rayneval, 
who had been, for more than twenty 
years, first clerk in the Foreign 
Office, and M. de Rulhiere, the secre- 

of Baron Breteuil, at St. Peters- 
burgh, the confidant of Marshal 
Richelieu, the t of the Duchess 
a’Egmont, the half-historiographer, 
half-philosopher, so feared by Cathe- 
rine IT., and who, in his Anarchy of 
Poland, \aid bare with the hand of 
a master the cruel frauds of which 
that unhappy country was the victim 
and the dupe. It was to these 
studies, thus early prosecuted, that 
Narbonne was subsequently indebted 
for the good opinion of the Emperor. 
Narbonne, said Napoleon, knows by 
heart the negotiations of all Europe, 
as Bassano the debates of the Con- 
stituent. This cleverness, or rather 
this diplomatic erudition, was near 
standing M. de Narbonne in good 
stead. In 1784, he was thought of 
for the Russian Embassy; and the 
devout Princess Adelaide recom- 
mended for the vacant post the 
valiant young officer whose preco- 
cious talents she had heard so often 
vaunted. The Princess might have 
succeeded in her object had not the 
Queen and M. de Vergennes sup- 
ported another candidate, the son of 
the Minister of War, who had 
recently returned from that Ame- 
rican campaign in favour of liberty, 
then so much in vogue. Thirty 
years afterwards, in speaking of his 
early good fortune, M. de Segur 
renders a courteous justice to the 
remarkable grace and talent of a 
candidate over whom he was suc- 
cessful. 

Neither the dreams of ambition 
nor a desire to examine the texts of 
treaties interfered with the social life 
of M. de Narbonne, nor prevented 
him from mixing in the society of 
Paris. It was in the saloons of the 
metropolis that he met a distin- 
guished young person, whom he 
married in 1782, when she was 
peat fourteen _— old. This 
was Mdlle. de Montholon, the 
daughter of M. de Montholon, 
Premier President of the Parliament 
of Rouen, and inheriting from her 
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mother, 300,000 francs per annum 
in the colony of St. Domingo. 
During the earlier partof his married 
life, M. de Narbonne was much 
sought for in, and a good deal eculti- 
vated, the society of Paris. Above 
all he delighted in the literary so- 
ciety of the metropolis, composed of 
Buffon, then in his decline, of the 
Abbé Barthélemy, Delille, Saint 
Lambert, Chamfort, Beaumarchais, 
and Turgot. 

While yet extremely young, De 
Narbonne was noticed by Turgot, 
and in after life loved to cite this 
great Minister, comme Tesprit le 
plus droit parmi tant de penseurs, 
et le vrat sage parmi tant de 
eeu He was also noticed 

Necker, in whose political opi- 
nions he participated, and conceived 
the liveliest admiration for the bril- 
liant talents and genius of his 
daughter, Madame de Staél. 

Like many other men celebrated 
by attainments, family, and ability, 
M. de Narbonne participated in the 
enthusiastic illusions of 1789. He 
desired for France the institutions 
of which he had read in Montes- 
quieu and Delolme; which he had 
heard lauded in the Cours de Droit, 
aud which he saw exemplified in the 
acts of the English Parliament, of 
whose debates he was an assiduous 
student. Profoundly instructed in 
the history of France, well read in 
original Mesteeiaes archives, and 
memoirs, he was wont to say that 
the natural progress of France re- 
quired liberty, that the collective 
labour—the labour of predilection 
of the country—was liberty, and 
that, from the day France should 
halt in that road, the nation would 
degenerate, and that a consolidated 
despotism would be the herald of 
decay. In support of this opinion he 
cited examples of the ecclesiastical, 
judicial, and municipal liberties and 
rights acquired and acknowledged in 
the sixteenth century. Narbonne 
regarded the reign of Louis XIV. 
not merely as an era of genius, but 
of relative liberty for letters, as the 
veriod of the greatest glory of 
‘rance, when the people, if not na- 
turally conducted to representative 
government, were alternatively 
doomed to inevitable decadence. 
Remarks of this kind, delicately and 
adroitly insinuated here and there 
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in the volume before us, have a 
telling effect at this juncture, when 
every one feels that a despotism has 
been consolidated, and that the an- 
cient liberties of France have been 
overthrown. After the species of 
literary liberty which the nation en- 
joyed in the reign of the Grand 

onarque, Narbonne contended 
that its natural complement was 
political liberty, elevating and ex- 
tending Uindependance de Vesprit, 
natural to Frenchmen, directing 
this independence to serious things 
calculated to render the nation 
happier, more enlightened, and 
better. In familiar conversation he 
used to say, that without these grand 
objects the history of France would 
be an éniqme sans mot, and civilisa- 
tion itself wne route sans issue. 
Among members of the Constituent 
Assembly, Narbonne lived in the 
greatest intimacy with the Bishop 
of Autun (Talleyrand), the friend of 
his youth; with Barnave, some 
years his junior; with Adrién Du- 
ont, and De Thouret; with the 

farquis de Ferrieres, the three 
brothers Lameth,de Lally, de Tolen- 
dal, and de Mounier. Though not 
a member of this deliberative body, 
Narbonne did great public service 
at the head of his regiment. ‘One of 
the best historians of 1789,’ says M. 
Villemain, ‘the sagacious roz, 
speaking to me in his old age of 
er an said, Il faudrait des 
hommes comme cela dans tous les 
postes difficiles, et on en trouve seule- 
ment deux ou trois.’ 

While the young colonel was en- 
gaged in restoring order in the 
Doubs, the daughters of Louis XV. 
and the aunts of the sovereign had 
formed the resolve to fly from Paris 
and emigrate to Rome. Narbonne, 
the chevalier d'honneur of Madame 
Adelaide, determined to accompany 
them, and implored Madame Eliza- 
beth, who partook of the terror of 
her aunts, and their fear of a religi- 
ous schism, to accompany the party. 
But the sister of Louis Xvi. was 
retained by feelings of affection near 
the person of her sovereign and 
brother, and her sister-in-law Marie 
Antoinette. She partook of their 
sufferings and imprisonment, and 
was executed, after them on the 
same scaffold. On his return from 
Rome, Narbonne found the king the 
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-prisoner of the Assembly, and the 


Assembly the instrument of the 
anger of the people. The Assembly 
had, in truth, at this time invested 
itself with a complete dictatorship. 
It conferred the principal employ- 
ments, named the generals, and 
raised Narbonne himself from the 
rank of colonel to that of major- 
general. But the loyal officer, who 
was dismayed by the arrest of 
Varennes, refused the rank accorded 
to him till he could receive it from 
the hands of the king, who regained 
a species of power and of freedom 
by his acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion of 1791. At this period Nar- 
bonne considered that the Revolu- 
tion had made too much progress, 
and was itself too just in principle 
to be checked in its course. But he 
also conceived it possible to steady 
and slacken its movement by the 
influence of those who had given 
the impulse, and wished to con- 
tinue it. 

M. de Narbonne was not a mem- 
ber of the Legislative any more than 
of the Constituent Assembly, to 
which latter the former succeeded 
on the 2nd October, 1791, but he 
conceived that, united by esteem and 
affection to many of its principal 
members, the Ramonds, the Dumas, 
the Jaucourts, the Beugnots—that 
having Ramond and Dumas for de- 
baters, and Lafayette for General, 
there was still vigour and force suf- 
ficient left to maintain order and to 
repress crime—to pass good, and to 
abrogate bad, laws. These were the 
considerations that induced him on 
the 6th December, 1791, to accept 
the Ministry of War, in a social 
crisis, in the midst of great dangers, 
with few instruments apt for good, 
and in circumstances Genii with 
public passion, hatred, suspicion, 
and mistrust. At the period of 
which we speak, Louis de x arbonne 
was thirty-six years old. Though 
he possessed in society, and among 
his friends, a great reputation as a 
man of talent, readiness and wit, yet 
he had never spoken in, or con- 
trolled by his vigour and eloquence, 
any public any This species 
of inexperience did not, however, 
induce him to hesitate in accepti 
the Ministry of War. Young an 
full of ardour, with that brilliant 
facility which is somewhat akin to 
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presumption, M. de Narbonne hoped 
to act on amajority of the Assembly 
by temper and conciliation. His 
object was to corroborate and 
strengthen royalty, by freeing it 
from all thraldom, and by separat- 
ing it from the Emigration. It was 
also the desire of the new minister 
to create an army with a view to 
resist foreign aggression. He be- 
lieved that the creation of an army, 
and the sincere and strong resist- 
ance of the king against the Emi- 
gration and foreign enemies, might 
save his majesty, and would cer- 
tainly save France. This was not 
merely a reasonable but a possible 
hope; for though in France the 
army has undergone the yoke of the 
scaffold, it has never imposed it. 
In these views Brissot, the republi- 
can, and Condorcet agreed with him. 
At the same time Narbonne gathered 
around him every capable man, and 
among others, Dumouriez, whom 
Villemain characterises as General 
éminent et politique incertain. The 
minister, we are told in these sou- 
venirs, pronounced Dumouriez from 
the first moment a superior man, so 
far as mere military merit was con- 
cerned, but of no great heart. Un- 
steady he was from want of prin- 
ciple, notwithstanding that he pos- 
sessed firmness and tenacity of mind. 
A Girondin from calculation, rather 
than conviction, he might be a Jaco- 
bin within a month, and an Emi- 
rant Royalist within a year. To 

umouriez, however, Narbonne 
confided his views. He consulted 
him as to the prompt organization 
of the three armies, with which he 
hastened to cover and protect the 
Country. 

Dumouriez suggested a fourth 
army in the south, which he pro- 
e. to command in person. Had 
Narbonne remained in the ministry 
he would have acceded to this de- 
mand of the general, convinced that 
Dumouriez would never of his own 
mere motion proceed to extremities, 
either of good or evil, but that once 
receiving a good impulsion he 
might be greatly useful and faithful 
too. This view is confirmed in 
Dumouriez’s own memoirs. The 
minister obtained all that was neces- 
sary from the Legislative Assembly 
for the organization of the troops, 
and he immediately set out to visit 
them. This energy, and the appoint- 
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ment of Rochambeau, Luckner, and 
Lafayette as marshals, obtained ge- 
ae approbation and confidence. 
At this epoch, however, a newspaper 
article set the ministry by the ears. 
A word of praise written by Con- 
dorcet on the activity of Narbonne 
alarmed his colleagues, and appeared 
to them a decisive sign of secret 
treason or unbounded ambition. 
The rapidly acquired credit instead, 
therefore, of being a stay and a sup- 
port to the unfortunate king or the 
government, was precisely the con- 
trary. 

The personal enemy of M. de 
Narbonne in the council was Ber- 
trand de Moleville. This man, who 
has written so much on the revolu- 
tion, but who was a poor politician, 
thought he could stop the revolution 
by petty police measures, and stay 
the progress of invective and 
calumny, by causing members to 
deliver written speeches, which were 
ultimately to be sealed and signed, 
and deposited on the desk of the 
president ! 

Feebly supported by the king, 
who felt but lukewarmly towards 
this clear-judging and decisive 
spirit, M. de Narbonne was, on the 
20th June, dismissed by this laconic 
letter of his Majesty :—‘ Je vous 
previens Mons. que je viens de nom- 
mer M. de Grave au département 
de la guerre; vous lui remettrez 
votre portefeuille. The dismissal 
of Narbonne only served still more 
to weaken a feeble cabinet and a 
dying monarchy. From the moment 
of his dismissal Narbonne set out 
for the army of the north, where he 
gave the best example of an active 
discipline. Recalled after a few 
months by a secret order of the king, 
he arrived alone in Paris, to witness 
with despair the insurrection of the 
10th of August. On the morrow of 
that fatal day he was denounced, and 
put hors la loi. He owed his escape 
to the courageous friendship of M+. 
de Stael. Disguised and alone he 
quitted France. Foreseeing the 
perils that awaited him, he had pre- 
viously placed his wife and his eldest 
daughter, yet a child, in security at 
Rome. His second daughter was 
left to the care of an old servant. 
As to himself, he first sought refuge 
in Switzerland,- whence he em- 
barked for England. 

Already known, both by his name, 
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his opinions, and his talents, to many 
illustrious men in England, speaking 
the language well, and appreciating 
the institutions and laws of our coun- 
try, he was hailed in London with all 
the interest that attached to a wit- 
ness so recently forming a portion of 
the councils of Louis XVI. The 
young Frenchman was received with 
eagerness by Fox, and by Sheridan, 
by Lord Grenville, by the late Lord 
Grey, then a young man, by Ers- 
kine, and the principal Whig politi- 
cians. The only one of the party of 
whom Narbonne saw little was 
Burke, though the elegant manners 
and incontestable superiority of the 
French emigrant were likely to 
make an impression on the political 
philosopher. Among the constituent 
assembly Burke praised only those 
who emigrated after the 5th of 
October, such as the Mounier, the 
Lally, ete. The Legislative Assem- 
bly he held in horror, and more 
especially the ministerswho had been 
momentarily sustained by a portion 
of the cété gauche. 

Irritated, however, as he was 
against France, Burke was gratified 
on learning that the ex-Minister of 
Louis XVI. had, so soon as he was 
aware of the first proceedings taken 
against the King, summoned to- 

ether his colleagues then present in 

ndon, and proposed to them a 
declaration in common, by which 
each should claim the responsibility 
of his, ministerial acts, and solicit 
permission to defend these acts at 
the bar of the convention. This 
generous effort met with little sym- 
pathy on the = of his colleagues. 

ertrand de Moleville, so zealous for 
royalty when he was Minister, con- 
ceived the proposition, however laud- 
able, tobe impracticable. Theparties 
separated without adopting any 
measure in common, and M. de 
Narbonne wrote, singly and in his 
own name, to the Convention, ask- 
ing to appear in person and to de- 
fend all that had been done or me- 
ditated during his three months of 
office. The Convention refused to 
accede to this demand, and repu- 
diated the offer of M. de Narbonne 
to render himself personally respon- 
sible. Hereupon the generous ex- 
Minister addressed a declaration to 
MM. Tronchet and Malesherbes, 
containing the most complete vindi- 
cation of the monarch. In this de- 
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claration he boldly said, ‘It is no 
longer in the power of the Conven- 
tion to give to the death of the ning 
any appearance of — , for 
the evidences of a judicial murder 
appear in every line.’ ‘I was in the 
council of the King,’ says Narbonne, 
‘from the month of December to 
the month of March, 1792, and I 
have constantly seen his Majesty 
identify himself with the honour of 
the nation, and approve of and 
second the efforts which I made to 
re-establish in three months a disor- 
ganized army. The King wrote to 
the generals letters to encourage 
their zeal, and nominated to all va- 
cancies men the most known for 
their patriotism.’ This declaration 
disposed of the charge made against 
the Monarchof colluding with foreign 
powers, for it exhibited his active 
zeal for the national defence. M. 
de Malesherbes thanked M. de Nar- 
bonne for this noble conduct, writing 
to him thus: ‘The only use’ (says 
Malesherbes) ‘I have made of your 
letter and the declaration has been 
to read both to the party most inte- 
rested. He was sensibly and deeply 
affected by it, and requested me not 
to publish them for fot of compro- 
mising you. To this he scrupulously 
adhered to his latest breath.’ But 
Narbonne published both himself, 
not only in London, but in Paris; 
and addressed to the members of 
the Convention the defence he was 
not allowed to pronounce before it. 

Narbonne next tried to interest 
British statesmen in the fate of the 
monarch. Fox, Erskine, and some 
of the most illustrious men of the 
es aye expressed their sym- 
pathy. Admitted to an interview 
with Pitt, the ex-French Minister 
sought to influence him by what 
M. Villemain terms tous les motifs 
de religion, de prudence, et de gloire 
humaine. But thebrief responses and 
the silence of the English statesmen 
gave him little hope. ‘England,’ 
said Mr. Pitt, ‘could not on an 
account expose herself to the possi- 
bility of interceding in vain in such 
a matter, and interceding, too, with 
such men.’ 

Possibly Mr. Pitt was right. The 
immolation of the 21st January was 
then in course of preparation, and 
took place without any external ob- 
stacles. Narbonne had a second in- 
terview with Mr. Pitt; at the espe- 





cial request of the latter, communi- 
eated to him by one of Mr. Pitt’s 
friends. The interview took place 
at the country-house of the Minister, 
where the Frenchman dined with the 
Premier and Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Narbonne habitually lived amo 
the Opposition. Fox, Sheridan, an 
Erskine were his familar friends. 
We therefore take his account 
of the interview cum grano salis. 
‘The statesman,’ says he, ‘usually 
of so lofty and calm a courage, ap- 
peared stricken with consternation, 
and irritated by an implacable hatred 
— all that had been done in 
.’ After expressions of horror 
and regret as to everything that 
took place between the trial and the 
execution of Marie Antoinette, Mr. 
Pitt pressed M. de Narbonne with 
pertinent questions as to the actual 
possible resources of France. He 
admitted that M. de Narbonne, 
during his short ministry, had done 
wonders for the country—that he 
had repaired and maintained the 
fortifications, strengthened the gar- 
risons, and created an army of 
150,000 men. ‘ Now, however,’ said 
Pitt, ‘there is nothing but chaos 
and a deficit, a bankruptcy to be 
liquidated by the spoils of the church 
and the pro of the emigrants. 
So poor is the onvention, notwith- 
standing all its spoliations, that it 
has been obliged to create 800 mil- 
lions of assignats. How can such a 
Government carry out what you 
have so well commenced, or finish 
what remains to be done in the gar- 
risons and arsenals of Strasburgh, 
Toulon, Metz, and Havre? I be- 
lieve’ (he added) ‘ that for the safety 
of Europe and of civil society, we 
should make up our minds to a long 
war—an irremissible war, till the 
plague is extinguished ; but I should 
not be astonished if it were stayed 
by the rising of a part of the popu- 
lation in the provinces of the west 
and south.” M.de Narbonne—or 
rather M. Villemain—tells us that 
the answer of his friend was general, 
and that he counselled the Minister 
not to place in such prominent relief 
the principle of an implacable war, 
8o well calculated to evoke a despe- 
rate resistance. 
‘Ah!’ rejoined Pitt, ‘I well knew 
au were a whig; you talk just as 
kine does, who seeks to discredit 
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and discountenance war. But I also 
know that you are a good French- 
man, noble by nature as by name. 
The king of whom you are the 
minister is executed; the queen, 
her family, your entire order—the 
nobles, the clergy, and the landed 
proprictors—have been put to death 
as in an invasion of barbarians. 
Frenchmen are now only found on 
the banks of the Rhine; Paris is 
only a receptacle of criminals, a 
herd of slaves, to use the language 
of Burke.’ ‘There is honour still in 
the camp of the Republic,’ rejoined 
Narbonne. ‘The vital force and 
the generous sentiments of’ the 
country will react, or 1 am mis- 
taken, on our line of defence, im- 
pelled even by horror at the crimes 
of the conventional Dictature. 
Banished men are doubtless indif- 
ferent witnesses upon the spirit and 
strength of France; they only see 
the partial crimes from which they are 
suffering; but beware, nevertheless, 
Mr. Pitt, of the boldness and energy 
concealed behind the men of whom 
youspeak.’ * Yes,’ said Pitt, ‘ but this 
is a question of the life or death of 
civilization itself. It is a case for 
the co-operation of all good men, 
whether aristocrats, whether parti- 
sans of the one or the three orders. 
You, Count de Narboune, who are 
separated from these men by your 
opinions, by your proscription, you 
know the weak side of France, and 
where do you conceive delive 
might be most easily effected? Te 
is a Cobourg who commands the 
armies of the allies. The action of 
England will be limited in the first 
imstance to 20,000 men, who are to 
be united to 10,000 Hanoverians or 
Hessians. All Europe, however, is 
engaged in the work of liberation, 
and what ought we to do to render 
the duration of the war, as well 
as the oppression which weighs on 
France as brief as possible ?’ 

To these inquiries Narbonne an- 
swered, ‘that the very excess of 
peril might render France untame- 
able, and that notwithstanding the 
tyranny under which the country 
groaned there was a vehement de- 
sire to preserve the independence 
of French territory intact. As to 


the weak side of the country,’ said 
he, ‘I know nothing of it. You pro- 
bably look to Dumouriez, to Biron, 
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and to others. But rest assured 
that though you may gain the co- 

ration of chis or that general or 

ief, other leaders will rise up to- 
morrow, springing not merely out 
of the soil, but out of the very pavés 
of the streets as out of the chateaux. 
Even under a detested Government 
you will find a people devoted to 
the defence of a bleeding country. 
There are secrets,’ said Narbonne, 
in conclusion, ‘ like those of the con- 
fessional, that may not be revealed. 
Detesting, like you, the sanguinary 
policy of the Convention, 1 never- 
theless should consider myself a 
traitor if I said one word which 
might have a tendency to impede 
the military defence of my country.’ 
After this reply the interview coldly 
ended, and in a few weeks, amidst 
cries of war, M. de Narbonne re- 
ceived an imperative injunction to 
quit the country. The ex-Minister 
retired to Switzerland, which was 
then also the residence of an emi- 
nent person, for whose talent M. de 
Narbonne entertained the most un- 
bounded admiration, and through 
whose means he was enabled to 
escape from France—Mde. de Stael. 
M. de Narbonne found this remark- 
able woman in a state of sadness and 
of gloom from which the proceed- 
ings in reference to the Queen of 
France awakened her. On this 
question she collected her thoughts, 
and published them in a work of re- 
markable vigour and beauty, called 
La Defense de la Reine. 

In the earliest days of the Consu- 
late, that is to say about the middle 
of 1800, M. de Narbonne was among 
the first to return to France. Like 
all Frenchmen he disliked exile. 
He was wont to say that abroad 
there was much to learn but nothing 
to do, because he entertained a 
strong conviction that one should 
only serve one’s own country. 
Among the friends of his youth with 
whom de Narbonne much mixed at 
this period the name of Talleyrand 
must be mentioned. Of this cele- 
brated man M. Villemain draws a 
delicate and discriminating cha- 
racter :— 

The perpetual favours of fortune (says 
Villemain), endurable under an ancient 
monarchy, become suspiciously irritating 
in times of revolution. Bad motives are 
imputed, and the character and sincerity 
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of the adroit and successful are attacked 
with imputations of treachery and be- 
trayal. Talleyrand betrayed no one. He, 
in truth, made no effort to save those 
on the brink of a precipice, and he soon 
forgot the fallen. Incapable of giving 
bad advice, an enemy of violence from 
moderation and sound judgment, he did 
not retire from office on the first excess 
of power. He blamed softly, and re- 
sisted with jinesse—not abruptly break- 
ing, but merely disengaging himself 
somewhat. Without any warmth of 
affection, he was also without enmities; 
and if, in his long career, he has not 
always done good, he has never en- 
couraged evil, or supported oppres- 
sion. 


M. Villemain also gives a charm- 
ing character of Narbonne by Talley- 
rand :— 

He has more talent than I have—a 
hundred times more talent, but he is 
less prudent than I am. He was ac- 
cused of levity at the period of the 
Legislative Assembly by some of the 
heaviest men of the day; but there is 
nothing light about him but his conver- 
sation, which is delightful. He is 
serious, very serious—too serious even. 
He attaches and interests himself; he 
has too much zeal. In politics, as in 
other matters, it is not well to give your 
whole heart—to love too much, as it 
were. That perplexes and embroils one 
—interferes with clear views of things, 
and such sacrifices are not always 
properly appreciated. Such an unselfish 
and whole heart devotion is often fatal 
to the object loved, and not seldom to 
the lover. 


Soon after his return to France, 
M. de Narbonne saw a great deal of 
Mr. Fox in Paris, during the 
Englishman's two months’ sojourn 
there in 1802. We know from other 
sources how anxious Bonaparte was 
to stand well in the opinion of the 
chief of the English opposition, and 
what adroit means were used by 
the First Consul to conciliate him, 
but if we are to believe M. de Nar- 
bonne, Fox left Paris with no v 

eat admiration for the Frene 
sles Fox, as M. Villemain 
says, though ‘ Whig,’ was still an 
Englishman, and he would no more 
have surrendered the keys of Malta 
than Pitt or his disciples. 

When this eminent statesman 
subsequently succeeded to office, an 
attempt was made to produce a 
better understanding between_the 
countries, and with this view Lord 
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Lauderdale was sent to Paris to 
meet M. de Narbonne, named on 
the part of the Emperor. But the 
attempt, if ever serious, was unsuc- 
seit. 

The confidence with which M. de 
Narbonne treated Fox is a remark- 
able feature in this volume. He 
frequently stated that if he died 
before Fox, it was to that statesman, 
who was so occupied with public 
affairs, and whom the world thought 
so dissipated, that he would confide 
the guardianship of his second 
daughter. In the first diplomatic 
affair in which M. de Narbonne was 
employed by the Emperor, that re- 
markable man became impatient of 
the delay, and caused Fouché to 
inquire into M. de Narbonne’s 
management of the affair. The re- 
port of the Minister of Police was 
very favourable, and thereupon a 
kindly intercourse took place be- 
tween the ex-priest and the di- 
plomatist,— an intercourse which 
continued to the last. 

It was in 1806, after fifteen years’ 
absence, that M. de Narbonne re- 
joined his wife in the chateau be- 
onging to his family. Mdme. de 


Narbonne brought him back his 


eldest daughter, who had been with 
her mother from her infancy, at 
Rome. M. de Narbonne, on his 
part, presented to the mother his 
Beoond daughter, who had passed 
her infancy in the charge of worthy 

eople to whom she had been con- 

ded. Shortly after this, the eldest 
daughter married the Count de 
Braamcamp, a noble Portuguese. 
The pouaal daughter married M. de 
Rambuteau. 

In 1809, Clarke, Duke of Feltre, 
then Minister of War, announced 
to M. de Narbonne that the Emperor 
had created him General. Geleved 
to repair in this rank to Vienna, he 
obtained the Government of Raab, 
and subsequently was named Go- 
vernor of Trieste. While Governor 
at Raab, Narbonne received a visit 
from the charming and agreeable 
Prince de Ligne, a character entirely 
after his own heart,—a true soldier, 
an accomplished courtier, a man 
celebrated not merely by light and 
agreeable accomplishments, but by 
solid acquirements and remarkable 
talents, natural and acquired. 

At Vienna, on his way to Trieste, 
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he encountered the Count de La- 
marck, the friend of Mirabeau. It 
was while one day dining with 
Lamarck and Metternich that Nar- 
bonne, in a moment, as it were, of 
impetuous frankness, threw out the 
idea of two preponderant empires 
most intimately allied. The next 
morning the Count was sent for by 
the Emperor Francis, and it was at 
this interview that the monarch ex- 
pressed his desire to consolidate 
the peace by a marriage with a 
denahaee of Austria, who would give 
an heir and a dynasty to Napoleon. 
Narbonne communicated immedi- 
ately this important conversation to 
Fouché, who, on his part, instantly 
laid it before the Emperor his 
master. We know from history 
how speedily afterwards the marriage 
itself followed these first proposals. 
In recompence of the important 
service which Narbonne had thus an 
opportunity of rendering, Napoleon 
wished to make him Grand Maitre 
de la maison de V Impératrice. But 
the Empress, with great good sense 
and good feeling, wished to continue 
in this office the Count de Beau- 
harnais, the relative of Josephine. 
The Emperor, on the other hand, 
rewarded Narbonne by naming him 
one of his aides-de-camp, a singular 
favour when it is considered that it 
was conferred on a man fifty-five 
years old, a remnant of the ancienne 
cour, who was thus introduced into 
the youngest, the most active, and 
the most warlike staff in Europe. 

It was as aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor that Narbonne paid a 
visit to the lecture-room of M. Ville- 
main. After having heard the pro- 
fessor’s lecture, he remarked :— 

_*The Emperor, so powerful, so 
victorious, is only uneasy about two 
things in the world,—the people who 
talk and the people who t rink’ 

On another occasion, he mentioned 
to the professor that the Emperor 
told him he had two ambitions,— 
‘the first was to elevate France to 
the highest renown of war and con- 
quest, and secondly, to develop and 
excite the human mind.’ 

The first ambition Napoleon un- 
doubtedly had, but he never had the 
second, and if M. de Narbonne 
believed the Emperor, he must have 
been much more credulous than he 
is generally supposed to have been. 
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The admiration of Napoleon for 
Bossuet vividly appears in these 
pages. ‘If such a man lived now,’ 
said he to his aide-de-camp, ‘he 
would be Archbishop of Paris. There 
would then be no Pontifical Chair 
higher than that of Notre Dame, 
and Paris need not fear Rome.’ 

There is much in this volume on 
the negotiations on the concordat, 
concerning which the Emperor used 
to talk with his aide-de-camp. On 
one occasion he said to hin,— 

* St je garde Rome pour mon fils 
je donnerai Notre Dame au Pape.’ 

It is generally known that the 
Count de Narbonne accompanied 
the Emperor in his fatal campaign 
to Russia. M. Villemain, from the 
papers and conversation of his 
friend, gives us various details con- 
cerning Caulaincourt, de Lobar, Du- 
roc, Davoust, &c. In thegreater part 
of these anecdotes there is nothing 
new excepting the fact that the gene- 
rality of the marshals and aides-de- 
camp endeavoured to dissuade ‘the 
man of destiny’ from undertaking 
this campaign, and none more than 
the Maréchal du Palais, Duroc. Of 
all the aides-de-camp of the Em- 
peror, none bore the privations of 
the Russian campaign with more 
unalterable good Soi and firm- 
ness than the oldest among them, 
M. de Narbonne. His constant 
cheerfulness, serenity, and good 
temper, were the themes of general 
remark. Amidst all the horrors and 
ag of war, he was wont to 
1ave his hair dressed and powdered 
every morning, as was then the 
fashion. Sometimes this operation 
was performed sitting on a block 
of congealed snow—at others on 
the trunk of a fallen or decayed 
tree. It is evident from all con- 
temporary authority, as well as from 
this volume, that the Emperor had 
ahigh opinion of the good sense and 
sagacity of M. de Narbonne. It 
was to him he meant to confide the 
education of his son, the King of 
Rome. ‘ 

‘I shall not live long,’ said he 
one day to his favourite, ‘and I 
shall be satisfied if my son be edu- 
cated by you in the wise maxims 
and truly national opinions you 
entertain. It is you I have cast 
my eyes upon for the duty of 
properly bringing him up.’ 
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In the last days of March, 1813, 
Narbonne was sent as ambassador 
to Vienna, but was speedily recalled. 
From Vienna he was sent to Torgau 
as governor, where he died of con- 
tagious fever on the 17th November, 
1813, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, leaving nothing, but an un- 
sullied and honourable name to his 
family. His horses were sold to 
pay the expenses of his funeral, so 
that he enjoyed power and favour 
without having enriched himself at 
the expense of his own or of other 
countries occupied or conquered by 
the «French arms. His friend, 
General the Duke of Fesensac, said 
that his death was opportune, for 
he was spared the pain of seeing the 
invasion of France, the occupation 
of Paris, and the imprisonment and 
death of an emperor whom he loved 
well and ots wisely. 

Appended to the Memoirs of M. 
de Narbonne, are some souvenirs of 
the Sorbonne, in 1825, which are 
wholly without interest for English 
readers. The volume closes with a 
chapter on ‘M. de Feletz et de quel- 
ques salons de son temps.’ M. de 
Feletz was a member of the French 
Academy, who died a few year ago, 
in Paris, after having witnessed 
many of the vicissitudes of an age 
studded with changes and contrasts 
political, literary, and social. Born 
in Perigord, of anoble family, M. de 
Feletz was destined for the church. 
After a distinguished course of study 
in the provinces, he was attached as 
professor to a college in Paris. He 
was preparing to take orders when 
the Revolution broke out. Im- 
prisoned for refusing to take the 
oaths, he was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the pontoons at Rochefort. 
After ten months’ sufferings, he 
was liberated, poor, and broken in 
health. Ultimately he came to 
Paris, where he became connected 
with the Mercure de France and the 
Débats, in which papers he was for 
many years one of the ae 
writers. The services M. de Feletz 
rendered to the Débats were fully 
equal to those conferred by Geof- 
froy de Dussaulx and de Hoffmann. 
The atticism and pungency of his 
criticisms became proverbial. Live- 
liness, ingenuity, and a delicacy 
not devoid of strength were his 
characteristics. Above all, he was 
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eapegiiched by an exquisite tact 
and the tone of a perfect man of 
the world. The moderation of his 
views, his good breeding, his grace, 
his amishiity, and his good-nature 
created for him friends among all 
the parties into which France was 
divided. He was received and 
cherished both by the Cété Gauche, 
the Centre, and the Oété Droit, with- 
out yielding any one of his own 
opinions, political or literary. M. 
de Feletz was admitted of the Aca- 
demy in 1820, and between that 
year and 1830, he collected together, 
and published in six volumes, 
his principal articles and mélanges 
litteraires, which may be most 
———w studied. Polished, per- 

ned, and polite, satirical, witty, 
learned, and clever, Feletz was a 
gentleman and a scholar, @ l’ancien 
regime. 

Of several of the Salons of the 
Restoration M. Villemain gives us 
short pencil sketches. Of Mde. de 
Duras, the daughter of Admiral 
Kersaint, who inherited all the 
nobleness and generosity of her 
father, he truly says that she pos- 
sessed a delicacy and disinterested- 
ness of mind, an elegancy and ex- 
quisiteness of taste unequalled even 
among the most tasteful of her day. 
The name, the character, the agree- 
able, and yet the solid qualities of 
Mde. de Duras’s mind gave a real in- 
fluence to the opinions she adopted. 
Her countrymen—for she was Bre- 
tonne—Chateaubriand and de la 
Ferronays, occupied a large place in 
her esteem. er enhauller for 
Chateaubriand ripened into the live- 
liest, the most constant, and the 
most generous friendship, and when 
it is considered how largely the 
author of the Martyrs contributed 
to the introduction of representa- 
tive government into France, some 

ortion of the credit may be attri- 

uted to the influence of Mde. de 
Duras. The salon of Mde. de Duras 
was eventually monarchical, but with 
marked nuances of English consti- 
tutionalism, of French liberalism, 
of love of letters, and of a taste for 
the arts. There congregated the 
English ambassador, Sir Charles 
Stuart, Talleyrand, the clever and 
learned Pozzo di Borgo, M. de Hum- 
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boldt, and Marmont, whom M. Vil- 
lemain describes as homme d'imagi- 
nation et de ceur, que des fatalités 
bizarres conduiserent au réle de 
Monk avec un caractére opposé et 
par des voies toutes differentes, beau- 
couv plus de probité et beaucoup 
moins de Sealer: A friend of 
Mde. de Stael, and surrounded by 
literary men, Mde. de Duras was 
not known as an authoress till the 
appearance of the pretty and most 
successful romance of Owrika. This 
was followed by Edouard, equally 
successful. Mde. de Duras conse- 
crated the profits of these two works 
to charity. 

The salon of Mde. de Montcalm 
differed from that of Mde. de Duras. 
The conversation was less specula- 
tive and less brilliant, for the objectof 
Mde. de Montcalm was solely to sus- 
tain and strengthen the ministry of 
her brother, the Duke de Richelieu. 
The habitués of the salon of Mde. 
de Montcalm were Di Borgo, Capo 
d'Istrias, Lainé, Mounier, Portal, 
Molé, Pasquier, Cardinalde Bausset, 
and M. de Feletz. But in both 
these houses, as in most of the cele- 
brated Parisian salons of the time, 
there was perfect freedom of opinion 
and a wise love for constitutional and 
representative government. Society 
and institutions in France have 
changed since the days of Louis 
XVIII, Charles X., and Louis 
Philippe. Yet this change is but 
temporary. For we believe with 
M. de Narbonne, ‘ Que le progrés 
naturel de la France, son ceuvre col- 
lective et de predilection, c’etait la 
liberté ; que le jour ow elle s’arré- 
terait dans cette voie elle dégenerait, 
et que le despotisme, consolidé s’il 
l'était jamais serait pour elle la de- 
eadence méme.’ 

Not believing in the decay of 
France, we have faith in the re- 
surrection of Constitutional and 
Representative Government in that 
country. It were almost as easy 
permanently to obscure the ‘orb of 
day,’ as to shut out light and liberty 
from the minds and hearts of a 
people so brave and intelligent—so 
ardent and impetuous, yet at the 
same time so persevering, thought- 
ful, and self-resolved. 
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A DAY’S CURLING. 


‘ pst six o'clock, sir!’ 

Such was the salutation of 
Boots at the Blue Bell in —— on a 
sharp frosty morning inlast January. 
I knew that the rail waits for no- 
body, and so I started to the floor 
and, as my wont is, 1 proceeded to 
shave with cold water. It was a 
harsh operation, and I wished that 
beards had been in fashion, but there 
was no help for it, and I consoled 
myself with the apophthegm of Cob- 
bett, that ‘ it is of more importance 
for a young man to learn to shave 
with cold water than for him to 
learn Latin.’ I had learned the 
first, but I had not aceomplished 
the second feat, as my Latinity has 
somehow or other ever been exe- 
erably below par. 

I swallowed a solitary cup of 
coffee, and, preceded by Boots with 
my luggage, 1 hied me on to the 
station. ‘The moon shone clear, and 
the stars glittered in the sky, and 
there was my red-faced friend Mars 
whom I had been looking for in 
vain for some evenings past, smiling 
graciously as if in defiance of the low 
temperature, which sent the ague 
into the teeth of ordinary mortals. 

Boots also looked at the heavens, 
but not with any intent to distin- 
guish star from planet. 

‘The match will come off, sir!’ 
was his ejaculation, and he rubbed 
his hands in ecstasy. 

‘What match?’ queried I. 

The fellow looked at me, and I 
could see it was with a look of con- 
tempt if not indeed of pity—the 
latter always being the more pro- 
voking of the two emotions. 

‘The grand curling match, sir.’ 

‘Oh yes, I forgot; I did hear 
that the curling match was to come 
off about this time if the ice held.’ 

I got into the carriage, and found 
that I was to be favoured with the 
company of only one fellow-pas- 
senger, and he was an old gentleman 
with a hard bronchial cough such as 
his nearest male heir might not 
— object to if much property 

7" to be involved. 

‘Ugh! ugh! ugh!’ coughed the 
septuagenarian, ‘do you think, sir, 
that the ice—ugh! ugh! ugh !—will 
keep long enough for the—ugh !— 
match ?’ 

‘ I think it will, sir,’ was my reply, 


rather surprised that my companion 
should feel so much interest in 
such a terrestrial pastime as curling. 

On we sped, and my friend on 
the opposite side anxiously peered 
out at the window in order to watch 
the state of the elements, and seemed 
quite fidgetty as to whether the sun 
was to rise fresh or frosty. At 
every station we came to, the ques- 
tion wasnot the Russian war, but the 
state of theice, the depth of the snow, 
and the probabilities pro and con as to 
whether the match would come off or 
could come off on Wednesday. 

On passing the pond of the grand 
club, every passenger elongated his 
neck, and eagerly scanned its aspect. 
The snow was several feet deep, 
there having been a heavy fall over 
night, and the question was not the 
removal of the pure element, for the 
club would summonlegions ofnavvies 
to effect that object. The doubtful 
point was the condition of the ice 
underneath. For some days pre- 
vious there had been alternate frost 
and thaws, and it was possible that 
there might have been a superin- 
duction of irregular layers of ice, 
which by disturbing the smoothness 
of the surface, would not only spoil 
good play, but perhaps chagotine 
suspend operations on the eventful 
day. The point was keenly debated 
at the carriage windows, and on the 
whole it seemed to be the opinion of 
the majority of the controversialists 
that the match might come off. 

By the time that I arrived at my 
lace of destination many passengers 
had dropped off at mtermediate 
localities, and I found, when landing 
at , 2 knot of curlers waiting for 
intelligence as to the pond. I gave 
my opinion as learnedly as possible, 
having been well crammed with tech- 
nicalities throughout the day; and as 
many warriors have obtained repu- 
tation at the fireside, so, off the ice, 
I passed as a curler of the first water. 
Having performed the business which 
had brought me to , I deter- 
mined to renew my acquaintance with 
curling, and to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood until the advent of the 
eventful Wednesday. My friend, 
Tom Barker, lived some six miles 
off, and as Tom is a bachelor, and 
somewhat of a curler, I knew, in the 
first place, that he would be at home, 
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and, secondly, that a visit to him could 
never be unseasonable. Ah, good, 
dear, virtuous matrimony, how you 
do break in upon the free and easy 
habits of celibacy—your cousins, 
step-mothers, brothers-in-law, &c., 
all necessitate that visits be offered 
and accepted before the carpet-bag 
can be packed. But from this source 
of danger Tom was wholly clear, and, 
therefore, I knew that in his mansion 
I should be as certain of accommoda- 
tion as in a Highland inn before the 
rising of Parliament. I proposed 
hiring, but Boniface weed me that 
the roads were all but impassable; 
that, however, had little effect, as I 
thought that if a quadruped would 
take me so far on my route as there 
was turnpike road, I might make out 
the balance (two miles) as a pedes- 
trian. Still, as there was some risk, 
and as the south mai! was still ex- 
tant, I dropped a note to my wife, 
and told her where I was going and 
with what intent, adding, that if any 
stout gentleman was stated in the 
a to have beenfound in the 
snow, she need not rashly conjecture 
that I was the individual referred to, 
as I would be sure to send her word 
if any casualty occurred. I more- 
over added that, like Macbeth, I 
wore a charmed life, seeing that it 
was protected by two policies, and 
both, too, on the participating prin- 
ciple. 

The cab-wheels were up to the 
nave from the first, and we made 
very little progress ; but by dint of 
patience and, I am afraid, more 
whipping than was necessary, we 
got to the point at the public road 
where the pathway to Mermaid 
Hall struck off, and then it was ob- 
vious that I could obtain no further 
assistance from art. I saw foot- 
steps, and bearing in mind that 
what man has done before, man may 
do again, I determined on pushing 
on. I offered Jehu a refresher at 
the little inn, but he declined on the 
ground that he was a tee-totaller; 
and so we parted, not, I must con- 
fess, without a little impression on 
my part that he would accomplish 
his four miles much easier than I 
could overtake my two; but there was 
no time for reflection, and I pushed 
on. After a weary trudge | came 
in sight of the desired haven, but I 
found that the front entrance was 
blocked up; the snow was piled 
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in huge masses on either side of the 
zate, which apparently had never 

een attempted to be opened. Foot- 
marks indicated the kitchen-door as 
the mode of ingress, and after seve- 
ral falls apparently over the mouths 
of ditches, I made my way despite 
the barking of dogs to the kitchen- 
door, where a savoury smell of cook- 
ing greeted my exhausted senses, 
and I now rejoiced at the prospect 
of a jolly night and forgetfulness of 
care. 

Tom was at home, and a clerical 
friend was with him, who, like my- 
self, had come for curling; and we 
ate, drank, and enjoyed ourselves as 
travellers only can do when they 
have faced the frost and the cold. 
Tom informed us that a new club 
(the Saint Regulus’s) had been 
formed in his neighbourhood; and 
as the pond was two or three miles 
distant, we might have play to- 
morrow independently of the grand 
match. This was agreed on, and no 
mishap occurred except that Mer- 
maid Hall, owing to the state of the 
roads, was short of fuel, and we had 
to go early to bed, which, consider- 
ing what had to be done next day, 
was perhaps no disadvantage. 

After breakfast then we started 
for the pond; but the road was still 
worse than the one which I had 
traversed on the previous night. 
No passengers had been on it, and 
the rea snow lay so thick that 
our course was often a cause of much 
perplexity. We had toiled on for 
nearly an hour, (Lin particular being 
in mortal agony,) and Tom still kept 
declaring that the pond was just at 
hand, (the Scotch wes a singular 
infatuation in regard to distances,) 
when all at once the shrill whistling 
of stones was heard in the distance. 
The presbyter pricked up his ears, 
and setting his gigantic frame in 
full motion, Tom and I were left 
to pant behind. I at first thought 
that I might save myself by treading 
in the footsteps of our reverend 
friend, but my stride was briefer 
than his, (as Lockhart once said of 
Jeffrey’s,) and I had to chalk out a 
footpath for myself as before; and 
finally, we reachedthescene ofaction. 

Tom had not sent forward his 
stones, and the more refractory 
members of the St. Regulus averred, 
that as this was not a new offence 
he and his friends should not be 
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allowed to play; but Tom speedily 
blarnied them over, and the pres- 
byter and he were tossed for, and 
took their respective sides. 

‘ And what about this gentleman?’ 
(meaning myself,) asked one of the 
skips or captains. 

‘Oh!’ replied Tom, wickedly, ‘ he 
is one of the greatest players in the 
Lothians, and has come express to 
play at the grand match.’ 

Now it so happened that owing 
to some informality in its rules, the 
St. Regulus had applied for, but had 
not obtained, admission into the 
Royal Club, and in consequence 
none of its members could play at 
the ensuing match. I was there- 
fore an object of some envy; and as 
local clubs generally send their best 
men to the annual contest, there was 
an aspect of truthfulness in Tom’s 
averment ; it was in vain that 
I protested, that however fond of 
the game in my earlier days, I was 
now quite out of practice, and would 
be content to wait until some other 
indifferent player should make his 
appearance with whom I could be 
paired off. But as Tom continued 
to insist on my prowess, and as it 
was evident that his theory had 
carried the day, I consented to play 
a stone on each side. I was then 
pitched on to fire the first shot, at 
which I was rather pleased than 
otherwise, as I thought that the 
sooner my two sets of friends were 
undeceived so much the better. I 
selected the lightest pair of stones 
and took my aim. 

‘A-hog! a-hog!’ 
spectators. 

This meant that my stone had 
not been discharged with sufficient 
force, and not passing a line on the 
ice called the ‘hog’s score,’ it was 
thrust aside as a lost stone. I was 
piqued at this result, and set off 
number two with more energy; but 
on this occasion I overshot the 
mark, as the stone bounded through 
the tee-ring to a point past all pro- 
bability of being turned to profitable 
account. The St. Regulus gentle- 
men then saw that Tom had gulled 
them; and as another greenhorn 
soon made his appearance, he and I 
were allowed to take our sides (the 
formality of tossing was dispensed 
with), and for the remainder of the 
day he and I remained in inglorious 
obscurity. 


the 


shouted 
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My host, although a better shot 
than myself, was still not a gem of 
the first water ; and I am afraid that 
the Saint Regulians began to think 
that the importation from Mermaid 
Hall were not likely to exercise a 
material influence on the tide of 
victory. But they were mistaken 
as regarded one of us. The pres- 
byter was on the ribbon side; the 
stones of one set of the combatants 
being decorated with ribbons, while 
the otherhadnone. The ribbonmen 
had laid their stones well into the 
tee and had formed a fair guard 
about them; but a powerful op- 
ponent had come down upon them 
‘like the wolf on the fold,’ and had 
scattered the in as well as guard 
stones into very innocent localities. 
At this juncture it was the turn of 
the minister to play. He had se- 
lected the heaviest stones on the ice, 
and in the shape of the handles they 
differed from the others. The 
ribbon skip was nervously anxious, 
for there was but one more player on 
his side, and the odds were already 
against him. 

‘Do you see this port, Mr. Came- 
ron?’ shouted the skip. 

‘I do,’ replied the divine. 

‘Weel draw in thro’ it; there’s 
nae ither possible way to save us.’ 

Clericus looked grimly at the tee, 
but said nothing. 

‘More light there,’ at last he cried; 
and the players behind the tee sepa- 
rated so that the broom-stick of the 
skip, resting on the tee, was dis- 
tinctly seen against the snowydepths 
beyond. Cameron then let go the 
stone, for he discharged it with such 
ease that he appeared to exercise no 
positive motive power. 

It slowly oat with unerring pri- 


cision and rested its centre directly 
on the tee. 


‘It’s on the tap, exactly like a 


kettle on the fire! Mister Cameron 

ye’'ve played afore noo! Tl no 

speak anither word, ye ken what to 
o neist.’ 

Mister Cameron nodded. 

A no-ribbonman played next, but 
missed his aim. 

Cameron again came forward and 
played up his second stone, a dead 
guard against the first, and his side 
noted two scores. His star cul- 
minated from that moment, and he 
was regarded as an oracle in all 


points of policy and stratagem. The 
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match was against time, and when 
the hour of adjournment came, the 
ribbonmen from the unskilfulness of 
their last player lost the rink,—the 
stones having been scarcely if at all 
disturbed by the manipulation of the 
last performer,—Cameron was soli- 
cited | to re-play the final shot by 
way of experiment. He took his 
aim steadily, and striking out foes, 
and advancing friends he scored 
three, which feat had it been played 
legitimately would have given vic- 
tory to his side by onescore. Thus 
ended our St. Regulus game, and 
we walked back with great glee to 
Mermaid Hall; the snow was now 
more compact, and the route was 
down hill, and last not least we had 
a great man amongst us. The dead 
birds on the way side and the feeble- 
ness with which the living escaped 
from the trees as we came up to 
them, attested the severity of the 
late frost: but the experienced eye 
of the minister discerned matter for 
fear in the distant horizon. Even- 
ing closed in heavily : neither moon 
nor star made their appearance, and 
there was imminent danger of a 
‘fresh’ coming on through the 
night. Matters looked worse up 
till bed time, and when I awoke, 
somewhere about that point in the 
reign of darkness when ‘sleep sits 
proudest on her throne,’ I was 
alarmed by a dropping outside; I 
started up and ran to the window, 
and opening it ascertained to my 
dismay that the thaw had begun in 
good garnest. In the morning we 
set out, hoping that, despite the state 
of the road, the thick ice on the 
grand pond might still be in working 
order. At no word had been 
received from head-quarters, but 
at the station beyond, we were 
told that a telegraphic message had 
been received, that the match was 
not to come off. The disappoint- 
ment was general and _ intense. 
Every point accessible to the magic 
wires had been warned, but hun- 
dreds came from distances where 
this pioneer of civilization had not 
been extended, and they received the 
news with black and mortified looks, 
and cast down their Brooms in des- 
pair. Up to the time we write, 
the national match of 1853-4 remains 
still undecided, and the weather 
gives little token of hope. 

To the uninitiated, we may now 
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afford some explanations relative to 
the noble Scotch game of curling. 

The rink or area for playing, is 
from thirty-two to forty-two yards 
in length, and the tees are of course 

laced at each end. The hog-score 

1s one-sixth part of the length of 
the rink from each tee, and every 
stone is considered a hog which does 
not clear a square placed on the 
score. Stones lying beyond seven 
feet from the tee are not counted. 
An ordinary game consists of four 
players on each side, and in this case 
the number of shots deciding it is 
twenty-one. In a bonspeil or match 
where the number of players is 
greater, the contest is for the 
greatest number of shots within a 
given time. 

The stones may be popularly des- 
cribed as being very much the shape 
of a tea-kettle, with this difference, 
that generally the handle is shaped 
like a capital F, or more strictly an 
inverted L. The weight varies ee 
thirty to fifty pounds, the cireum- 
ferences may be about thirty-six 
inches, and the height four. Those 
accustomed to the bowling green 
will have some difficulty in under- 
standing how a fifty pounder can be 
despatched such a distance as forty- 
two yards, and the raw curler’s first 
difficulty is to ‘send up’ the stones. 
Nay more, those accustomed to a 
short rink often find themselves at 
sea, when called on to play a match 
on one of larger dimensions. But 
the stones being very smooth and 
the ice smoother still, there is 
little resistance beyond atmospheric 
pressure, and dexterity rather than 
strength overcomes the difficulty. 

In addition to stones, each player 
must take a broom with him, and 
considering that this is a game 
played under the canopy of Heaven, 
when the thermometer often stands 
at zero, the utility of this implement 
in keeping up the circulation inde- 
pendently of its mechanical utility 
in the'sport, is not rashly to be un- 
cheek Perhaps, there is no out- 
door pastime which so equably keeps 
up an agreeable temperature of 
the body as Curling. What with 
sending up the stones, sweeping, 
walking, running, and the mental 
activity »called forth by the com- 
petition of the players, no one 
ever feels cold, although few en- 
case themselves in upper gar- 
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ments when playing. But let us 
explain what is meant by sweeping. 
ell then, gentle reader, suppose 
that you dispatch a stone which 
reaches what is called the ‘middle 
line,’ there is a danger that it may 
be hogged, or that, if passing up the 
hog-score, it may not reach the pre- 
cise spot, which, that all important 
personage the skipper (of whom 
more anon) may in his wisdom think 
fit; then it is obvious that the friction 
reduced by small particles of snow 
cae on the ice will retard its pro- 
gress. If this be the case, your side 
must have their brooms ready and 
sweep before the stone at the word 
of command, in order to give it way. 
Your party can sweep from the mid- 
dle line to the tee, but if a stone has 
too much momentum and so goes 
past the tee, then your adversaries 
are entitled to sweep in order that it 
may run as far beyond the goal as 
possible. To prevent confusion of 
rooms, the players must, from the 
beginning, keep their respective sides 
of the rink. 

The skip or captain is generally, 
and always ought to be, the best 
player on his side, and on him rests 
the whole responsibility of directing 
the play of his mates. He takes 
his stand opposite to the players, 
and at the tee that they are playin 
up to. Every player must play, an 
every man must sweep according as 
he orders; he may in emergencies 
solicit advice from his side; but his 
rule being absolute, even this is op- 
tional. When it is the turn of the 
skip to play, he delegates his autho- 
rity to another, who officiates at the 
tee for the time being. We need 
hardly say, that shots count accord- 
ing to their proximity to the tee, 
and although twenty-one may appear 
to be a short number, yet when 
players are equally matched, the 
game frequently extends over seve- 
ral hours. 

Curling is a game of great anti- 
quity in Seotland,* but, for a long 
time, its cultivation was confined to 
the southern and western districts. 
It is now being taken up all over 
the country, akon, in the north- 
east, where the snow does not hold 
long, it is penetrating but slowly. 


In curling districts every parish has 
Sipeeremnnetieeana ast eet demeensemeeanee 
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its club or clubs, and local contests 
take place between club and elub, 
between married and single in one 
club, or between parish and parish, 
or district and district. The in- 
creasing popularity of the game re- 
sulted in the formation a few years 
ago, of the Royal Caledonian Club, 
intended to embrace all local institu- 
tions, and to furnish a pond of suf- 
ficient dimensions to afford accom- 
modation to representative players 
from all parts of Scotland. ‘The 
‘grand match’ is contested between 
players holding from clubs south or 
north of the Firth of Forth. The 
Forth, as any one may see from a 
map of Scotland, does not bisect 
Scotland, but it pretty accurately 
divides the curling district, and the 
locality of the grand pond is also 
favourable to players from all points 
of the compass. It is situated at 
Carsebeck Muir in Perthshire, and 
furnishes a magnificent area of about 
sixty acres, ‘ sentinelled round,’ as a 
player has well expressed it, ‘ by the 
Ochil and Grampian hills,’ and des- 
tined to embrace greater gatherings 
of Scotsmen than have ever been col- 
jected in the district since the famous 
batile of Sheriffmuir. The pond is 
constructed on the property of Mrs. 
Home Drummond Stirling Moray, 
of Abercairney, whose liberality 
calls for the gratitude of every 
enuine curler. The ‘pond’ has 
=~ the great fact connected with 
the history of the club, and its in- 
fluence on adherents has been 
marked and decided. Last year 
sixteen new clubs joined its ranks, 
of which twelve were in Scotland, 
one in England, and three in Cana- 
da. The total number of clubs in 
connexion with the central institute, 
is 270, and the aggregate number of 
members connected with these is up- 
wards of 12,000. At the last grand 
match the denizens north of the 
Forth beat those of the South, by 
333. The numbers stood thus :-— 
North of Forth . 2488 
South of Forth . 2155 


oor 

ovr 
The south was wont to furnish the 
best players, but the northerns, with 
the zeal of new converts, appear to be 
practising hard, and it is clear that 


* The Kilsyth Club, formed in 1716, is the oldest institution in connexion with 
the Grand Club, but the game dates from an earlier origin than this; and archeo- 
ogists will doubtless assign its birth to the Stone period. 
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the south, if it is to keep its laurels, 
must look after them. 

The Grand Club publishes an 
Annual from which curious statis- 
tical information might be gleaned, 
particularly in respect to the consti- 
tution of local clubs. Each of these 
has a patron, a president, a vice-pre- 
sident, representative members to 
the Royal Club, a treasurer, a secre- 
tary, and a chaplain. As may be 
expected, such a staff as this pulls 
into the net the nobility, gentry, 
members of parliament, and clergy; 
and much compulsion is not needed, 
as many members of the aristocracy 
are keen curlers, and are anxious to 
contest a rink with the humblest of 
their ploughmen. For example, we 
find the following names of the 
Skips at the last contest :— 

NorrTH. 

Scone & Perth Club, Earl of Mansfield. 
Kilgraston Sir Tho. Moncrieff. 
Rossie Lord Kinnaird. 
Dunkeld ... Duke of Atholl. 
Strathallan Viscount Strathallan. 
Weem Sir R. Menzies, Bart. 
Alloa... ... ... ... Sir N. Morrison. 
Delvine Sir J. M. McKenzie, 

Bart. 

Sir John Ogilvy, Bt, 
Sours. 

Mid Calder Club, Hon.Capt.Sandiland. 
Larbert Col. Dundas. 
Coultridge J. Baird, M.P. 
Penicuik C. Cowan, M.P. 

Tn their greater selection of aris- 
tocratie skips the north do not ap- 
pear to have lost by the arrange- 
ment, as a fair proportion of the 
rinks marshalled by the above noble 
and honourable individuals achieved 
the victory over their opponents. 

The slshabotical list of clubs con- 
tains evidence that, as we have al- 
ready said, curling is crossing the 
Border line. Thus we have in the 
list the following Clubs :— 


Instituted, 


1847 


Dundee 


Halifax Club ... 

Halifax Thistle. 
Liverpool and Everton ... 
Manchester 

Montreal... ... ... 
Montreal Caledonia. 
Montreal Thistle 
Newcastle-on-Tyne... 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. 
INS wncicultideed cane 
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The ‘ Annual’ also embodies nume- 
rous rules and regulations for prize 
matches, and explanation of techni- 
calities, accompanied with useful 
diagrams; but we fear that no de- 
scription of the more recondite sub- 
tleties would be appreciated by 
the general reader, who has no 
royal road to initiation in the game 
except personal compearance on 
the ice. The work is not entirely 
devoted to such details; it ends with 
more sentimental matter in the shape 
of a brief selection of curling songs, 
of which we take the liberty of ap- 
pending a specimen. 


CURLING SONG. 
BY PROFESSOR TENNANT, 
Tune—Highland Watch. 
Arouse, arouse, ilk curling club, 
Frae Groat’s house to the Border, 
Ye’re a’ to meet on Carsebreck Dub, 
Sae get your brooms in order; 
And haste ye to that icy plain 
To meet your ain King Johnnie [Mr. 
Frost], 
He’s lang been absent frae his ain 
Wha we lo’e best o’ ony. 
Chorus. 
Let South and North and a’ come forth, 
Frae Hieland Glen and Lowland, 
Greenloanin hill maun see your skill, 
Your loyal hearts and true hand, 


Come Piper John and lead the van, 
In Tartan sheen weel happit, 

The check is our ain Curling clan 
Wi stanes and brooms bedeckit. 

Auld Scotia’s game’s the curling stanes, 
For cricket games wha’s carin’, 

Gie’s skips to steer, ice clean and clear, 
And stanes on rinks careerin. 

Chorus. 

Then ply the game wi’ broom and stane, 
Let Blackford’s echoes hear it; 

May ourSouth side gain a deathless fame, 
The laurel win and wear it. 


Ye ladies fair! get on your cloaks, 
Your shawls and polkas cozie, 

Come out and see the grand Bonspiel, 
*T will make you red and rosy. 

Let dukes and lords lay by their swords, 
Likewise ye squires and yeomen, 

Who taks a besom in his hand 
Maun be a leal and true man. 


Chorus. 
God save the Queen, Prince Albert, too, 
Who is our noble Patron, 
And may he live and ply the broom, 
Till he’s an auld auld vetran. 
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GALLINACEANA. 
PEACOCKS. 


HOUKIIM—Does this Hebrew 

word mean Peacocks? We may 

answer in the words of the Italian 
witness—‘ more yes than no.’ 

Bochart says ‘yes,’ and justifies 
his evidence by the Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, and tin versions; and 
most of the learned Jews.are of the 
same opinion. The Seventy, accord- 
ing to the Alexandrian manuscript, 
—(varie lectiones)—wrote taover. 

Barker’s Bible* (1st Kings, c. x.) 
gives the following version. v. 21:— 

And all King Solomon’s drinking 
vessels were of golde, and all the vessels 
of the house of the wood of Lebanon 
were of pure gold, none were of silver, 
for it was nothing esteemed in the dayes 
of Solomon. 
vy. 22:— 

For the King had on the Sea the navy 
of Tharshish, with the navy of Hiram: 
once in three yeere came the navie of 
Tharshish, and brought gold and silver, 
yvory, and apes and peacockes., 

And again, 2nd Chronicles, c. ix., v. 
20:— 

And all King Salomon’s drinking 
vessels were of gold, and all the vessels 
of the house of the wood of Lebanon 
were of pure gold: for silver was no- 
thing esteemed in the dayes of Solomon. 
v. 21:— 

For the king’s ships went to Tarshish 
with the servants of Huram, every three 
yeere once came the ships of Tarshish, 
and brought gold, and silver, yvorie, 
and apes, and peacocks. 

A note, with a reference from 
‘Tarshish,’ says ‘which countrey of 
the best writers is thought to bee 
Cilicia, reade 1 King, 10, 22;’ 
and, on turning to that verse of the 
tenth chapter of the Book of Kings 
we find the following commentary :— 

By Tharshish is meant Cilicia, which 
was abundant in variety of precious 
things. 

In the same edition will be found 


o chapter of the Book of Job, v. 
I= 


Hast thou given the pleasant wings 
unto the peacocks? or wings and feathers 
unto the ostrich? 

The version now read in our 
— gives (lst Kings, ¢. x., v. 


* 1615. 
VOL, XLIX. NO. CCXCI. 


For the King had at sea a navy o 
Tharshish with the navy of Hiram: once 
in three years came the navy of Thar- 
shish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks. 

2nd Chronicles, c. ix., v. 21:— 

For the king's ships went to Tarshish 
with the servants of Huram: every three 
years once came the ships of Tarshish 
bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks, 


Job, ec. 39, v. 16:— 


Gavest thou the goodly wings unto 
the peacocks? or wings and feathers unto 
the ostrich? 


But Huet, Reland, and Older- 
mann are for rendering the word 
‘parrots,’ and to this version Harmer 
is inclined. Buxtorf renders the 
word ‘ pavones, vel juxta quosdam 
psittaci.’ 

Haseus differs from all these. He 
supposes the word to be the same 
with succiim—inhabitants of caves 
—and to mean—what does the zoo- 
logical reader think ? the long-tailed 
monkey! which we, with all due 
deference to Haseus, have always 
considered an arboreal animal, and 
never given to haunt cave or ca- 
vern, except when hard pressed by 
the hunters. 

Dr. Harris modestly says, ‘ the 
evidence in favour of mee seems 
to me to preponderate;’ and so it 
seems to us. 

India, as we shall presently see, 
is the original habitat of the pea- 
cocks. Their introduction thence 
into Persia and Media must have 
been easy. 

From Persia the steps of disper- 
sion were probably Judea, Egypt, 
Greece, and lastly Europe gene- 
rally. 

If the fleet of Solomon visited India 
(writes Dr. Harris) they might easily 
procure this bird, whether from India 
itself or from Persia; and certainly the 
bird, by its beauty, was likely to attract 
attention, and to be brought among 
other rarities of natural history by 
Solomon’s emissaries, who would be in- 
structed to collect every curiosity in the 
countries they visited. 

Let any one (observes the learned 
Parkhurst) attentively survey the pea- 


T 
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cock in all the glorious display of the 
prismatic colours of his train,* 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 


and he will not be surprised that Solo- 
mon’s mariners, who cannot be su 
ignorant of their master’s taste for na- 
tural history, should bring some of these 
wonderful birds from their southern ex- 
pedition, 

To India we must be grateful for 
Peacocks as well as for common 
fowls. On the continent and in the 
islands of Ceylon and Java flocks of 
them are still found as the oriental 
sportsman well knows. What a 
gorgeous mark the bird must be, 
and how frequently must its magni- 
ficent train save it as it flies before 
the gun. We have heard one by 
whose fire many have fallen, declare 
that, at first, the effect of the irides- 
cent plumage glancing in the sun 
was quite dazzling, and when, at 
last, a peacock fell, it dropped like 
a meteor, and lay on the ground like 
a heap of gold and gems. 

The Great Alexander found vast 
numbers of wild peacocks in the 
shady grove on the banks of the 
Hyarotis,+ and, unlike our sports- 
man, is said to have been so 
affected by their beauty, that he 
protected their lives by awarding 
a severe punishment to those who 
should killthem. Whether Philip's 
warlike son sent them to Greece 
does not appear, but it is certain 
that his accomplished tutor was 
well acquainted with their natural 
history, as we shall hereafter find. 
Elian merely tells us that they 
were brought into Greece from 
some barbarous country, though it 
is evident that they were held in the 
highest estimation at Athens, where, 
he says, a pair were valued at a 
thousand drachma, which in our 
money may be stated at 32/.5s.10d., 
according to Pennant, who thinks 
that their next step might be to 
Samos, where they adorned the pre- 
cincts of the temple of the Queen of 
Heaven by their splendid presence. 

However they may have been 
introduced into the land, it is not to 
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be wondered at that the moment 
the glorious plumage of the birds 
met the eye of the romantic imagi- 
native Greek, who deified every 
object in nature that he saw about 
him, they should enter into the 
region of poetical fable, with which 
he delighted to surround himself. 
The watchful son of Arestor was 
therefore set to watch the trans- 
formed Io by the outraged Juno. 
But the libertine father of gods and 
men sent the convenient and charm- 
ing son of Maia with the most har- 
monious of lyres. As he played the 
multitudinous eyes became heavy 
with the delicious languor flowing 
from the heavenly musician’s hand: 
they closed in a sleep which knew 
not waking; and what could the 
zoddess do more than transfer the 
naive’ eyes of her murdered 
guard to the train of her sacred 
bird P 

The deipnosophist in Athenzus 
suggests that these beautiful birds 
were first naturalized and bred in 
Samos, and thence carried forth into 
other regions, as was the case with 
the common fowls in Persia, and the 
Guinea Hens in Atolia. Had not 
the city of the Sun its Pheenixes; 
Athens her owls; Cyprus her lovely 
doves? Yea verily; But the Samian 
Juno claimed the glorious Peacocks, 
and is not the image of the bird 
struck on the coins of that happy 
isle P 

In Leucadia, if we are to believe 
Clearchus, was a peacock that loved 
a virgin so devotedly, that when she 
died he expired with her. This 
tragical story is preceded by another 
of a goose which fell in love with 
the boy Amphilochus; and, by way 
of a set-off, we are told that Her- 
meas the Samian, the son of Hermo- 
dorus loved a goose.} 

At first Peacocks were very rare 
on the continent, as we may gather 
from the oration TMept Tadyv of Anti- 
phon, who dwells on their splendour, 
and remarks how people came from 
far and near—even from Lacedemon 
and Thessaly—to see them.$ The 





Multicolor et discolor et versicolor. Nunquam ipsa, quando alia. Toties 
denique mutanda, quoties movenda.—Tertullian. 

+ Hine per deserta ventum est ad fluvium Hyaroten; junctum erat flumini 
nemus, opacum arboribus alibi inusitatis agrestiumque pavonum multitudine fre- 
quens.— Quint. Curt., lib. ix., c. 13. 

t Atheneeus, lib. xiii. 


§ Atheneus, lib. ix. 
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airy Greek dramatist alludes to them 
in two of his plays, * and they doubt- 
less soon became comparatively com- 
mon and familiar to the multitude. 
Buffon is not the only author who 
asserts that the bird was brought 
into Greece in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, but others assert 
that it was introduced there before 
the age of Pericles, and it must be 
confessed that the weight of the 
evidence is in favour of the latter 
chroniclers. Zhe Acharnians, one 
of the plays of Aristophanes, in 
which the bird is mentioned, was 
represented in the third year of the 
88th Olympiad : The Birds, the 
other play in which it is named, 
shook the Athenian sides in the 
second _ of the 91st; and Alex- 
ander did not see the light till the 
second year of the 98th Olympiad. 
Other ancient poets—Eupolis, for 
instance—are quoted by Athenzus, 
nor does Aristotle himself speak of 
the peacock in any other terms than 
those which would lead us to the 
conclusion that it was very well 
known when he wrote. In the first 


book of his History of Animals he 


makes use of it in familiar illustra- 
tion. Some animals are jealous and 
vain like the peacock, says he, when 
speaking of their dispositions and 
qualities. 

As the Roman name and arms 
spread, the polite Athenian soon 
found that he was no match for the 
stern invader. Nations became 
Roman provinces, and all that was 
curious and valuable in Nature and 
art flowed into the Tiber. The old 
edition of the Bible, to which we 
have alluded, makes Cilicia the Tar- 
shish whence Solomon’s Apes and 
Peacocks were brought; and of 
Cilicia was Cicero proconsul. No 
wonder, then, that the ancient 
Roman was able to point to his 
eacocks, as one of the proofs that 

reece and Asia Minor were in- 
cluded in the Empire. Cato men- 
tions them in his chapter on the 
birds belonging to the villa. Varro, 
in his entertaining colloquy, makes 
Merula enter largely into their 
habits and their utility as stock. 
Axius begins the subject jocularly, 


* The Acharnians and the Birds. 
+ Ante, p. 106; post, p. 278. 
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by saying, ‘you may speak freely 
concerning the peacock, now that 
Firceliust is gone; if you said any- 
thing which might reflect on the 
family, ‘ fortasse tecum duceret 
serram’—im other words, ‘ might 

uarrel with you.’” Upon this hint 

erula speaks, and proceeds to re- 
late how flocks of them began to be 
raised within the memory of him- 
self and his auditors, and to be sold 
for a great price, illustrating his 
observation by the annual profit 
made of them by M. Autidius 
Lurco.t He then proceeds to re- 
mark, that the cocks ought to be 
fewer than the hens, if profit be re- 
garded; if kept for pleasure, the 
reverse. He tells his friends that 
wild flocks are said to exist in foreign 
islands, in Juno’s grove at Samos, 
and in M. Piso’s island of Planasia. 
They are not, he says, fit for breed- 
ing when less than two years’ old, 
nor when they become aged. They 
are fed with every kind of grain, 
barley especially, of which last 
grain, he observes, Seius allows 
them a“modius§ each every month, 
and more when they breed, and 
before they lay. Seius expects to 
have three young ones from his 
poultry-keeper, and when they are 
grown he sells them for fifty de- 
narii,|| so that no sheep turns to 
better account. He buys eggs and 
sets them under hens, and when the 
young ones are hatched, brings them 
into the building which he has 
erected for peacocks. This should 
be made in proportion to the num- 
ber of birds, and ought to have 
separate apartments, so secured that 
no serpent nor noxious animal may 
approachthem. Before the building 
heal be a place where they may 
go to feed when the weather is fine. 
Every part should be kept clean, 
ite keeper should go about with 
a shovel, remove the droppings and 
lay them up. He then refers to the 

and augural entertainment given 
by Q. Hortensius, at which they 
were said to have been first served 
up. His example was soon followed 
by many, and the price of the birds 
was raised, so that their eggs were 
sold for five denarii, and the birds 


+ His name being Fircelius Pavo. 


§ Rather more than an English peck. 


| 1. 128. Bhd. 


‘ 
T2 
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themselves for fifty; and thus a 
flock of a hundred may yield forty 
thousand sesterces; or, as Albutius 
said, if each hen had three young 
ones, a sum of sixty thousand ses- 
terces might be raised: but, as 
— says to Axius, in the same 
colloquy, ‘if you get together five 
thousand, and there is a feast and a 
triumph, you may soon put sixty 
thousand sesterces out to use.’ 

The birds were kept as ornaments 
in trim gardens and pleasure grounds 
and highly prized; as the wretched 
Pretorian soldier, quartered at 
a to guard the most debauched 
and cruel of Roman emperors, found 
to his cost. Militem praetorianum 
0b subreptum e viridario pavonem 
capite puniit,* writes Suetonius, in 
his life of Tiberius Nero, whom the 
wags in camp had named, even in 
his youth, Biberius Caldius Mero, 
— nimiam vini aviditatem.t 

he Peacock figured in the 
apotheosis of Empresses, as the 
agle did in that of Emperors, and 
the Avis Junonia indicated the 
high place in heaven reserved for 
the new goddess. It appears on a 
fine medal of Faustina with grandly 
expanded train,t and the empress 
appears on some coins borne on the 
bird. On the reverse of another 
large brass medal is a lectisternium 
with a sceptre in the place to be oc- 
cupied by the same Diva; and a pea- 
cock with spread train stands before 
the drapery. 

These noble birds, however, once 
so rare, soon became common at 
Rome, and Athenxus notices their 
presence in houses in a domesticated 
state ;§ and also how they became 
at last as plenty as quails. 

Such an importation was not 
likely to escape the notice of the 
most madly luxurious people that 
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ever abused God’s gifts: gluttons of 
whom it was truly said, Kdunt ut 
vomant, vomunt ut edant. 

‘The first that killed peacocks to 
be served up as a dish at the table 
was Hortensius, that great orator, in 
that solemne feast which he made 
when he was consecrated high priest : 
and M. Aufidius Lurco devised first 
to feed them fat: by which inven- 
tion of his he might dispend by 
yerely revenue, 60,000 sesterces. 
And this was about the time of the 
last Pirats war.’ || 

Martial (xiii. 70) is quite pathetic 
on the sacrifice of so much beauty 
to the grosser pleasure of the table : 
Miraris quoties gemmantes explicat alas, 

Et potes hunc scevo tradere dure coco ? 

Two thousand choice fishes, seven 
thousand delicate birds formed a 
part of one of these boundlessly ex- 
travagant banquets. Vitellius and 
his brother distinguished themselves 
in this abandoned contest for ce- 
lebrity. The great silver dish of 
Drusillanus Rotundus, freedman of 
Claudius, weighing 500 lbs., shrinks 
into insignificance when compared 
with that of the Imperial son of 
Lucius Vitellius, and called by him, 
as if in bitter mockery of the tri- 
umph of the sensual over the intel- 
lectual, ‘ The Shield of Minerva’ : 

As for their meats they had variety, 
and very costly. For our world would 
be too narrow for their throats. For 
they valued their dainty meats, not by 
the taste but by the cost. They were 
content with no meats but those were 
brought from Colchis that was out of the 
bounds of the Roman Empire, or came 
from those seas that were noted for ship- 
wracks ; and the greater the price was, 
the more they were pleased with them. * 

At the dedication of ‘ The Shield,’ 
Vitellius outdid himself: 

For in this, there were the livers of 


* c. 60. The jealous tyrant seems to have been in particularly bad humour 
just at this time; for in the same chapter we read of an unlucky fisherman who 
intruded upon his privacy, calculating upon the agreeable surprise of a particularly 
Jarge Red Mullet, in return for which offering Tiberius commanded that the 
intruder’s face should be well rubbed with the fish. The poor foolish fellow could 
not help congratulating himself aloud that he had not offered an enormous Locusta 
or Sea Crawfish, which he had also caught, whereupon a second order was given to 
rasp his face with the locusta. Those who are familiar with the terrible spike- 
armour with which this crustacean is defended may guess what sort of visage the 


patient presented after the lacerating operation. 


others, least said is soonest mended. 
+ Ibid. c. 42. 
§ Lib. xiv. c. 70. 


On such occasions, as on many 


t Diva Faustina Pia—Large Brass. 


|| Holland's Plinie. 


§ Constancy of Nature. 
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Giltheads, the brains of pheasants and 
peacocks, the tongues of crimson-winged 
birds,* the small gutst of Lampries, 
brought as far as from Carpasium (a 
Carpathio) and the Spanish Seas by 
Marriners and Gallies, and these he 
mingled together. t 


During his reign of eight months 
and a few days, this personification 
of gluttony contrived to waste nearly 
as many millions sterling in the in- 
dulgence of his monstrous appetites. 

To the Roman invader we pro- 
bably owe the introduction of pea- 
cocks into these islands ; but before 
we endeavour to trace the birds in 
Britain, let us take advantage of an 
empire far more ample than that in- 
vader ever knew, to cast a glance 
at them in their wild state in the 
East, whence they originally came. 

Over the north of India, and the 
islands of Malaisia, the peacock is 
still spread in its natural condition. 
Colonel Sykes describes it as 
abundant in the thick and dee 
woods of the Ghauts. It is, he tells 
us, the Mohr of the Mahrattas, and 
easily domesticated, adding that 
many Hindu temples in the Dukhun 
(Deccan) have considerable flocks of 
them. There can be no doubt of 
the identity of the European domes- 
ticated bird with the wild peacock of 
India. 

That keen oriental sportsman, 
Colonel Williamson, in his anecdotes 
of peacock-shooting, relates that he 
saw surprising quantities of wild 
tea in the Jungletery district. 

Vhole woods were bright with their 
rich plumage, to which the risin 
sun gave additional brilliancy. Sm 
patches of plain, mostly cultivated 
with mustard, then in bloom, among 
the grass, induced the birds to feed, 
and increased the beauty of the 
scene. Colonel Williamson declares 
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that he speaks within bounds when 
he asserts that there could not be 
less than twelve or fifteen hundred 
pea-fowlsof various sizes within sight 
of the spot where he stood for near 
an hour. He found it easy to get a 
shot in a jungle, but when the birds 
collected in flocks of forty or fifty, as 
is their habit, there was a difficulty. 
When so congregated they are not 
easily sprung, and run very fast, 
with such celerity indeed that he 
doubts whether a slow spaniel could 
make them take wing. Their 
flight is heavy and strong, gene- 
rally within easy shot. If winged 
only, their swiftness of foot gene- 
rally insures their escape. Towards 
dusk they fly into high trees on 
which they roost. 

The woods of Ceylon are en- 
riched by the presence of these birds 
in a wild state. 

In England Peacocks’ crests ap- 
pear to have been among the regal 
ornaments in ancient times. They 
formed part of the fine paid to King 
John by Ernald de Aclent. In the 
ancient roll, compiled by the master- 
cook of King Richard II., we find 
that ‘ Pecokys and Partrigchis schul 
ben yparboyld and lardyd and etyn 
with gyngenyr.’ It may be early 
traced in great solemnities when 
brave knights made their vows before 
the peacock and the ladies, and soon 
became a standing dish at great 
feasts. 

At the ‘Intronization of the 
reverende father in God George 
Nevell, Archbishop of York, and 
Chauncelour of Englande in the vi. 
yere of the raigne of Kyng Edwarde 
the fourth,’ we find among the 
numerous items, ‘In Peacockes 
ciiii.; and, in the second course, ap- 
pears ‘ Pecocke in his Hakeil.’ 

Leland in his account of the 


* Flamingoes. Admiral Smyth, in his excellent Descriptive Catalogue of a 
Cabinet of Roman Imperial Large- Brass Medals, says, ‘I once ordered a dish of the 
tongues of these birds, which proved but indifferent eating, owing perhaps to our 
cooks being less skilful than those of Vitellius.’ We rejoice to hear that this enter- 
taining and instructive writer, who has thrown so much light on science and art, is 
about to publish a manual of the history of the great Roman families—an ancient 


Roman Peerage in short. 


lactes.’ 


+ The words in Suetonius, from whom Jonston quotes, are ‘murenarum 
Smyth, who is well up to his work, writes sounds. 


Quere tamen whether 


soft-roes may not be more germane to the matter? The murenz were not Lampreys 
(Petrom yzon), but eel-like, sharp-toothed fishes, with strong crotaphite muscles, 
indicating a voracity and power which must have been much more terrible to the 
unhappy slaves who were thrown to them than the soft-mouthed suctorial lampreys. 


+ Constancy of Nature. 
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coronation feast of Elizabeth, queen 
of Henry VIL., relates how, ‘ At the 
ende of the Hall on high byfor the 
Wyndow, ther was made a stage for 
the Trumpetts and Mynstrells, 
whiche when the furste course was 
sett forwarde, bygan to blowe. The 
Sergeaunts of armes byfor theym, 
the Controller and Tresorer, and 
then the iij. Estats on Horsbak afore 
rehersede. The Lorde Fitzwater, 
Sewer, in his Surcot, with Tabarde 
Sleves, a Hode abought his Nek, 
and his Towell above all, servede 
the messes as ensueth, al borne by 
Knyghts:’ and then the worthy 
Leland, with laudable accuracy 
enumerates every dish of this first 
course. 

And when the Hall was honorably 
servede thorow, the Trumpetts blew to 
the ij course, which was accompanyede 
as the furste course. 

In this second course, among the 
things first named, were ‘ Joly 
ras; ‘Mamane with lozengs 

of Golde ;’ and ‘ Pekok in Hakell ;’ 
and further down we find ‘Seyle in 
Fenyn entierly served richely.’ 

In another ‘ dynner’ the bird ap- 
pears in ‘The Thirde Course,’ thus 
-—‘ Pecocke with gylt neb.’ 

In the subsequent reign, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Roger 
Rockley with Elizabeth Nevile, 
daughter of Sir John Nevile, of 
eee or a. near — 
(14 Jan —l7th year of He 
VIIL), ae tind te the dishes of 
the first course at dinner, ‘ Peacocks, 
2 of a dish,’ and in ‘The expence in 
the week for Flesh and Fish for the 
same marriage,’ we find an ‘ Item, in 
Peacocks 12, £0 16s. Od. ;’ two oxen 
being charged in the same account, 
£3 ; two ‘ Brawns,’ 22s.; and ‘ Lamb 
3,’ 4s. 

In such grand entertainments the 
peacock made its appearance in 
various forms, but principally as a 
roast, and generally ‘in his Hakell,’ 
or clothed with its brilliant plumage, 
not unfrequently with a sponge 
dipped in spirits of wine lighted in 
its bill. And now— 

We will proceed to declare the manner 
of serving and setting forth of meat for 
a@ great feast: for what availes it our 
good House-wife to be never so skilful in 
the parts of cookery, if she want skill to 
marshall the dishes, and set every one in 
his due place, giving precedency accord- 
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ing to fashion and custome. It is like to 
a fencer leading a band of men in a rout, 
who knows the use of the weapon, but 
not how to put meninorder. It is then 
to be understood that it is the office of 
the Clerk of the Kitchin (whose place 
our House-wife must many times supply) 
to order the meate at the dresser, and de- 
liver it unto the Sewer, who is to deliver 
it to the gentlemen and yeomen- waiters 
to bear to the table. Now because we 
allow no officers but our housewife, to 
whom we only speak in this book, she 
shall first marshall her sallets, delivering 
the grand sallet first, which is evermore 
compound: then green sallets, then 
boyled sallets, then some smaller com- 
pound sallets. Next unto sallets she 
shall deliver forth all her fricases, the 
simple first, as collops, rashers, and 
such like, then compound fricases : after 
them all her boyled meates in their 
degree, as simple broths, stewd broths, 
and the boylings of sundry fowles. Next 
them all sorts of rost-meates, of which 
the greatest first, as chine of Beef, or 
surloyne, the gigget or legges of mutton, 
goose, swan, veale, pigge, capon, and 
such like. Then bak’d meats, the hot 
first, as fallow-deer in pasty, chickens, 
or calves-foot pye and douset. Then 
cold bak’d meates, phesant, idges, 
turkey, goose, woodcock, and sach like. 
Then lastly, carbanados both simple and 
compound. And being thus marshalled 
from the dresser, the sewer, upon the 
placing them on the table, shall not set 
them down as he received them, but 
setting the sallets extravagantly about 
the table, mixe the fricases about them : 
then the boyld meats amongst the fri- 
cases, rost meats amongst the boyld, 
bak’d meats amongst the rost, and car- 
bonados amongst the bak’d, so that 
before every trencher may stand a sallet, 
a fricase, a boyld meat, a rost meat, a 
bak’d meat, and acarbonado, which will 
both give a most comely beauty to the 
table, and very great contentment to 
the guests. So hkewise in the second 
course, she shall first preferre the lesser 
Wild-fowle, as mallard, teyle, snipe, 
plover, woodcock, and such like: then 
the lesser land-fowl, as chicken, pidgeons, 
partridge, raile, turkey, chickens, young 
pea-hens and such like. 

Then the great wild-fowl ; as bitter, 
hearne, shoveler, crane, bustard and 
such like. Then the greater land-fowles : 
as peacocks, pheasant, puets, gulls and 
such like. Then hot bak’d meats; as 
marrowbone pye, quince-pye, florentine, 
and tarts 


d , 

Then cold bak’d meats, as red deer, 
hare-pye, gammon of bacon-pye, wild- 
bore, roe-pye, and such like, and these 
also shall be marshald at the table as 
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the first course, not one kind all together, 
but each severall sort mixt together, as 
a lesser wild-fowle, and a lesser land- 
fowle ; a great wild-fowle, and a great 
land-fowle ; a hot bak’d meat and a 
cold : and for made dishes and quelque- 
choses which relie onthe invention of 
the cook, they are to be thrust in into 
every placethat is empty, and so sprinkled 
all over the table: and that is the best 
method for the extraordinary great feasts 
of princes. But in case it be for much 
more humble men, then lesser care and 
fewer dishes may discharge it: yet 
before I proceed to that lower rate, you 
shall understand that in these great 
feasts of princes, though I have men- 
tioned nothing but flesh, yet is not fish 
to be exempted ; for it is a beauty and 
an honour to every feast, and is to be 
placed amongst all the several services, as 
thus ; amongst all your sallets all sorts 
of soused fish that lives in the fresh 
water ; amongst your fricases all manner 
of fryed fish ; amongst your boyld meats, 
all fish in broths; amongst your rost 
meats, all fish served hot, but dry; 
amongst the bak’d meats, sea-fish that is 
souc’d, as Sturgion, and the like; and 
amongst your carbonados, fish that is 
broyld. As for your second course, to 
it belongeth all manner of shell-fish, 
either in the shell, or without; the hot 
to goe with the hot meat, and the cold 
with the cold. 

And thus shall the feast be royall, and 
the service worthy. * 

We spare our readers the more 
humble feast, though there may be 
many who would not think it lost 
time to see how the fine old Eng- 
lish gentleman used to live; and 
some may think that with such a 
bill of fare as that above set forth, 
strictures upon the profusion of the 
ancient Romans come with no —z 
good grace. But, in the Englis 
feast, all is honest appliance to 
appease the rage of hunger, with 
the exception of the ‘ Warners’ and 
* Suttletics,’ interspersed to ‘decore’ 
the board as good Caleb Balderstone 
would have put it. In the Roman 
insane profusion, the overwhelming 
expence was not occasioned by the 
penne of resistance—gross enough, 
or the most part—a wild boar 
roasted whole, and a hog or sow 
stuffed with sausages, for instance— 
but by such empty follies as filled 
the dish of Vitellius, or by olios of 
the brains and tongues of birds 
which had been taught to speak. 


* The English Hous-wife. 
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In the chapter ‘Of Peacocks and 
Peahens, their increase order- 
ing,’ being the 20th of the book of 
Cheape and Good Husbandry, it is 
thus written :— 

Peacocks, howsoever our old writers 
are pleased to deceive themselves in their 
praises, are birds more to delight the 
eye, by looking on them, then for any 

i profit; the best commodity 
arising from them, being the clensing 
and keeping of the yard free from veno- 
mous things, as toads, newts, and such 
like, which is their dayly food, whence 
it comes that their flesh is very unwhole- 
some; and used in great banquets more 
for the rarenesse then the nourishment ; 
for it is most certaine, roast a peacock 
or peahen never so dry, then set it 
and look on it the next day, and it 
be blood raw, as if it had not been roasted 
at all. 


This is not very encouraging; but 
we all believe ‘that heaven cat 
meat, and we shrewdly guess at the 
oo cinco old 
peacock or an en, like every- 
thing old, is tough and , ba 
there are few roasts more delicate 
and sapid than a pea-poult. Sucha 
bird if well educated—and a great 
deal depends upon the feeding—is 
tender, white, juicy, and exquisitely 
well-flavoured; far beyond a tur- 
key in delicacy, and superior to a 
well-fed Dorking capon, which a 
turkey is not. As to the ‘blood 
raw’ story, we can only say, that 
when cold, it is, if properly roas 
as free from rawness or even sus- 

icion of being underdone—a fault 
atal to all white meats, whether 
roasted or boiled—as any bird of 
the poultry kind; and he who can- 
not appreciate a cold slice from the 
breast, especially with the accom- 
iment of another from a cold 
Vestmoreland ham, has no sense of 
flavour or of the gastronomic har- 
monies. The principal ingredient 
in the most delicious salade & la 
volaille we ever tasted, was a well- 
fed, masterly roasted pea-chick, 
about three parts grown. 

Of the incorruptible nature of the 
flesh when cooked, stories are not 
wanting ; and it was—perhaps is, for 
this is not the most incredulous of 
ages—commonly believed that boiled 
or roasted it would not putrefy, but 
keep a year or more. 
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Who but God, the creator of all 
things, (writes Saint Augustine) gave 
to peacock’s flesh a faculty of not putri- 
fying? Which thing at first. hearing 
seeming to me incredible, it happened 
that at Carthage there was set before us 
a roasted peacock; of the brawn of 
whose breast we caused to be kept so 
much as we thought convenient: which 
being produced after so many days’ 
space as any other roasted flesh would 
corrupt in, did not at all offend our nose. 
Being laid up again, after more than 
thirty days it was found the same as 
before, and likewise the same after a 
year, save that it was somewhat drier, 
and a little contracted or shrunk. 

Aldrovandi relates that Antonius 
Gigas, ‘ vir pius, doctus, et poeta non 
illepidus’—faint praise that—gave 
him in the year i598 a ‘ frustulum’ 
of peacock’s flesh cooked in 1592, 
*foraminibus quibusdam rotundis 
cribri modo pervium, ex quibus si 
leviter quateretur, pulvis excidebat, 
non aliter ex quibusdam arboribus 
caries, quare non omnino putredinis 
culpi carere videbatur; quamvis 
alioqui odoris gratiam non amisisset, 
sed proxime ad fceniculum accederet. 
Pulvis vero excidens saporis erat 
salsi, et subamari.’ This story is 
repeated in Jonston’s Thawmato- 
graphia. 

eauthor of The Wisdom of God 
in the Creation observes with refe- 
rence to the Saint’s anecdote :— 

To us it seems not so wonderful that. 
the flesh of a peacock, which is of itself 
sufficiently hard and solid, being ren- 
dered harder and drier by roasting, 
should continue a long time uncorrupted 
in a hot country, such as Africa is, es- 
pecially if care be taken, that in moist 
and rainy weather it take no wet, but 
be kept always dry; and I doubt not 
but the same would happen to Turkeys’ 
flesh, or even to Pullets’ flesh boiled or 
roasted. * 


Aristotle, at the end of the 1st 
chapter of his 1st book, where he 
notices the characters of different 
animals, remarks ra d¢ pOovepd xat 

éxada, olov tady, and, in the 
chapter of his sixth book, he ob- 
serves that many birds lay sterile 
eggst and the pea-hen is one of 
em. In the 9th chapter of the 
same book, he states that the dura- 
tion of the peacock’s life is five and 
twenty years or thereabout, and that 
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when it has nearly attained the age 
of three years it begins to have 
young: at the same period the 
—— assumes its colours. Thirty 
ays or a little more are required 
for the hatching of the eggs. The 
female hatches but one brood ina 
ear, sitting on twelve eggs or a 
ittle less. Shedoes not lay these eggs 
consecutively, but, between the lay- 
ing of each, suffers an interval of 
two or three days to elapse. Her 
first brood generally consists of 
eight eggs, and she sometimes lays 
sterile ones. The peacocks couple in 
the spring, and the female begins to 
lay soon afterwards. They lose 
their feathers when the leaves of 
the trees begin to fall, and gain new 
ones when the leaf-buds begin to be 
developed. Those who breed these 
birds set their eggs under common 
hens, because the peacock is apt to 
disturb the hen during incubation 
and break her eggs. e same rea- 
son causes the females of certain 
species of wild birds to avoid the 
male and hide from him, both when 
they lay and when they sit. More 
than two Peahen’s eggs should not 
be placed under a common hen, she 
can neither hatch nor bring up more. 
Care should be taken that she does 
not quit the eggs, and to this end 
they place food near her.t 
This clear account, which, allow- 
ing for the differences of climate, 
accords, in the main, with modern 
observation, indicates not only the 
accuracy of the immortal author, 
but the extent to which peacocks 
had spread in Greece when he wrote. 
Pliny, in the twentieth chapter of 
his tenth book, thus writes :— 


The peacock far surpasses all the rest 
of this kind, as well for beauty, as also for 
the wit and understanding that he hath; 
but principally for the pride and glory 
he takes in himself. For perceiving at 
any time that he is praised and well 
liked, he spreadeth his taile round, 
shewing and setting out his colours to 
the most, which shine again like precious 
stones, and mainly when he turnes them 

inst the sun, as his manner is; for 
so he giveth them a more radiant and 
glittering lustre. And for the same pur- 
pose also with his taile, representing 
fish shels,§ he gives a certain shadow to 
the rest of his feathers, which seeme the 





* Ray's Willughby. 
t Hist. Anim. 
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height when they be a little shadowed: 
and withall, he sets all those eyes of his 
feathers together in a ranke, and gather- 
eth them round, knowing full well that 
he is more looked on for them; and 
therein he taketh no small joy and 
e. On the other side, when he 
ath lost his taile, which usually he 
moulteth every yere when trees shed 
their leaves, until such time as trees 
blossom new, and his taile be grown 
again, he hath no delight to come 
abroad, but as if he were ashamed, or 
mourned, seeketh corners to hide him- 
selfe in. The peacocke ordinarily liveth 
25 yeares. At 3 yeres of age he begins 
to put forth that varietie of colours 
in his feathers. Authors who have 
written of him say, that he is not only 
a proud and vainglorious creature, but 
also as malicious and spightfull, as the 
goose is bashfull and modest: for so 
have some of them observed these pro- 
perties and qualities in these birds. But 
I, for my part, like not to make such 
similitudes.* 

The practical portion of _ 
description is taken almost word for 
word from Aristotle, as you, good 
reader, will see with disgust; for 
the Roman disdains not to have a 
fling at the Grecian from whom he 
derived the pretest art of his 

ractical zoological observations. 
here can be no mistake as to the 
author at whom he is aiming; for 
immediately before the words which 
we have given as his character of 
the peacock, Aristotle writes ra 8é 
aioxuvTndad kai uAakrixd, olov xnv. 
Now, mark again :— 

The Pea-hen falls to lay and breed 
after she is 3 yeres old. In the first 
yere she begins with one or two eggs: 
the yeare following she riseth to foure or 
five: in the rest she reacheth to twelve 
and no more. When she layeth, her 
manner is to rest two or three dayes 
betweene every egge. And thrice a 
on she keepeth this order, namely, if 

er cages be taken from her, and put 
under hens to be sitten upon: for why, 
the Peacocks will break them if they 
can meet with them, because they can- 
not misse and spare the Peahens com- 
pany while they are broody and sitting: 
which is the cause they are wont to lay 
by night, or in some secret corner out 
of the way. * * * The Peahen hatcheth 
in 28 daies, or in thirty at the farthest.+ 

It will be observed that the Pea- 
cock is said to expand or spread his 
tail; but the tail-feathers—those 


* Holland's translation. 
t 1555. 


springing from the rump, are ordi- 
nary, and when raised serve as sup- 
~ to the gorgeous feathers of the 

ack, or more properly, the tail- 
coverts forming the train when they 
are erected and spread. A Turkey- 
cock one his tail literally, though 
when he does so he elevates the 
feathers of his back. 

White, in his delightful History 
of Selborne, says :— 

Having to make a visit to my neigh- 
bour’s peacocks, I could not help ob- 
serving that the trains of these magnifi- 
cent birds appear by no means to be 
their tails, those long feathers growing 
not from the wropygiwm, but all up their 
backs. A range of short, brown, stiff 
feathers, about six inches long, fixed in 
the uropygium, is the real tail, and 
serves as the fulcrum, to prop the train, 
which is long and top-heavy, when set 
onend. When the train is up nothing 
appears of the bird before, but its head 
and neck; but this would not be the 
case were those long feathers fixed only 
in the rump, as may be seen by the tur 
key-cock, when in a strutting attitude. 
By a strong muscular vibration these 
birds can make the shafts of their long 
feathers clatter, like the swords of a 
sword-dancer ; they then trample very 
quick with their feet, and run back- 
wards, towards the females. 

White, no doubt, made these ex- 
cellent observations without an 
suggestion but that of his own quic 
eye and mind, but pereant qui ante 
nos, &c. Old Belon writes of the 
bird :— 

Combien que ses longues plumes ap- 
paroissent sortir de sa queué, toutesfois 
elles sortent de dessus le dos aupres du 
croupion, lequel ila gros, et large: ot 
nature a mis des plumes noires et courtes 
pour soustenir les longues qui sont des- 
sus.’t In the Portraits d’ Oyseaua, etc.,§ 
also bearing his name, and illustrated 
with the same cuts that adorn the folio, 
the bird is represented in all his glory, 
as the rawe of the Greeks; Pavus, Pavo, 
of the Latins; Pavon, Pavone, Pagone 
of the Italians, and Paon of the French, 
standing above the following quatrain : 
L’un des oyseaux le plus plaisant & l’oeil, 
C’est bien le Paon, qui se mire en sa 

roué, 
Et se marchant, est advis qu’il se loué : 
Voy-l& pourquoy il nous figure orgueil. 

In the ‘Parlyament of Byrdes,’ 
the ‘ Pecoke’ and the ‘Swanne’ oc- 
cupy a lofty position, and are very 
sage :— 


+ C. 59. Book 10. 
§ 1557: small 4to. 
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Then sayd the Pecoke and the Swanne, 
Who no good hath, no good canne, 
And lytell is his wytte set by 

That hath not to bere out company. 

Ray remarks that Aristotle writes 
that peacocks lay twelve eggs, but that 
with us, they seldom lay more than 
five or six, before they sit. Climate 
may account for this difference. He 

ives them a bad name, except as to 
their flesh. ‘In my opinion and to 
my palate,’ says our judicious coun- 
tryman, ‘ the fiesh of young peacocks 
is very tender, delicate, and well 
tasted, purely white, and deserved! 
had, by the Romans of old, in hig 
esteem, and price, nothing inferiour 
to that of hens or partridge.’ 

But, on the other hand, he thus 
speaks of them :— 

They are pestilent things in gardens, 
doing a world of mischief: they also 
throw down the tiles, and pluck off the 
thatch of houses. The Pe..cock (saith 
Aldrovandus) though he be a most beau- 
tiful bird to behold, yet that pleasure of 
the eyes is compensated with many an 
ungrateful stroke upon the ears, which 
are often afflicted with the odious noise 
of his horrid, or, as he calls it, hellish 
ery. Whence by the common people in 
Italy it is said to have the feathers of 
an Angel, but the voice of a Devil, and 
the guts of athief. It issaid (and I can 
easily believe it) to prolong its life to an 
hundred years. 

In this last paragraph is a sen- 
tence, that has found its way into 
almost every history of the bird 
published since, Bewick’s being one 
of the exceptions, and Goldsmith’s 
not. We never could reconcile our- 
selves to the concluding words of 
the character given to it, by ‘the 
common people in Italy.’ ‘The 
guts'—the coarse word must be 
written—‘of a thief!’ Let us turn 
to Aldrovandi. Here 
words :— 

Tota vero avis corporis dispositio 
mysticum in se sensum habere videtur. 
Nam veluti caput cristatum, parvum, et 
ut ait Albertus, serpentinum est, cauda 
variis decorata coloribus, incessus occul- 
tus, vox terribilis et clamosa; unde 
vulgd plumis dicitur vestitus Angeli, 
vocem habere Diaboli, et incessum 
latronis. 

Incessum latronis, the gait or 
stealthy pace of a thief. Now your 
printer's devil is a great magician, 
in his way, especially in the arts of 
transforming and deforming. He 
can, by the change or transposition 
of letters, turn ‘calotte’ into ‘ cu- 
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lotte,’ ‘ Boabdil’ into ‘ Bobadil,’ the 
gallant beau sabreur—him of the 
white plume and bloody grave—into 
that incarnate imp of darkness Ma- 
rat, and ‘ gait’—as Ray, who was a 
ripe scholar, doubtless wrote the 
word—into the disgusting monosyl- 
lable. 

Sir Robert Heron, a shrewd ob- 
server of the ways of the feathered, 
as well as of the unfeathered biped, . 
= a most interesting account of 

is observations upon the bird in a 
domesticated state. Writing in 1814, 
he relates that for a good many years 
he had attended to the habits of 
Pea-fowl, and for the last eleven, 
had recorded his observations. He 
found the individuals to differ as 
much in temper as human beings: 
some were willing to take care of the 
young ones of others, while some 
pursued and killed them, and this 
whether they had a brood of their 
own or not. Some cocks assisted in 
the care of young ones: others at- 
tacked them. An early hen fre- 
quently had a brood herself the next 
year. Age made no difference in 
the number of the brood. The hens 
had frequently a great preference for 
a icular peacock. They were 
all so fond of an old pied cock, that, 
one year, when he was confined in 
view, they were constantly assembled 
close to the trellis walls of his prison, 
and would not suffer ‘a japanned 

acock’ to touch them. On his 

eing let out in the autumn, the 
oldest of the hens instantly courted 
him, and not without success. The 
next year he was shut up in a stable, 
and the hens then all courted his 
rival; for, Sir Robert remarks, the 
advances, among these birds, are 
always made by the female. 

Sir Robert believes that the ‘ja- 
panned breed’ are a variety ori- 
ginating in England, and asserts that 
in Lord Brownlow’s numerous breed 
of common, white, and pied, ‘the 
japanned’ suddenly appeared among 
them. The same thing, he says, 
happened in Sir J. Trevelyan’s flock 
of entirely the common sort, and 
also in a breed of common and pied, 
given by Lady Chatham to Mr. 
Thoroton: in both cases to the ex- 
tinction of the previously existing 
breed. 

If by ‘the japanned breed’ Sir 
Robert means the Pavo muticus 
of Linnreus, who described it as 
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being devoid of spurs, probably 
from Aldrovandi, whom he quotes, 
and who figures it without spurs 
under the name of Pavo Japo- 
nensis, his evidence is conclusive 
ainst the general opinion that 
_— cristatus, the common Pea- 
cock, and Pavo Japonensis, Aldrov., 
are distinct species. In size and 
roportions both are nearly similar, 
but the crest of Pavo Japonensis is 
twice as long as that of P. cristatus, 
and the feathers composing it are 
regularly barbed from the base up- 
wards in the adults, and of equal 
breadth throughout, differing ma- 
terially from the aigrette-like crest 
of naked shafted feathers, with battle- 
dore-like terminations of the common 
sort. There is also a difference in 
the general plumage, which in the 
Japan bird is, in parts, more metallic 
in appearance, blue and green being 
the prevailing tints, and the bill is 
rather longer and more slender than 
in the common kind. This is the 
Japan Peacock of Latham, the 
Pavo spiciferus of Vieillot, the 
Pavo Aldrovandi of Wilson, and 
the Pavo Javanicus of Horsfield. 
Of all these names, the priority 
belongs to that of Aldrovandi, whose 
figures were copied from drawings 
sent to the pope by the emperor of 
Japan. The engraving given by 
Shaw in the NVaturalist’s Miscellany 
was made from an Indian drawing. 
The sketch of the head in Tem- 
minck’s Histoire des Gallinacés was 
derived from Le Vaillant, who took 
it from a living bird at the Cape of 
Good Hope sent from Macao. Dr. 
Horsfield saw it in Java and Sir 
Stamford Raffles in Sumatra, and 
from the last named locality skins 
were sent to the Paris museum by 
MM. Diard and Duvaucel. Vieil- 
lot’s firurein his Galerie des Oiseaux 
was taken from one of these skins. 
The living individuals formerly in 
the garden of the Zoological Society 
of London were brought from the 
Birman Territory: those at present 
existing in the Regent's Park belong 
to Lord Dalhousie, and arrived in 
England, from India, last year. 
he pea-hen, like the common 
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hen and pheasant, is apt in old age 
to assume the plumage of the cock. 
A favourite pied pea-hen belonging 
to Lady Tynte had produced eight 
broods of chickens. en the bird 
was about eleven years old she sur- 
— her mistress and the family 
y coming out, after her moult, in 
the plumage of a pied cock. 
this process, the train was first de- 
veloped. In the following year she 
3 peng similar feathers. Inthe 
d year she presented the same 
plumage, and in addition, had spurs 
resembling those of acock. After 
the change she never bred, and died 
in the hard winter of 1775-6. We 
have seen the stuffed skin of this 
bird, which was formerly in Sir 
Ashton Lever’s museum. The trunk 
with the atrophied ovary and ovi- 
duct, oman by John Hunter who 
has recorded the facts, is preserved 
in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. 

Nor are indications of this nature 
confined to feathered bipeds. The 
beauty, if she lives long enough, is 
doomed, after the oni warning 
of her mirror, to see at last her onee 
smooth lovely lips and dimpled chin, 
hirsute with the male insignia. All 
that’s bright must fade, and when 
we look upon those who charmed 
our fathers long, long ago, we can 
hardly refrain from exclaiming with 
Banquo— 

—You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Before we take leave of the pea- 
cocks, properly so called, let us ex- 
press a hope that their beautiful and 
closely-allied relations, The Poly- 

lectrons, commonly known as 

hibet Peacocks, Chinese Peacock 
Pheasants, and Peacock Pheasants, 
may yet adorn our homesteads. Our 
eommunication with Asia is now so 
easy, that we can see no difficulty in 
the way of the importation and 
naturalization of these elegant 
birds. M.Temminck’s drawing of 
Polypectron Thibetanum was taken 
from a bird that had lived for five 
or six years in an aviary at the 
Hague. 


Guinea Fow.s. 


Belon and Aldrovandi have wasted 
much good ink and some learning 
in attempting to prove that the 
Meleagris of the Anzients was the 
Turkey, a bird which came to us 


from the New World of America, 
and which no ancient Greek nor 
Romanever saw. The birds known 
to them as ‘Gibbere quas melea- 
gridas Greci appellant,’ Galline 
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Africane, Galline Numidice, Aves 
Numidicer, &c., were our well-known 
Guinea-fowls. 

Varro, Columella, Pliny, all men- 
tion the birds. We trace them in 
Horace, Ovid, and Juvenal. Varro 
notices them as the African hens 
which the Greeks called Melea- 
grides, and describes them as varie- 
— and bow-backed. They must 

ave been recently introduced when 
he wrote, for he speaks of them as 
having very lately been served up 
in the feasts of the extravagant, not 
without a comment.* The Gallina 
Africana, which Columella distin- 
guishes from the Meleagris or com- 
mon Guinea-fowl, was probably the 
Numida mitrata of authors, which 
is by many considered as a variety 
only. Pliny,f in his account of the 
pitched battles of birds, notices the 
story of the annual general fight at 
the tomb of Memnon, adding, 


‘Simili modo pugnant meleagrides 

in Beotid. Africe hocest gallinarum 

genus, gibberum, variis sparsum 

plumis: que novissime sunt pere- 

grinarum avium in mensas recepte 

oe ingratum virus. 
e 


Verum 
eagri tumulus nobiles eas facit ;’ 
and thereby hangs another tale. 
Meleager, who is said to have 
brought the birds into Greece, was 
one of the gallant Calydonian hunt, 
consisting of a goodly host of princes 
and princessest determined to ex- 
terminate the terrible boar of Ca- 
lydon. Atalanta gave it the first 
wound, and Meleager, who killed it, 
gallantly presented her with the head 
—and ion came —s Finally, 
the firebrand, on which his life de- 
= was flung into the flames by 
is angry mamma, he died ac- 
cordingly, his sisters were turned 
into Guinea-fowls, and they go about 
to this day for ever calling on their 
beloved brother to ‘come back— 
come back—come back.’ 
—natis in corpora pennis 
Allevat, et longas per brachia porrigit 
alas, 
Corneaque ora facit, versasque per aéra 
mittit. || 
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Athenzus, who gives a very satis- 
ee description of them, relates 
how they were carried in cages in 
the Ptolemzan procession with par- 
rots, pheasants, and other birds. 
ZEtolia seems to have been their 
first place of naturalization. Clytus 
Milesius, Aristotle’s disciple, notices 
them as being about the temple 
of the virgin goddess (Iap@evov) 
at Leria. They seem to have 
become comparatively common in 
the time of Martial, who mentions 
the ‘Numidice guttate,’ and the 
‘gemmei pavones,’ among the 
‘turba sordide cortis’ at the villa of 
Faustinus. 

Dr. Key (Caius of Merry-wives 
memory), who called it the Mauri- 
tanian Cock, describes it very ac- 
curately, and sent the description to 
Gesner. 

If Numida mitrata be a variety, 
two species only are recorded; Nu- 
mida meleagris, Linn., and Numida 
cristata. 

Numida meleagris is the Gallina 
di Numidia of the modern Italians ; 
Poulle de la Guinée and Peintade 
meleagride of the French ; Pintado 
of the Spanish; Perl Huhn of the 
Germans; and Pearl Hen, Guinea 
Hen, Gallény, as we have heard it 
called, and common Guinea Fowl of 
the British. 

A very good figure of it is given 
by Belon in his folio, and repeated 
in the Portraits d Oyseaux with the 
following lines :— 

En ceste Poulle y a un soin extreme 


De ses petits, comme en nostre com- 
mune. 

Marquée elle est de couleur blanche, et 
brune, 

Entremesl¢ée et semée de mesme. 


Kind to her own chicks the 
Guinea-hen undoubtedly is; and 
Dr. Brookes in his Ornithology says, 
that these birds feed their own 
chickens, as well as those belonging to 
other kinds, if they come in their way. 
The Doctor may have had ground 
for this assertion, but our experience 
does not corroborate this bene- 


* Galline Africane sunt grandes, varie, gibbere, quas Hereaypidac appellant 
Greci. He novissime in triclinium ganearium introierunt é culin4, propter fastidium 


hominum. 


+ Lib. x., c. 26. 


Veneunt propter penuriam magno.— Lib. iii., c. 89. 


+t It is the fashion now-a-days to consider everything a myth, and some will have 
it that the select company above noticed, were a club who put their heads together 


successfully to get rid of a monstrous bore. 
Fraser’s Magazine, vol. xlviii., p. 416. 


‘Who is she?’ 
Lib. viii. 


§ Quevedo again. 
|| Ovid. Metam, 
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volence. On the contrary, they so 
pertinaciously killed the chickens of 
others by running at them and 
splitting their skulls by a blow of 

eir beak, that it became necessary 
to turn them out of the general 
poultry-yard. 

Markwick gives an instance of 
the embarrassment of the bird under 
the severities of our winter :— 


Last winter, when the ground was 
covered with snow, I discovered all my 
guinea fowls, in the middle of the day, 
sitting on the highest boughs of some 
very tall elms, chattering and making a 
great clamour. I ordered them to be 
driven down, lest they should be frozen 
to death :n so elevated a situation, but 
this was not effected without much diffi- 
culty, they being very unwilling to quit 
their lofty abode, notwithstanding one 
of them had its feet so much frozen that 
we were obliged to kill it. I know not 
how to account for this, unless it was 
occasioned by their aversion to the snow 
on the ground, they being birds that 
come, originally, from a hot climate. 


Epenetus and Heraclides declare 
that the eggs of peacocks excel all 
others, but if they had ever tasted 
‘cufs de pintade frits & la graisse de 


caille, relevés d’un coulis d’écrevisse’ 
as served by that most incompar- 
able practitioner Le Docteur Gas- 
terini, they might have hesitated in 
pronouncing judgment. These eggs 
open the exquisite dejeuné that re- 
stored appetite and bliss to the de- 
spairing Dom Diego. Just look at 
them in their ‘assiette 4 double 
fond, remplie d’eau_bouillante’— 
borne by the faithful Pablo who lifts 
the ‘ cloche.’ 


Au milieu de l’assiette d’argent et & 
demi baignés d’un coulis onctueux et 
velouté, d'une belle nuance vermeille, le 
major dome vit quatre tout petits ceufs 
ronds, mollets, et semblant frémir encore 
dans leur friture fumante et dorée. 


Oh! Eugene Sue, Eugene Sue! 

Pliny, as we have seen, vilipends 
their flesh, and it must be confessed 
that the meat of an old guinea-fowl 
is awful—dry as the remainder bis- 
cuit after a voyage. But a slice 
from the breast of an artistically 


* Pallas. The bird has been long known. 
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larded guinea-poult, with an accom- 
paniment of very early sea-kale is 
not to be despised. The kale must 
be well developed, stout, but not 
long in the sprout, and free from 
the least suspicion of the rankness 
of the hot-bed. 

Hybrids between the common 
Guinea-fowl and the common barn- 
door fowl were bred by the late 
Lord Derby, and there are some 
now alive in the garden of the 
Zoological Society of London. They 
are said to be good table-birds. 

Numida cristata* inhabits Guinea, 
part of equatorial Africa, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is the 
Guttera cristata of Wagler, and 
Peintade Huppée of the French. 
In size it is between the common 
Guinea-fowl and the partridge, has 
no wattles under the lower mandible, 
and the head is covered by a large 
and thick feathered crest. The occi- 
put and the upper parts of the neck 
are naked. The mei is black, 
spotless on the neck and the upper 
part of the breast, but enamelled on 
the other portions with white dots 
circled with blue. It would be a 
pretty addition to our poultry-yards, 
and the late Lord Derby had it 
alive, but no living specimen has, as 

et, been seen in the garden in the 

gent’s Park. It might be easily 

procured, and, as we believe, domes- 
ticated. 

We have the happiness to live 
under the benign reign of Queen 
Victoria, upon whose empire the 
sun never sets; and her royal con- 
sort, ever ready to do good, is Pre- 
sident of the Zoological Society of 
London. To this garden the rarest 
animals from both hemispheres find 
their way—two of the scarcest Lions 
(Felis Goojeratensis) have just now 
arrived ; but our gracious sovereign 
takes an interest in elegant and use- 
ful, as well as in great acquisitions ; 
and we hope, under her influence 
—for she has only to will it—soon 
to see our aviaries, home-steads and 

ultry-yards, rich with the many 
oie species of Pavonide and Pha- 
sianide now wanting. 


‘Marcgravius saw others brought 


out of Sierra Lyona, like to the above described,’ (the Guiny Hen,) ‘whose neck 
was bound or lapped about, with, as it were, a membranous cloth, of a blue ash 
colour. A round many-double tuft or crest, consisting of elegant black feathers, 


covers the head. The white points or spots, round the whole body, are variegated, 
as it were, with a shade,’ —Ray's Willughby. 
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A PAGEANT WHICH MEANT SOMETHING. 


\VERYBODY who reads _ the 
Indien intelligence in the Times 
is aware that a great meeting of 
big wigs, European and native, has 
recently taken place at Amritsur; but 
as everybody does not read the 
Indian intelligence in the Times, 
and as the meeting alluded to was 
an extremely important and inte- 
resting event, I propose to give a 
short account of it :— 

Amritsur is the religious capital 
of the Punjab. Lahore, of course, 
is the actual political capital, the 
seat of government under the former 
rule as well as ours; but Amritsur 
is, as its name implies to an ear that 
can catch oriental sounds, the city 
of the waters of immortality. There 
is the holy tank enclosed in marble 
walls. In the middle of the water, 
on an insular foundation connected 
with the shore by a pier flagged 
with white marble, stands the cele- 
brated Sikh temple, built of marble 
covered over with gold, within which 
_— on a cushion beneath a 
golden canopy the ever-open volume 
of the ‘Grunth,’ or Sikh Scripture. 
Amritsur, then, was well chosen to 
be the place of the meeting which I 
am going to describe. The time 
was equally happy. It was the 
feast of the Dewalee—that season 
when, directly the sun goes down, 
every Hindu in India illuminates 
his house. I know few sights more 
striking than the tank of Amritsur 
on the night of the Dewalee festival, 
with the temple in the middle of the 
water brilliantly lighted up, the cool 
rippling water itself splintered by 
the beams thrown upon it from 
every side, while the whole area is 
filled by a crowd of people, half in 
light, half in shadow, full of emotion 
—partly the emotion of pleased 
children, partly that of serious wor- 
shippers. 

At such a place then, and at such 
a season, on the 28th of last October, 
some twenty oflicers of high rank, 
representing the British government, 
and all the members of the Sikh 
aristocracy, met in solemn conclave. 

For days beforehand the roads to 
Amritsur were crowded with carts, 
horses, camels, elephants, and all 
the other paraphernalia of oriental 
locomotion. Here you might see a 
Rajah escorted by a numerous and 


gaily-decked company of elephants 
and horsemen, all in new trappings 
and dresses, galloping on towards 
their splendid camp, the tents of 
which, flaming with scarlet and gold, 
had been prepared for their reception 
at Amritsur. 

The chieftain of a hill tribe would 
next make his appearance, less splen- 
didly clad, attended by an escort less 
numerous and less magnificently ac- 
coutred than that of the nicher 
Rajah, but taking possession of his 
small camp by the latter’s side with 
an air of haughty self-assertion that 
might remind you of one of Sir 
Walter’s old Highland gentlemen, 
all pride and no exchequer. Then 
again some grandee of the old Sikh 
Durbar—Rajah Tej Sing or Rajah 
Deena Nath—would come up to 
their ground vieing with each other 
in the gaudiness of dress, equipment, 
and retinue: smaller men, equally 
big in their own estimation, swell the 
pageant; presently a man 7 
attired, in a white covered leather 
helmet, a loose alpaca coat, and 
white trowsers, gallops up, attended 
by a single mounted orderly !—that 
is the Judicial Commissioner of the 
Punjab, of whom every one of the 
afore-mentioned grandees would be 
glad to ask some favour or other, 
for he represents for the time being 
the English government. 

A day is devoted to arranging the 
order of precedence to be observed 
by the different native chiefs; set- 
tling the number of attendants to 
which each is entitled—a delicate, 
laborious, and (in dealing with Asia- 
tics) a most important piece of busi- 
ness. The next day is Sunday— 
the great encampment rests—some 
of the big people exchange calls— 
some of the strangers visit the 
Amritsur lions. 

On Monday, the 31st of October, 
the real business of the meeting is 
despatched. And what was this 
business? What was the object of 
this gathering of commissioners, 
deputy and assistant commissioners, 
rajahs, sirdars, and grandees of all 
sorts, English and native? The 
object of it all was, the suppression 
of infanticide. 

It may be thought that the means 
were strangely chosen with reference 
to the end; that the law and the 
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gallows had more to do with such a 
matter than grand meetings, proces- 
sions, order of precedence, speechi- 
fying, and such like. And, indeed, 
the law and the gallows have much 
to do with it. I need not say that 
infanticide is a capital offence under 
our laws in India as well as else- 
where; but capital penalties are 
found to be but a slight check upon 
crimes which are sanctioned by the 
ublic opinion of a nation; the ob- 
ject of the Amritsur meeting was to 
change that public opinion. 
According to Hindu notions of 
caste, the bestowal of a daughter in 
marriage betokens inferiority. The 
sons of a family may marry their 
equals or inferiors, but custom pre- 
scribes that the daughters should 
marry only their equals or superiors ; 
also, that a female cannot remain 
unmarried without bringing disgrace 
upon her family. 


It follows then, (says an able writer, 
in his official report on the subject,) 
that, in the case of the Rajpoots, (one 
of the noblest races in India,) as we as- 
cend the scale of society we must, even- 
tually, reach those who stand on the 
highest round of the ladder, and admit 
no superior. These classes find them- 
selves in an awkward dilemma; either 
they must bring up their daughters un- 
married, or they must provide husbands 
for them, and thereby confess that they, 
themselves, are not the high and exclu- 
sive race which they pretend to be. 
Either alternative is attended with dis- 
grace ; there is but one remedy, viz.,— 
to destroy their female infants. And 
thus we see the farce of conventional 
rules. Murder may be committed, with- 
out any stigma attaching to the mur- 
derer, but artificial restraints cannot be 
avoided, without loss of caste and 
honour. 


Farce, indeed—and tragedy also! 
‘he consequence of these ‘conven- 
tional rules’ has been, that female 
infanticide has been fearfully com- 
mon in India; andespecially of recent 
times, in the Punjab—sanctioned 
by the opinion of the people, tole- 
rated by the native governments. 

It is evident that for such a state 
of things hanging may be a most 
just punishment, but is no remedy. 
The object of that great meeting at 
Amritsur was to induce men of dif- 
ferent castes to agree to the inter- 
marriage of female members of their 
respective families, and to obtain for 
such agreement the consent of the 
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most influential of the parties con- 
cerned, weighted with the sanction 
and backed by the authority of the 
British Government. 

And was there any difficulty? 
Did the Rajpoots refuse to inter- 
marry with the Khutrees; say that 
they would sooner continue to kill 
their infants, soonerthemselves meet 
the anger of the English law, for 
that it was against their conscience 
to do so? On the contrary, they 
lent themselves with enthusiasm to 
the movement. What all had 
desired, but none could himself ven- 
ture to suggest, has now been pro- 
posed by others, welcomed by all. 

On the one hand was the British 
Government declaring in stern un- 
compromising language, that infan- 
ticide must cease, that caste or no 
caste the murderer should be hanged; 
on the other, the natural feelings of 
many a parent, not extinct, though 
so sadly over-ridden by conventional 
rules. Hitherto, however, public opi- 
nion, the fear of belling the cat, the 
dread of being the first to acknow- 
ledge that caste, as concerned in 
this matter, was a humbug, a ty- 
ranny, a monstrosity, had overcome 
both the fear of the law, and the 
promptings of Nature; but now, an 
opportunity being given to all of 
erying out at once without any in- 
vidious precedence, tliere is not a 
dissentient voice. 

I believe on the other hand, that 
there is many a glad heart. I be- 
lieve that many mothers of smiling 
healthy infants, who but for the 
Amritsur meeting would never have 
survived the week of their birth, are 
blessing the English Government 
for that wise act of double-edged 
interference. 

It is pleasant to think of that 
Pageant. I can take pleasure in 
the scarlet and gold of this Rajah’s 
tent, and the purple and silver of 
the other Rajah’s saddle cloth, and 
still more in the alpaca coat and 
white trowsers of the English com- 
missioner, when I know that this 

ageant was not like my Lord 

ayor’s show, or other pageants 
that I could name; but a real mea- 
sure of active humanity, to which at 
this moment many of my fellow 
creatures owe their existence. 

With such a pageant nobody will 
ever quarrel, for it means some- 
thing. 
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CHAPTER V.—UNCLE BALDWIN. 


NEWTON-HOLLOWS AND ITS GROUNDS — BACHELORS’ BILLETS — THE HEIRESS AND 
HER COMPANION — GENERAL BOUNCE— A GENTLEMAN FARMER—THE LADIES’ 


CLUB—A WOMAN'S IDEAL. 
EF an unpretending corner of the 

Guyville Guide and Midland- 
Counties’ Directory, a few lines are 
devoted to inform the tourist that 
* Newton-Hollows, post-town Guy- 
ville, in the Hundred of Cow-capers, 
is the seat of Major-General 
Bounce, &c. &e. &e. The lover of 
the picturesque obtains, from the 
neighbourhood of this mansion, a 
magnificent view, comprising no less 
than seventeen churches, a vast ex- 
panse of wood and meadow-land, 
the distant spires of Bubbleton, and 
the imposing outline of the famous 
Castle Guy.’ Doubtless all these 
beauties might have been con- 
spicuous, had the adventurous 
tourist chosen to climb one of the 
lofty elms, with which the house 
was surrounded; but from the alti- 
tude of his own stature, he was 
obliged to content himself with a 
far less extensive landscape, seeing 
that the country was closely wooded 
and as flat as his hand. But New- 
ton-Hollows was one of those sweet 
little places, self-contained and com- 
pact, that require no distant views, 
no shaggy scenery, no ‘rough heath 
and rugged wood,’ to enhance their 
charms. Magnificent old timber, 
‘the oak and the ash, and the bonny 
ivy-tree,’ to say nothing of elms and 
chesnuts, dotted the meadows and 
pastures, in which the mansion was 
snugly ensconced. People driving 
up, or, rather, along the level ap- 
proach, were at a loss to make out 
where the farms ended and the park 
began. Well-kept lawns, that 
looked as if they were fresh mown 
every morning, swept up to the 
drawing-room windows, opening to 
the ground; not a leaf was strewn 
on sward or gravel ; not a weed, nor 
even a daisy permitted to show its 
modest head, above the surface; 
and as for a rake, roller, or a gar- 
dener’s hat being left in a place 


joy. 


where such instruments have no 
business, why the General would 
have made the unfortunate delin- 
quent eat it, rake, roller, or ‘ wide- 
awake,’ and discharged him besides, 
on the spot. No wonder the flower- 
garden, adjoining the conservatory, 
which again opened into the draw- 
ing-room, looked so trim and well- 
kept: ‘ Master’s’ hobby was a gar- 
den, and, though utterly ignorant of 
the names, natures, and treatment 
of plants, he liked to see every 
variety in his possession, and spared 
no expense on their cultivation; so 
a Nealeenienss and five subalterns 
earried off all the prizes at the Bub- 
bleton and Guyville horticulturals, 
and the feed complained that he 
could never get a nosegay for his 
table, nor a bit of fruit for his des- 
sert, fit to eat. Yet were there 
worse ‘billets’ in this working 
world than Newton-Hollows. The 
Bubbleton ‘swells’ and county dig- 
nitaries found it often ‘suit their 
hunting arrangements,’ to go, over- 
night, and dine with ‘old Bounce.’ 
He would always ‘ put up a hack for 
you,’ than which no effort of hospi- 
tality makes a man more deservedly 
pee. in a hunting-country ; and 
iis dinners, his Indian dishes, his 
hot pickles, his dry champagne, his 
wonderful claret, (‘ not a head-ache 
in a hogshead, Sir,’ the General 
would say, with a frown of defiance,) 
were all in keeping with the snug 
comfortable appearance of his dwell- 
ing, and the luxurious style which 
men who have served long in the 
army, and often been obliged to 
‘rough it,’ know so well how to en- 
Then there was no pretension 
about the thing whatever. The 
house, though it ranged over a con- 
siderable extent of ground, particu- 
larly towards the offices, was only 
two stories high: ‘a mere cottage,’ 
its owner called it ; but a cottage in 
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which the apartments were all room 

and well-proportioned, in whic 

enough ‘married couples could be 
ut up,’ to furnish a very good-sized 
Sieusptehin, and the bachelors (we 
like to put in a word for our fellow- 
sufferers) were as comfortably ac- 
commodated as their more fortu- 
nate associates, who travelled with 
wives, imperials, cap-boxes, and 
ladies’-maids. 

It is a bad plan to accustom un- 
married gentlemen to think they can 
do without their comforts : it makes 
them hardy and independent, and 
altogether averse to the coddling, 
and care, and eonfinement wit 
which they expect to find matri- 
mony abound. As we go through 
the world, in our desolate celibacy, 
we see the net spread in sight of 
many a bird, and we generally re- 
mark that the meshes which most 
surely entangle the game, are those 
of self-indulgence and self-applause. 
You must gild the wires jaa pop a 
lump of sugar between them, too, if 
you would have the captive flutter 
willingly into the cage. When 
young Celebs comes home from 


hunting or shooting, and has to di- 
vest himself of his clammy leathers 
or dirt-encumbered gaiters, in a 
room without a fire and with a 
cracked pane in the window, he 
takes no pleasure in his adornment, 
but hurries over his toilet, or, per- 


haps, begins to smoke. This should 
be avoided : we have known a quiet 
cigar do away with the whole effect 
of a bran-new pink bonnet. But if, 
on the contrary, he finds a warm 
luxurious room, plenty of hot water, 
wax-candles on the dressing-table, 
and a becoming looking-glass, the 
quarry lingers over the tie of its 
neckcloth, with a pleasing conviction 
that that is not half a ‘bad-looking 
fellow grinning opposite, and, more- 
over, that there is a ‘deuced love- 
able girl’ down-stairs, who seems to 
be of the same opinion. So the thing 
works: vows are exchanged, ftrous- 
seaux got ready, settlements drawn 
out, the lawyers thrive, and fools are 
multiplied. Had Newton-Hollows 
belonged to a designing matron, in- 
stead of an unmarried general 
officer, it might have become a per- 
fect mart for the exchanges of beauty 
and valour. Hunting men are, 
pretty usually, a marrying race, 
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whether it be from daily habits of 
recklessness, a bold disregard of the 
adage which advises ‘ to look before 
you leap,’ ora general titick-headed- 
ness and want of circumspection, 
the red-coated Nimrod falls an easy 
prey to any fair enslaver, who may 
think him worth the trouble of sub- 
jection; and for one alliance that 

been negotiated in the stifling 
atmosphere of a London ball-room, 
twenty owe their existence to the 
fresh Cannes the hap-hazard events 
and surrounding excitement of the 
hunting field. 

General Bounce’s guests, as was 
natural in the country where he 
resided, were mostly men like mad 
Tom, 

Whose chiefest care 

Was horse to ride and weapon wear ; 
nor, like him, would they have ob- 
jected to place gloves in their caps 
or carry any other favours, which 
might ineustinde their own powers 
of fascination, and their rank in the 
good graces of the heiress. Yes, 
there was an heiress now at New- 
ton-Hollows. Popular as _ had 
always been the General’s hospi- 
tality, he was now besieged with 
hints, and advances, and inuendoes, 
having for their object an invitation 
to lis house. What a choice of 
scamps might he have had, all ready 
and willing to marry his niece, all 
anxious, if possible, to obtain even 
a peep of ‘that little Miss Kettering, 
not yet out of the school-room, who 
is to have ever so many hundred 
thousand pounds, and over whom 
old Bounce keeps watch and ward, 
like a fiery dragon.’ 

But the passing years have little 
altered Blanche’s sweet and simple 
character, though they have rounded 
her figure and added to her beauty. 
She is to ‘come out’ next spring, 
and ‘already the world is talking of 
her charms and her expectations. A 
pretty picture is so much prettier in 
a gilt frame, and she will probably 
begin life with the ball at her foot, 
yet is there the same soft artless 
expression in her countenance, that 
it wore at St. Swithin’s ere her 
mother’s death, the same essence of 
beauty, independent of — 
and features, which may be tracec 
in really charming people, from the 
cradle to the grave, which made 
Blanche a winning child, is now en- 

U 
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hancing the loveliness of her woman- 
hood, and will probably leave her a 
very pleasant looking old lady. 

‘And Charlie comes home to- 
morrow,’ says Blanche, tripping 
along the gravel walk that winds 
through those well-kept shrub- 
beries. ‘I wonder if he’s at all 
the sort of person you fancy, and 
whether you will think him as per- 
fect as I do?’ 

‘Probably not, my dear,’ replied 
her companion, whose stately gait 
contrasted amusingly with Blanche’s 
light and playful gestures. ‘ People 
on come up to one’s ideas of 
them; and I am sure it is not your 
fault if I do not expect to meet a 
perfect hero of romance in your 
cousin.’ We ought to know those 
low thrilling tones,—we ought to 
recognise the majestic figure—the 
dark sweeping dress—the braided 
hair and classical features of that 
pale, serious face. Mary Delaval is 
still the handsome governess; and 
Blanche would rather part with her 
beauty, or her bull-finch, or any of 
her most-prized earthly possessions, 
than that dear duenna, who, having 
finished her education, is now re- 
siding with her in the dubious 
capacity of part chaperon, part 
teacher, and part friend. 

‘Well, dear, he zs a hero,’ replied 
Blanche, who always waneat on 
that subject. ‘Let me see which of 
my heroes he’s most like; Prince 
Rupert—only he’s younger and 
better looking’ (Blanche, though a 
staunch little cavalier, could not help 
associating mature age and gravity 
with the flowing wigs in which most 
of her favourites of that period were 
depicted); ‘Claverhouse, only not so 
cruel—he is like Claverhouse in 
the face, I think, Mrs. Delaval, or 
* bonnie Prince Charlie,’ or Ivanhoe, 
—yes, Ivanhoe,—that’s theone; he’s 
as brave and as gentle, and Mr. 
Hardingstone, whose life he saved 
you know, says he rides most beau- 
tifully, and will make a capital 
officer.’ 

‘ And which of the heroes is Mr. 
Hardingstone, Blanche?’ said her 
friend in her usual measured tones. 
Blanche blushed. 

‘Oh, I can’t understand Mr. 
Hardingstone,’ said she; ‘I think 
he’s odd-ish, and quite unlike other 
people; then he looks through one 
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so. Mrs. Delaval, I think it’s quite 
rude to stare at people as if you 
thought they were not telling the 
truth. But he’s good-looking, too,’ 
added the young lady, reflectively ; 
‘only not to be compared with 
Charlie.’ 

‘Of course not,’ rejoied her 
friend; ‘but it is fortunate that 
we are to enjoy the society of this 

aladin till he joins his regiment— 
neers, are they not? Well, we 
must hope, Blanche, to use the lan- 
guage of your favourites of the 
middle ages, that he may prove a 
lamb among ladies, as he is doubt- 
less a lion among lances.’ 

‘ Dear Charlie! how he will enjoy 
his winter. He is so fond of hunt- 
ing ; and he is to have Hyacinth, and 
Hap-Hazard, and May-Fly to ride 
for his own—so kind of Uncle Bald- 
win; but I must be off to put some 
flowers in his room,’ quoth Blanche, 
skipping along the walk as young 
ladies will when unobserved by mas- 
culine eyes ; ‘he may arrive at any 
moment, he’s such dm uncertain 
boy.’ 

‘Zounds! you've broke it, you 
fiddle-headed brute!’ exclaimed a 
choleric voice from the further side 
of a thick laurel hedge, startling the 
ladies most unceremoniously, and 
preparing them for the spectacle 
of a sturdy black cob trotting 
rebelliously down the farm-road, 
with a fragment of his bridle dang- 
ling from his head, the remaining 
portion being firmly secured to a 
gate-post at which the self-willed 
animal had been tied up in vain. 
Another instant brought the owner 
of the voice and late master of the 
cob into the presence of Mrs. Delaval 
and his niece. It was no less a per- 
son than General Bounce. 

‘Uncle Baldwin, Uncle Baldwin,’ 
exclaimed Blanche, who turned him 
round her finger as she did the rest 
of the establishment, ‘where have 
you been all day? You promised 
to drive me out—you know you did, 
you wicked hendhemted man.’ 

‘Been, my dear?’ replied the 
General, in a tone of softness con- 
trasting strangely with the flushed 
and vehement bearing’ of his out- 
ward man,—‘ at that (no, I will not 
swear)—at that doubly accursed 
farm. Would you believe the in- 
fernal stupidity of the people—(ex- 
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cuse me, Mrs. Delaval)—men with 
heads on their shoulders, and hair, 
and front teeth like other people,— 
and they’ve sent the black ball to 
Bubbleton without winkers—with- 
out winkers, as I live by bread; but 
I wont be answerable for the con- 
sequences—no, I wont make good 
any damages v7 | in such 
carelessness, no, not if there’s law 
in England or justice under heaven! 
But my sweet Blanche,’ added the 
General, in a tone of amiable 
iano, the more remarkable for the 
orte of his previous observations, 
‘I'll go and get ready this instant, 
my darling; you shan’t be disap- 
inted; I'll order the pony-carriage 
forthwith. Holloa! you, sir; o 
let me catch ene let me ona 
you, that’s all, I'll trounce you as 
sure as my name’s Bounce!’ and 
the General, without waiting for 
any further explanation, darted off 
in pursuit of an idle village boy 
whom he espied in the very act, 
flagrante delicto, of trespassing on 
a pathway which the lord of the 
manor had been several years vainly 
endeavouring to shut up. 

General Bounce was such a med- 
ley as can only be produced by the 
action of a tropical sun on a vigor- 
ous, sanguine Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment. Specimens are becomin 
scarcer every day. They are sel- 
dom to be met with in our conven- 
tional and well-behaved country, 
though here and there, flitting about 
a certain Club celebrated for its 
curries, they may be discovered even 
in the heart of the metropolis. On 
board transports, men-of-war, mail- 
steamers, and such like government 
conveyances, they are more at home ; 
in former days they were occasion- 
ally visible inside our long coaches, 
where they invariably made a diffi- 
culty about the window ; but in the 
colonies they are to be seen in their 
highest state of cultivation; as a 
general rule—the hotter the climate 
the more perfect the specimen. 

Our friend the General was a very 
Phoenix of his kind. In person he 
was short, stout, square, and active, 
with blacktwinkling eyesand around 
clean-shaved face, small-featured and 
good-humouredlooking; butcholeric 
withal. His naturally florid com- 
plexion had been baked into a deep 
red-brown by his Indian campaigns. 
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If Pythagoras was right in his doe- 
trine concerning the transmigration - 
of souls, the General's must have 
previously inhabited the person < * 
a sturdy, snappish, black and tan 
terrier. manner, he was alter- 
nately marvellously winning and 
startlingly abrupt, the transition 
being instantaneous; whilst in cha- 
racter he was decided, energetic, 
and impracticable, though both rash 
and obstinate, with an irritable tem- 

rand an affectionate heart. He 

d seen service in India, and by 
his own account, had not onl 
experienced sundry hair-beeadth 
’scapes bordering on the romantic, 
teat diheuiee witnessed such st 
sights and vagaries as fall to the 
lot of few, save those whose bodily 
vision is assisted by that imaginative 
faculty denominated ‘the mind’s 
eye. 

"The General was a great discipli- 
narian, and piqued himself m 
upon the order in which he kept the 
females of his establishment, Blanche 
especially, whose lightest word, by 
the way, was his law. Indeed, like 
many old bachelors, he entertained 
a reverence almost superstitious for 
the opposite sex, and a few tears, 
shed at the right moment, would 
always bear the delinquent harmless, 
whateverthe misdemeanour for which 
she was taken to task. The men, 
indeed, found him more troublesome 
to deal with, and the newly arrived 
were somewhatalarmed at his violent 
language and impetuous demeanour, 
but the older servants always ‘ took 
the bull by the horns,’ fearlessly and 
at once, nor in the end did they ever 
fail to get their own way with a 
master who, to use their peculiar 
language, ‘ was easily upset, though 
he soon came round again.’ What 
made the General an infinitely less 
disagreeable man in society than he 
otherwise would have been was the 
fact of his having a farm, which farm 
served him as asafety-valve to carry 
off all the irritation that could not 
but accumulate in an easy uneventful 
life, destitute of real grievances, as 
of the stirring active scenes to which 
he had been accustomed in his earlier 
days. If a gentleman finds it in- 
dispensable to his health that he 
should be continually in hot water, 
that he should always have some- 
thing to grumble at, ee to 

U 
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disappoint him, let him take to 
farming, his own land or another's, 
it is immaterial which, but let him 
‘occupy,’ as it is called, a certain 
number of acres, and we will warrant 
him as much ‘worry’ and ‘annoy- 
ance’ as the most ‘tonic’-craving 
disposition can desire. Let us ac- 
company our retired warrior to his 
farm-yard, whither, after an in- 
effectual chase, he at length followed 
his black pony, forgetful of Blanche 
and the drive on which, in the now 
shortening daylight, it was already 
too late to embark. 

In the first place the bull was come 
back—he had been to Bubbleton 
minus his winkers, but no one in 
that salubrious town caring to pur- 
chase a bull, he had returned to his 
indigenous pastures and his disgusted 
owner—therefore must the bailiff 
hazard an excuse and a consolation, 
in which the words ‘poor,’ and 
‘stock,’ and the ‘fair on the fif- 
teenth,’ are but oil to the flame. 

‘Fair! he'll be as thin as a 
whipping-post in a week—if anybody 
bids five shillings for him at the fair, 
I'll eat him, horns and all! What 
weight are those sheep?’ adds the 
General, abruptly turning to another 
subject, and somewhat confusing his 
deliberate overseer by the sudden- 
ness of the inquiry. ‘Now those 
turnips are not fit for sheep! I tell 
you t y ought to be three times the 
size. Zounds, man, will you grow 
larger turnips? And have I not 
countermanded those infernal iron 
hurdles, a hundred times! a thousand 
times!! a hundred thousand times!!! 
Give me the pail, you lop-eared 
buffoon—do you call that the way to 
feed a pig?’—and the General, 
seizing the bucket from an astonished 
chaw-bacon, who stood aghast, as if 
he thought his master was mad, 
managed to spill the greater part of 
the contents over his own person and 
gaiters, rendering areturn home ab- 
solutely indispensable. He stumped 
off accordingly, giving a parting 
direction to some of his myrmidons 
to catch the black cob, in as mild a 
tone and with as good-humoured a 
countenance as if he had been in this 
heavenly frame of mind the whole 
afternoon. 

Now the General, when he first 
began to live alone, and to miss the 
constant interchange of ideas which 
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a mili life encourages, had. ac- 
quired a habit of discoursing to him- 
self on such subjects as were most 
interesting to him at the time ; so as 
he toddled merrily along, much re- 
lieved by the bucolic blow-up, and 
admired his sturdy legs and swung 
his short arms alll the way up the 
long gravel-walk towards the house, 
his thoughts framed themselves into 
a string of disjointed sentences, now 
muttered scarcely above a whisper, 
now spoken boldly out in an audible 
tone, which wouldhave led a stranger 
to suppose he was carrying on a con- 
versation with some one on the other 
side of thescreening Portugal laurels. 
‘Thick-headed fellows these bump- 
kins,’ soliloquized the General, ‘not 
like my old friends at Fool-a-pore— 
could make them skip about to some 
a there’s nothing like a big 
stick for a nigger—never mind. I’m 
young enough to begin again—man 
of iron—what an arm! what a leg! 
might havemarriedadozen permet 
and beauties by hundreds—didn’t 
though. Now there’s Blanche, I 
shall have fifty fellows all after her 
before Christmas—sharp dogs if 
they think they can weather old 
Bounce, Rummagee Bang couldn't. 
By-the-bye, I haven’t told Mrs. De- 
laval that story yet—clever woman, 
and good judgment—admires my 
character I'll bet a million—an 
officer’s daughter, too, and what a 
magnificent figure she has—Bounce, 
per an old fool! As for Charlie, 
ne shall stay here all the winter; 
there’s mettle in that lad, and if I 
can’t lick him into shape I’m a 
Dutchman. He’llshow ’em the way 
with the hounds, and [ll put him 
up to a thing or two, the young 

Snaffles! Snaffles!!’ x an 


scamp. 

the ae as he coneluded his 
monologue, and passed the stables 
on his way to the house, ‘ don’t take 
any of the horses out to-morrow 


till you get your orders. Do you 
heay me? man alive!’ And by 
this time having reached home, he 
stumped off to dress for dinner, 
keeping up a running fire along the 

assages, as he discovered here a 
Ca ieee. and there a coal- 
scuttle, ready for him to break his 
shins over, and observed the usual 
plate and tea-cup standing sentry at 
each of the ladies’ doors. 

We may be sure that not the least 
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comfortable of the rooms at Newton- 
Hoilows was especially appropriated 
as Blanche’s own, and that young 
lady was now sitting opposite a glass 
that reflected a smiling Be, enduring 
with patience and resignation the 
ceremony of having ‘ her hair done.’ 
A Seek maid, named ‘ Rosine,’ a 
very pretty substitute for bilious- 
looking Gingham, was working away 
at the ivory-handled brushes, and 
occasionally letting fall a thick glossy 
ringlet athwart the snow-white cape 
in which the process of adornment 
was submitted to, whilst Mary De- 
laval, buried in an arm-chair drawn 
close to the blazing fire, and en- 
veloped in a dressing gown, with an 
open book in her hand, was quietly 
listening to Blanche’s remarks on 
things in general, and her own self 
and prospects in particular. 

That hour before dinner is the 
period chosen by women for their 
most confidential intercourse. and 


the enjoyment of what they call a 
‘cozy chat’—when Damon, in the 
small hours, smokes a cigar with 
Pythias, more especially if such an 
indulgence be treason against the 


rules of the house, he opens his heart 
to his fellow-trespasser in a manner 
of which, next morning, he has but 
a faint recollection. e confides to 
him his differences with ‘the Go- 
vernor’—his financial embarrass- 
ments, the unsoundness of his 
horses and his heart, the latter pos- 
session muchdamaged by certain blue 
eyesin the neighbourhood; he details 
to him the general scandal with 
which he is conversant, and binding 
him by promises of eternal secresy, 
proceeds deliberately to demolish 
the fair fame of maid and matron 
who enjoy the advantage of his ac- 
quaintance ; finally he throws his 
cigar-end beneath the grate, and be- 
takes him ‘to perch,’ as he calls it, 
with an infatuated persuasion that 
the confidences which he has broken 
will be respected by his listener, and 
that his debts, his difficulties, his 
—— and the lameness of his 

ay mare, will not form the subject 
of conversation to-morrow night, 
when he, Damon, has gone back to 
London, and Pythias takes out his 
case to smoke a cigar with Dionysius. 
But the ladies by this time are fast 
asleep, dreaming, bless them, as it 
shall please Queen Mab,—they must 
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not wither their roses by sitting up 
too late, and though tolerant of 
smoking sometimes, they do not 
practisethat abomination themselves, 
so tea-time is their hour of gossip, 
and heartily they enjoy the refresh 
ment, both of mind and body, ere 
they come down demure and charm- 
ing, in low evening dresses, with 
little or no appetite for dinner. 

‘ Never ain dRosine,’said Blanche, 
as that attendant concluded an elabo- 
rate plait by the insertion of an 
enormous hair-pin, ‘ she can’t speak 
a word of English. I agree with 
you that it is very charming to be 
an heiress, and I shall enjoy ‘comin 
out’ and doing what I like; but 
wish, too, sometimes, that I were a 
man; I feel so restrained, so useless, 
so incapable of doing any good. 
Mrs. Delaval, I think women are 
shamefully kept back: why shouldn’t 
we have professions and employ- 
ments? not that I should like to be 
a soldier or a sailor, because J. am 
not brave, but I do feel as if I was 
fit for something greater than tyin 
up flowers or puzzling throug 
worsted-work.’ 

‘There was a time when I, too, 
thought the same,’ replied Mary, 
‘but depend upon it, my dear, that 
you may do an infinity of good in 
the station which is assigned you. 
I used to fancy it would be so noble 
to be a man, and to do something 
grand, and heroic, and disinterested ; 
but look at half the men we see, 
Blanche, and tell me if you would 
like to change places with one of 
them. Caring only for their dress, 
their horses, and their dinners, the 
will tell you themselves, and thi 
they are philosophers for saying so, 
‘that they are easy good-tempered 
fellows, and if they can only get 
enough to eat and lots of good 
hunting and good claret, they are 
perfectly satisfied.’ Indeed,; my 
dear, I think we have the best of it; 
we are more resigned, more patient, 
more contented, we have more to 
bear and we bear it better, more to 
detach us from this world and to 
wean us from being entirely devoted 
to ourselves. No, I had rather be 
a woman with all her imperfections, 
than one of those lords of the crea- 
tion such as we generally find them.’ 

‘But still there are great men, 
Mrs. Delaval, even in these days. 
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Do you think they are all selfish and 
= and care only for indul- 
ces P” 

‘ Heaven forbid, my dear; I only 
argue from the generality. My 
idea of man,’ said Mary, kindling as 
she went on in her description, ‘is 
that he should be brave, generous, 
and unselfish ; stored with learning, 
which he uses not for display but for 
@ purpose; careless of vanity and 
frivolous distinction ; reliant on him- 
self and his own high motives ; dee 
and penetrating in his ment 
powers, with a lofty view of the 
objectsof existence, and the purposes 
for which we are here. What does 
it signify whether such an one is 
good-looking in person or taking in 
manner ; but -_s am describing a 
hero, I will say his frame should 
be robust and his habits simple, to 
harmonize with the vigour of his 
intellect, and the singleness of his 
character.’ 

‘You have described Mr. Hard- 
ingstune exactly,’ exclaimed Blanche 
with rising colour, and a feeling not 
quite of pleasure at her heart. Yet 
what signified it to her that Mary 
Delaval’s Quixotic idea of a pattern- 
man should typify so precisely her 
old friend F baal ? Mary had never 
seen him ; and even if she had, what 
was that to Blanche? Yet somehow 
she had taughtherself from childhood 
to consider him her own property, 

bably because he was such a 
friend of Charlie; and she was a 
thorough woman, though she fan- 
cied she ought to have been born a 
hero, and consequently very jealous 
of her rights, real or imaginary. 
Silly Blanche! there was a sort of 
excitement, too, in talking about him, 
so she went on—‘ He is all that you 
have said, and people call him ve 

d-looking besides, though I don't 
think him so,’ and Blanche coloured 
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as she spoke, and told Rosine not to 
pull her hair so hard. 

* Well, my dear,’ said Mary, ‘then 
I should like to know him. But 
never mind the gentlemen, Blanche, 
there will be half-a-dozen here to 
dinner to-day. To return to your- 
self—you have a bright career before 
you, but never think it is traced out 
only for your own enjoyment. As 
a girl you may, in your position, be 
an example to your equals and a 
blessing to your dependents: think 
what a deal of good you can do even 
about a place like this; and then, 
should you marry, your influence 
may be the means of leading your 
husband and family into the right 
way. I have had a good deal of 
trouble, as you know, but I have 
always tried to remember, that to 
bear it patiently and to do the best 
I could in my own path without re- 
pining, was to fulfil my destiny as 
nobly as if I had been a dethroned 
queen, or a world-famous heroine. 
No, my dear, this world is not a 
place only for dancing, and driving, 
and flirting, and dressing.—Good 
gracious! there’s the dinner-bell! 
and my hair not ‘done’ yet.’ And 
away Mary rushed in the midst of 
her lecture to complete those ar- 
rangements which brought her out 
some ten minutes afterwards the 
handsomest woman within fifty miles 
of Guyville. 

Notwithstanding the lofty aspira- 
tions of these ladies, their contempt 
for the approbation of the other sex, 
and the short time they allowed 
themselves for adornment, two more 
tasteful and perfectly-finished toi- 
lettes have n seldom accom- 
plished, than those which at the 
well-lighted dinner-table enhanced 
the attractions of the pretty heiress 
and her handsome governess. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE BLIND BOY. * 
THE GRUB BECOMES A BUTTERFLY—FAREWELL AND HOW D’YE DO—NOT WHAT WAS 
EXPECTED—THE GENERAL'S HOBBY—BLANCHE’S BIRTHDAY—FAMILY ARRANGE- 
MENTS—‘ GIVE YOU JOY’—A COUNTRY DINNER-PARTY—TURNING THE TABLES— 


‘THE COQUETTE.’ 


Meranwaite the eventful Friday 
has arrived, which has promoted 
‘Cousin Charlie’ to the rank of 
manhood. The Gazette of that day 


has announced the appointment of 
‘Charles Kettering, Gentleman, to 
be Cornet, in the 20th Lancers, vice 


Slack, who retires,’ and the young 
one, who has been cultivating the 
down on his upper lip, for months, 
in anticipation of this triumph, turns 
up those ends, of which there is 
scarcely enough to take hold, and 
revels in the consciousness that he 
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is a boy no longer, but an officer, a 
cavalry officer and a gentleman. 
Old Nobottle, whom the pupil has 
attached to himself, as an imagina- 
tive boy often does a sober old gen- 
tleman, is of the same mind, and has 
confided to Mr. Hardingstone his 
opinion of Charlie, and the bright 
deeds he expects from him. ‘The 
lad has all the makings of a soldier, 


Sir, said the clergyman: ‘the 
cheerful spirits, the gallant bearing, 
the love of action, and the chivalrous 
vanity—half courageous, half cox- 
combical, which form the military 
character, and, if he has a chance, 
he will distinguish himself—7fhe has 
a chance, vie y ? he'll make him- 
self a chance, Sir; the boy is cut 
out for a recruit, and he'll learn his 
drill, and know his men, and keep 
his troop-aeccounts smarter than any 
of ’em.’ Nobottle was waxing en- 
thusiastic, as the old recollections 
stole over him, and he saw, in fancy, 
a certain young artillery officer, gay 
amongst the gayest, and brave 
amongst the bravest, consulted, by 
his seniors, for his science and pro- 
fessional knowledge, and thanked, 
in general orders, for ‘his distin- 
guished gallantry,’ in more than one 
decisive action. How different from 
the slouching slovenly old man, in 
yesterday’s white neckcloth, who 
may now be seen budding his roses, 
poking about his parish, and stuffing 
stupid young gentlemen with as 
much learning as shall enable them 
to pass their dreaded examinations. 
Poor old Nobottle, you would marry 
for love, you: would sacrifice your 
profession and your commission, 
your prospects and your all, for the 
red-nosed lady, then, to do her jus- 
tice, a very pretty girl, who now oc- 
cupies the top of your table. Like 
Antony you were ‘all for love and 
the world well lost,’ and, after a 
time, you found that the exchange 
was against you: what you took for 
gold turned out to be dross,—that 
which was honey in the mouth be- 
came bitter as gall in the digestion ; 
in short, you discovered Mrs. N. 
was a failure, and that you did not 
care two pins for each other. Then 
came poverty and recrimination, and 
the gnawing remorse of chances 
thrown away, that could not possibly 
recur again. Fortunately for you, 
a classical education and Church in- 
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terest enabled you to take orders 
and get a living, so you work on, 
contentedly enough, now that your 
sensations are deadened and yourself 
half torpid; and although, when your 
better feelings obtain the mastery, 
you cannot but acknowledge the su- 
periority of the present warfare in 
which you are engaged, over that 
in which you spent your gaudy 
youth, yet, ever and anon, that 
foolish old heart still pines for 
the marshalling of men and the 
tramp of steeds, ‘the plumed troop 
and the big wars, that make ambi- 
tion virtue.’ 

Hardingstone breakfasted at the 
rectory, on the morning of Charlie’s 
departure ; he was to drive him to 
the station, and our young friend 
must indubitably have been late for 
the train, had he not been rescued, 
by a man of decision, from the pro- 
longed farewells of the inconsolables 
he left behind. Binks, the butler, 
was overwhelmed by sorrow and 
strong beer; Tim, the tea-boy, who 
had never before seen half-a-sove- 
reign, sobbed aloud ; the maids, on 
whom Charlie’s good looks had made 
an impression, proportional to the 
softness of each damsel’s heart, 
laughed and wept, by turns ; whilst 
Mrs. Nobottle; generally a lady of 
austere and inflexible disposition, 
weakened the very tea she was pour- 
ing out for breakfast, with her tears, 
and, finally, embraced Charlie with 
hysterical affection, and a nose red- 
der than ever. The good rector 
took him aside, into his study, and 
blessed him, as a father blesses a 
son. ‘You have never given me @ 
moment’s uneasiness, my dear boy, 
since you came here,’ said the old 
man, with a trembling voice ; ‘ you 
have been a credit to me as a pupil, 
and a comfort as a friend, and now, 

erhaps, I shall never see you again. 

ut you won't forget your old peda- 
gogue, and, if ever you are in diffi- 
culties, if ever you are in distress, 
remember there is a home here, to 
which you may always apply for 
advice and assistance. God be with 
you, my boy, in the tonnes of 
a barrack, as, if it should be your 
lot, in the perilous excitement of a 
battle. Do your duty, wherever 
you are, and think, sometimes, of 
old Nobottle.’ 

Why was it that Charlie’s cigar 
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would xof light, as he was borne 
away on the wheels of Frank Har- 
dingstone’s dog-cart? The tinder 
was quite wet, though there was not 
a drop of rain in the sky, and he 
turned away his head from his com- 
panion, and bent sedulously over the 
refractory tobacco. Could it be that 
Charlie was crying? "Tis not im- 
probable. Despite his recently ac- 
quired manhood he had a soft affec- 
tionate heart, and, if it now gave 
way, and came, unbidden, to his 
eyes, Frank liked him all the better 
for it. 

And as he was whirled along on 
the London and North-Western, 
how the young soldier’s thoughts 
ran riot in the future. Would he 
have changed places with any digni- 
tary in the world, monarch, prince, 
or peer, or even with the heretofore 
muchadmired Frank Hardingstone ? 
Nothe. None of these held a com- 
mission in the 20th Lancers, and 
were to be pitied, if not despised, 
accordingly. What a lot was his. 


Two months leave, at least, and, at 
his time of life two months is an 
age, to be —_ in the gaieties of 


Newton-Hollows, and the attenua- 
tion of Hap-hazard, Hyacinth, and 
May-fly, the mettle of which very 
excellent steeds Master Charlie had 
fully resolved to prove. All the de- 
lights of Bubbleton and the county 
aieties, with the companionship of 
lanche, that more than sister, 
without whom, from his earliest 
boyhood, no enjoyment could be 
half enjoyed. And then the flatter- 
ing pride she would feel, in her 
officer-cousin, (Charlie felt for his 
moustaches so perseveringly, that 
a short-sighted fellow - traveller 
thought he had a sore lip,) and the 
request he should be in, amongst 
the young ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, with a romantic conviction 
that love was not for him, that ‘ the 
sword was the soldier’s bride,’ Kc. 
Then the dreamer looked forward 
into the vistas of the future, the 
parade, the bivouac, and the charge, 
night watches, in a savage country, 
for the 20th were even then in 
Kaffirland—the trumpet alarum, 
the pawing troop-horses, the death- 
shock and the glittering blade, a 
certain cornet hurra-ing, in the van, 
the admiration of brother officers 
and the veteran colonel’s applause, 
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a Gazette promotion and honourable 
mention in dispatches, — Uncle 
Baldwin’s uproarious glee at home, 
and Blanche’s quiet smile. Who 
would not be a boy again? Yet not 
with the stipulation we hear so often 
urged, of knowing as much as we 
do now. That arene would 
destroy it all. No, let us have boy- 
hood once more, with its vigorous 
credulity and its impossible ro- 
mance, with that glorious ignorance 
which turns everything to gold, that 
sanguine temperament which sheds 
its rosy hues even over the bleak 
landscape of future old age. ‘ Poor 
lad! how green he is!’ says worldly 
experience, with a sneer of affected 
pity, at those raptures it would give 
its very existence to feel again. 
‘Happy fellow; he’s a boy still!’ 
says good-natured philosophy, with 
a smile, half saddened at the 
thoughts of the coming clouds, 
whiek shall too surely darken that 
sunny horizon. But each has been 
through the crucible, each recognises 
that sparkle of the virgin gold, which 
shall never again appear on the dead 
surface of the metal, beaten, and 
stamped, and fabricated into a mere 
conventional coin. The train 
whizzes on, the early evening sets 
in, tired post-horses grope their way 
up the dark avenue, wheels are 
heard grinding round the gravel- 
sweep before the house, and the ex- 
ected guest arrives at Newton-Hol- 
ear 

‘Goodness! Charlie, how you have 
been smoking,’ exclaims Blanche, 
after their first affectionate greeting, 
while she shrinks a little from the 
cousinly embrace somewhat redolent 
of tobacco; ‘and how you're 
grown, dear—I suppose you don’t 
like to be told you're grown now 
—and moustaches, I declare,’ slic 
adds, bursting out laughing, as she 
catches Charlie’s budding honours 
en profile; *’pon my word they're a 
great improvement. Charlie winced 
alittle. There is always adegree of 
awkwardness even amongst the 
nearest and dearest, when people 
meet after a long absence, and the 
less artificial the character the more 
it betrays itself, but Blanche was in 
great spirits and rattled on, till the 
Gasol made his appearance, bus- 
tling in perfectly be with hos- 
pitality. 
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‘Glad to see ye, my lad—glad to 
see ye; have been expecting ye this 
half hour—trains always late—and 
always will be till they hang a direc- 
tor—I've hanged many a man for 
less, myself, ‘up the country.’ Fact, 
Blanche, I assure you. You'll have 
lots of time to dress,’ he observed, 
glancing at the clock’s white face 
shining in the fire-light—and adding 
with a playful dig of his fingers into 
Charlie’s lean ribs, ‘ We dine in half- 
an-hour, temps militaire, you dog! 
We must teach you that punctuality 
and a good commissariat are the two 
first essentials for a soldier.’ So the 
General rang a peal for hand-candles 
that might have brought a house 
down. 

And Charlie was well acquainted 
with all the inmates of Newton- 
Hollows, save Mrs. Delaval. Ofher 
he had often heard Blanche speak 
as the most delightful of companions 
and indulgent of governesses, but he 
had never set eyes on her in person, 
so as he effected his tie before the 
glass, and drew his fingers over 
those precious moustaches to dis- 
cover if change of air had already 
influenced their growth, he began to 
speculate on the character and ap- 
pearance of the lady who was to 
complete their family-party. ‘A 
middle - aged woman, —thought 
Charlie, for Blanthe, on whom some 
ten years of seniority made a great 
impression, had always described her 
as such— forty, or thereabouts— 
stout, jolly-looking, and good-hu- 
soured, Til be bound—I know I 
shall like her—wears a cap I’ve no 
doubt, and a front, too, most proba- 
bly—sits very upright, and talks like 
a book, till one knows her well— 
spectacles I shouldn’t wonder (it’s 
nouse making much of a tie for her) 
—pats Blanche on the shoulder when 
she gives her precedence, and keeps 
her hands in black lace mittens, I'll 
bet a hundred!’ With which men- 
tal wager, Master Charlie blew his 
candles out, and swaggered down 
stairs, feeling in his light evening 
costume, as indeed he looked, well- 
made, well-dressed, and extremely 
like a gentleman. 

Mischievous Blanche was en- 
chanted at the obvious start of as- 
tonishment with which her intro- 
duction was received by her cousin 
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Charlie looked positively dismayed. 
Was this the comfortable, round- 
about, good-humoured body, he had 
expected to see?—was that tall 
stately figure, dressed in the most 
ra et taste, with an airof more than 
igh-breeding, almost of command, 
such as duchesses may be much 
admired without possessing—was 
that the dowdy aiidiooa gover- 
ness ?— were those long, deep-set 
- the orbs that should have 
glared at him through spectacles, 
and would black-lace mittens have 
been an improvement on those 
white taper hands, beautiful in their 
perfect symmetry without a single 
ornament? Charlie bowed low to 
conceal the blush that overspread 
his countenance. The boy was com- 
letely taken aback, and when he 
ed her in to dinner, and heard those 
thrilling tones murmuring in his ear, 
the spell, we may be sure, lost none 
of its power. ‘She is beautiful,’ 
thought Charlie, ‘and nearly as tall 
as I am;’ and he was pleased to re- 
collect that Blanche had thought 
him grown. Ladies we opine are 
not so impressionable as men— at 
least they do not allow themselves to 
appear so. Kither they are more 
cautious in their judgments, which 
we have heard denied by those who 
plume themselves on knowledge of 
the sex, or their hypocrisy is more 
perfect; certainly a young lady’s 
education is based upon principles 
of the most frigid reserve, and i 
decorous bearing, we believe, is 
never laid aside, even in tea-rooms, 
conservatories, shaded walks, and 
other such resorts, fatal to the 
equanimity of masculine understand- 
ing; therefore Mary Delaval did by 
no means lose her presence of mind 
on being introduced to the young 
gentleman, of whose deeds and sen- 
timents she had heard so much. 
Woman as she was, she could not 
but be gratified at the evident ad- 
miration her appearance created in 
this new acquaintance, and truth to 
speak, ‘Cousin Charlie’ was a youth 
whose allegiance few female hearts 
would have entirely scorned to pos- 
sess, yet was there no occasion to 
tell the young gentleman as much to 
his face. 

A very good-looking face it was 
too, with its wide intellectual brow, 
round which the brown silky hair 
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waved in such becoming clusters— 
ve ng em oval and delicate high- 
b features, if they had a fault, 
too girlish in their soft winning ex- 
pression—in fact he was as like 
Blanche as possible, and had his 
moustaches been shaved, couid he 
indeed have submitted to the sacri- 
fice, his stature lowered, and a bon- 
net. and shawl put on, he might well 
have passed for his pretty cousin. 
There was nothing effeminate though 
about Charlie, save his countenance 
and his smile. That slender grace- 
ful figure was lithe and wiry as the 
panther’s—those symmetrical limbs 
could toil, those little feet could 
walk and run, after a Hercules 
would have been blown and over- 
wered, and when standing up to 
wicket, rousing a horse, or put- 
ting him at a fence, there was a 
zame sparkle in his eye, that, to use 
‘rank Hardingstone’s expression, 
‘meant mischief.’ Some of these 
good-looking young gentlemen are 
‘ugly customers’ enough when their 
blood is up, and cousin Charlie, like 
the rest, had quite as much ‘ devil’ 
in his composition as was good for 
him. The‘ pretty page’ only wanted 
a few years over his head, a little 
more beard upon his lip, to be a per- 
fect Paladin. 


But the - went on working 


the whole of dinner-time; in vain the 
General told his most wondrous 
anecdotes, scolded his servants at 
intervals, and pressed his good 
cheer on the little party—Charlie 
could not get over his astonishment. 
Mrs. Delaval sat by him, looking 
like a queen, and talked in her own 
peculiarly winning voice and impres- 
sive manner, just enough to make 
him wish formore. She was one of 
those women, who, speaking but 
little, seem always to mean more 
than they say, and on whom con- 
scious mental superiority, and the 
calm, subdued air worn by those who 
have known affliction, confer a cer- 
tain mysterious charm, which makes 
fearful havoc in a young gentleman's 
heart. There is nothing enslaves a 
boy so completely as a spice of 
romance. An elderly Aho sam will 
go on his knees to a romping school- 
girl, and the more hoydenish and 
unsophisticated the object, the more 
will the old reprobate adore her; but 
beardless youth loves to own su- 
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periority where it worships, loves to 
invest its idol with the fabulous at- 
tributes that compose its own ideal; 


. and of all the liaisons, honourable 


and otherwise, that have bound their 
votaries in silken fetters, those have 
been the most fatal, and the most 
invincible, which have dated their 
existence from an earnest boyish 
heart’s first devotion to a woman 
some years his senior, of whom the 
good-natured world says, ‘To be 
sure she is handsome, but, Lor! she’s 
old enough to be his mother !’ 

Not that Charlie was as far gone 
as this; on the contrary, his was 
an imaginative poetical disposition, 
easily scorched enough, but almost 
incapable of being thoroughly done 
brown. Of such men, ladies, we would 
warn you to beware ; the very tem- 
perament that clothes you in all the 
winning attributes of its own ideal 
can the most easily transfer those 
fancied attractions to a rival, inas- 
much as the charm is not so much 
yours as his, exists, not in your 
sweet face, but in his heated and 
inconstant brain. No, the real 
prize, depend upon it, is a sensible, 
phlegmatic, matter-of-fact gentle- 
man, anything but ‘ wax to receive,’ 
yet if you can succeed in making an 
impression most assuredly ‘ marble 
to retain.’ Such a captive clings to 
his affections as to his prejudices, 
and is properly subjected into a 
tame a willing Benedict, in half 
the time it takes to guess at the in- 
tentions of the faithless rover offer- 
ing on a dozen shrines an adoration 
that, however brilliant, is— 

Like light straw on fire, 
A fierce but fading flame. 

Again was Charlie struck, as he 
swaggered off to open the door for 
the ladies, by the graceful move- 
ments of Mary’s majestic figure. 
Again, the half-bow with which, as 
she passed out, she acknowledged 
his courtesy, made a pleasing m- 
a on the boy’s fancy; and as 

e lingered for a moment, ere he 
shut out the rustle of their dresses 
and the pleasant tones of the 
women’s voices, and returned to the 
arm-chair and the claret-decanter, 
he could not help hoping ‘ Uncle 
Baldwin’ would be a little less pro- 
fuse than usual in his hospitality 
and a little less prolix in lis nar- 
rative. 
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‘ The young ones drink no wine at 
all now-a-days,’ remarked the Gene- 
ral, as Charhe a second time passed 
the bottle untouched, and his host 
filled his glass to the brim. ‘ Fault 
on the right side, my lad; we used 
to drink too hard formerly—why, 
bless you, when I encountered Tor- 
toise, of the Queen’s, at the mess of 
the Kedjeree Irregulars, we sat for 
seven hours and a half to see one an- 
other out, and the two black fellows 
fainted who were ‘told off’ to bring 
in claret and pale ale as they were 
wanted. Tortoise recovered him- 
self wonderfully about the eighth 
bottle ; and if he hadn’t been obliged 
to be careful on account of a wound 
in his head, we should have been 
therenow. Drunk! how dy’e mean? 
Not the least—fact, I assure you.’ 

Charlie got up and fidgetted about, 
with his back to the fire, but the 
General would not let him off so 


easily. 

: Show you the farm to-morrow, 
my boy, you'll be delighted with my 
_ eapolitans every hair of ’em. 

yhat? no man alive shall presume 
to tell me they're not the best breed! 


And I'll tell = what, Charlie, I’ve 


nandsomest short-horn 
bull in this country. Two hundred, 
you dog !—dirt cheap—and if you're 
fond of stock you'll be charmed with 
him. Poultry too—real Cochin 
Chinese—got three prizes at the last 
show ; average height two feet seven 
inches—rare beauties. Hens and 
chickens in knee-breeches, and a 
eock in trunk-hose!’ With which 
conclusion the chuckling old war- 
rior permitted Charlie to wheedle 
him off into the drawing-room, 
whither they entered to find the 
ladies, as usual, absorbed in wor- 
sted-workand sunk in solemnsilence. 

Pleasantly the evenings always 
passed at Newton- Hollows even with 
asmall party like the present. Music, 
cards, cockamaroo, and the eternal 
racing-game, of course, which gives 
gentle woman an insight into the two 
fiercest pleasures of the other sex— 
horse-racing and gambling—and in- 
troduces into the drawing-room the 
slang and confusion of the betting- 
ring and the hazard-table, served to 
while away the time. And though 
the General was even more diffuse 
than was his wont in personal recol- 
lections and autobiography, Blanche 
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scarcely listened, so absorbed was 
she in her delight at having got 
cousin Charlie back again, whilst 
that young gentleman and Mary 
Delaval were progressing rapidly 
in each other’s good opinion, and ex- 
claiming, in their respective minds, 
‘What an agreeable person, and so 
different from what I expected.’ 

Blanche’s birth-day was always 
kept as a period of great rejoicing at 
N qutensdiciom, and a very short 
time after Charlie’s arrival that 
auspicious anniversary was ushered 
in, as usual, by the General’s appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table, bearing 
a cotton-stuffed white and green 
card-box, highly suggestive of Storr 
and Mortimer. This was quietly 
placed by the side of Blanche’s plate, 
and when the young lady made her 
appearance, and exclaimed, ‘ Dear, 
lind Uncle Baldwin, what a love of 
a bracelet!’ though we might have 
envied, we could not have grudged 
the General the grateful kiss bes 
stowed on him by his affectionate 
niece. Uncle Baldwin’s mind, how- 
ever, was intent upon weightier mat- 
ters than jewels and ‘happy returns.’ 
He was to celebrate the festival with 
a dinner-party; and whilst he had 
invited several of the élite of Bubble- 
ton to celebrate his niece’s birthday, 
he was anxious so to dispose and wel- 
come his guests as that none should 
have reason to consider himself espe- 
cially favoured or encouraged in the 
advances which all were too eager to 
make towards the good graces of the 
heiress; therefore the General held 
a solemn conclave, as was his wont, 
consisting of himself and Mrs. De- 
laval, who, on such occasions; was 
requested, with great pomp, to ac- 
company him to his study, an apart- 
ment adorned with every description 
of weapon used in civilized or savage 
warfare, and to take her seat in his 
own huge arm-chair, while he walked 
up and down the room, and held forth 
in his usual abrupt and discursive 
manner. 

‘I have such confidence in your 
sound sense, Mrs. Delaval,’ said he, 
looking very insinuating, and paus- 
ing for an instant in his short, quick 
strides, ‘ that I always consult you 
in my difficulties.’ This was said 
piano, but the forte addition imme- 
diately succeeded. ‘Reserving to my- 
self the option of acting, for dicta- 
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tion I cannot submit to, even from 
you, my dear Mrs. Delaval. You 
are aware, I believe, of my inten- 
tions regarding Blanche. Are you 
aware of my intentions?’ he inter- 
rupted himself to demand, in a voice 
of thunder. 

Mary, who was used to his man- 
ner, answered calmly, ‘ that she was 
not ;’ and the General proceeded, in 
a gentle and confidential tone. 

‘The fact is, my dear madam, I 
have set my heart on a family ar- 
rangement, which I mention to you 
as a personal friend and a lady for 
whom I entertain the greatest re- 
gard.’ 

Mary bowed again, and could 
hardly suppress a smile at the man- 
ner in which the old gentleman as- 
sured her of his consideration. 

‘ Well, though an unmarried man, 
as yet, 1 am keenly alive to the ad- 
vantages of the married state. 
never told you, I think, Mrs. Dela- 
val, of an adventure that befell me 
at Cheltenham—never mind now— 
but, believe me, I am no stranger to 
those tender feelings, Mrs. Delaval, 
to which we men of the sword—ah, 
ah—are infernally addicted. What? 
Well, ma’am, there’s my niece now, 
they all want to marry her. Every 
scoundrel within fifty miles wants to 
lead Blanche to the altar. Zounds, 
I'll weather ’em, the villains—excuse 
me, Mrs. Delaval, but to proceed— 
I am extremely anxious to confide 
my intentions to you, as I hope I 
may calculate on your assistance. 
My nephew, Charlie, to be explicit, 
is the Holloa! you woman, 
come back, come back, I say, you're 
carrying off the wrong hoop. ‘The 
dolt has mistaken my orders about 
the Cochin Chinas ;—in the after- 
noon, if you please, Mrs. Delaval, 
we'll discuss the point more at lei- 
sure.’ 

And the General bolted through 
the study-window, and was presently 
heard in violent altercation with the 
lady who presided over his poultry- 
yard. 

Though not very explicit, Mary 
had gathered enough from the 
General's confidences to conclude he 
was anxious to arrange a marriage 
eventually between the two cousins. 
Well! what was that toher? He 
certainly was a very taking boy, 
handsome, gentle, and high-spirited, 
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nothing could be nicer for Blanche. 
And she was so fond of him; what 
a charming couple they would make. 
‘I am so glad,’ thought Mary, 
wondering when she might congra- 
tulate the bride-elect ; ‘so very glad; 
dear, how glad Iam.’ Why should 
Mary have taken such pains to as- 
sure herself how glad she was? 
Why did she watch the charming 
couple with an interest she had never 
felt before, as she joined them on 
their return from their morning 
walk? A walk, the object of which 
(tell it not in Bubbleton) had been 
to pursue the sport of rat-hunting in 
a certain barn, with a favourite ter- 
rier of Charlie’s, a sport that Blanche 
was persuaded to patronize, notwith- 
standing her horror both of the game 
and the mode of its destruction, by 
her affection for Charlie, and her 
childish habit of joining him in all 
his pastimes and amusements. How 
alike they were with their delicate 
skin, their deep blue eyes sparkling 
with exercise and excitement, and 
their waving brown hair clustering 
round each flushed and smiling face. 
How alike they were, and what a 
nice couple they certainly did make. 
And Mary sighed, as again she 
thought how very glad she was! 

No further interview took place 
that day with the General, whose 
many avocations scarcely permitted 
him time for the elaborate toilette 
which, partly out of respect for 
Blanche’s birthday, partly in con- 
sideration of his dinner-party, he 
thought it advisable to perform. He 
certainly did take more pains with 
himself than usual; and as he fixed 
an order or two in an unassuming 
place under the breast-lap of his 
coat, a ray of satisfaction shot 
through the heart that beat beneath 
those clasps and medals, while the 
old gentleman thought aloud as 
usual, ‘ Not such a bad arrangement 
after all! She certainly did look 
very queer when I talked of Blanche’s 
marrying. No doubt she’s smitten 
—just like the one at Cheltenham. 
Bounce! Bounce! you've a deal to 
answer for. Ifever I do, it’s time I 
thought of it; don’t improve by 
keeping. ‘Pon my life, I might go 
further and fare worse. Zounds! 
there’s the door-bell.’ 

‘Lady Mount Helicon!’ ‘Cap- 
tain Lacquers!’ ‘Sir Ascot Upper- 
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crust!’ and a whole host of second- 
rate grandees were successively 
announced and ushered into the 
brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, to 
be received by the General with the 
empressement of a bachelor who is 
host and hostess allin one. Blanche 
was too young and shy to take much 
part in the proceedings. Charlie, of 
course, was late; but Bounce was 
in his glory, bowing to the ladies, 
joking with the gentlemen, and 
telling anecdotes to all, till the an- 
nouncement of ‘ dinner’ started him 
across the hall, convoying statel 
Lady Mount Helicon, and well nigh 
lost amidst the lappets and flounces 
of that magnificent dame, who would 
not have been here at all, unless 
she had owned an unmarried son, 
and a jointure entirely out of propor- 
tion to the present Lats finances. 
The rest of the party paired off after 
their illustrious leaders. Sir Ascot 
Uppercrust took Blanche, who was 
already lost in surprise at his taci- 
turnity. Miss Deeper skilfully con- 
trived to entangle young Cashley. 
Kate Carmine felt hes heart beat 
happily against the arm of Captain 
Laurel of the Bays. Mr. Gotobed 
made a dash at Mary Delaval, but 
‘cousin Charlie,’ who that instant 
entered the room, quietly interposed 
and led her off to the dining-room, 
leaving a heterogeneous mass of un- 
appropriated gentlemen to scramble 
in as they best might. Mary was 
grateful for the rescue; she was 
glad to be near somebody she knew. 
With a flush of shame and anger, 
she hadrecognised Captain Lacquers, 
though that worthy dipped his 
moustaches into his soup in happy 
unconsciousness that the — 
dressed aristocratic woman opposite 
him was the same indignant damsel 
who would once have knocked him 
down if she could. With all her 
self-possession, Mary was not blind 
to the fact, that her position was 
anomalous and ill-defined. She had 
found that out already by the con- 
descending manner in which Lady 
Mount Helicon had bowed to her in 
the drawing-room. With the men 
she was ‘that handsome lady-like 
Mrs. Delaval ;’ but with the women, 
(your true aristocrats after all,) she 
was only the governess. 

Dinner progressed in the weary 
protracted manner that the meal 
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does when it is one of state and 
ceremony. The guests did not know 
each other well, and were dreadfully 
afraid (as is too often the case in 
good society) of being over civil or 
attentive to those whose position 
they had not exactly ascertained. 
It argues ill for one’s stock of polite- 
ness when one cannot afford to part 
with ever so small a portion, save in 
expectation of a return. So Lady 
Mount Helicon was patronizing and 
affable, and looked at everything, 
including the company, through her 
eye-glass ; but was very distant not- 
withstanding ; and the gentlemen 
hemmed, and hawed, and voted the 
weather detestable—aw! and the 
sport with the hounds—aw—very 
moderate—aw—(it was d—d bad 
after the ladies went away); and 
their fair companions lisped and sim- 
pered, and ate very little, and drank 
as much champagne as appearances 
would allow; and everybody felt it 
an unspeakable relief when Blanche, 
drawing on her gloves, and blushing 
crimson at the responsibility, made 
‘the move’ to Lady Mount Helicon; 
and the muslins all sailed away with 
their gloves, and fans, and pocket- 
handkerchiefs, rescued from under 
the table by their red-faced cava- 
liers. 

When they met again over tea 
and coffee, things had thawed con- 
siderably. The most solemn high- 
breeding is not proof against an 
abundance of claret, and the Gene- 
ral’s hospitality was worthy of his 
cellar. The men had found each 
other out to be ‘deuced good sort 
of fellows,’ and had moreover dis- 
covered mutual tastes and mutual 
acquaintances which much cemented 
their friendships. To be sure, there 
was at first a partial reaction conse- 

uent upon the difficulty of breaking 
Somek a formal circle of ladies, but 
this feat accomplished, and the gen- 
tlemen aia lol cup-in-hand in 
becoming attitudes, and disposed to 
look favourably on the world in 
general, even Sir Ascot Uppercrust 
laid aside his usual reserve and 
asked Blanche whether she had ever 
seen anything of around game called 
‘ turning the tables,’ which the juve- 
nile philosopher further confided to 
her & opined to be ‘ infernal hum- 
bug.’ In an instant every tongue 
was unloosed. Drop a subject like 
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this amongst a well-dressed crowd 
and it is like a cracker—here and 
there it bounces, and fizzes, and ex- 
plodes, amongst serious exclamations 
and hearty laughter. Lady Mount 
Helicon thought it wicked—Kate 
Carmine thought it ‘fun ’—Miss 
Deeper voted itcharming— Lacquers 
considered it ‘aw—deuced scientific 
—aw’—and the General in high 
glee exclaimed ‘I vote we try.’ No 
sooner said than done: around maho- 
gany table was deprived ofits covering 
—a circle formed—hands joined with 
more energy than was absolutely 
indispensable—white arms laid in 
juxtaposition to dark coat-sleeves— 
ong ringlets bent over the polished 
mirror-like surface; and amidst 
laughing entreaties to be grave, and 
voluble injunctions to be silent, the 
incantation progressed, we are bound 
in truth to state, with no definite 
result. Perhaps the spell was broken 
by the bursts of laughter that 
greeted the pompous butler’s face of 
consternation, as, entering the room 
to remove cups, &c., he found the 
smartly-dressed partv so strangely 


employed. Well-bred servants never 


betray the slightest marks of emotion 
or astonishment, though we fancy 
their self-command is sometimes se- 
verely put to the test. But ‘ turning 
the tables’ was too much for the 
major-domo, and he was obliged to 
make his exit in a paroxysm of un- 
seemly mirth. Then came a round 
game of forfeits—then music—then 
dancing, the ladies playing by turns 
—then somebody found out the 
night was pouring with rain, and 
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the General declared it would be 
sure to clear in an hour or so, and 
nobody must go away till after sup- 
per. So supper appeared, and more 
champagne ; and even Lady Mount- 
Helicon was ready to do anything 
to oblige, so, being a fine musician, 
she volunteered to play ‘The Co- 
quette.’ A chair was placed in the 
middle of the room, and everybody 
danced, the General and all. Blanche 
laughed till she cried; and there 
was but one feeling of regret when 
the announcement of her ladyship’s 
carriage broke up the party, just at 
the moment when, in accordance 
with the rules of the dance, Charlie 
sank upon one knee before the 
coquette’s chair, occupied by stately 
Mrs. Delaval. He looked like a 
young knight prostrate before the 
queen of a. 

When Blanche laid her head upon 
her pillow, she thought over all her 
uncle’s guests in succession, and 
decided not one was to be compared 
to cousin Charlie; and none were 
half so agreeable as Mr. Harding- 
stone. Mary Delaval, on the con- 
trary, scarcely gave a thought to 
Captain Lacquers, Sir Ascot Upper- 
crust, Captain Laurel, or even Mr. 
Gotobed, who had paid her great 
attention. No, even as she closed 
her eyes she was haunted by a young 
upturned face, with fair open brow 
and a slight moustache—do what 
she would she saw it still. She was, 
besides, a little distracted about the 
loss of one of her gloves—a white 
one, with velvet round the wrist— 
what could have become of it ? 


THE BRITISH JEWS. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the great God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. —CoLrrinaE. 


Men’s evil manners live in brass: their virtues 
We write in water.—SHAKSPEARE. 


To the Editor of Fraser's Magazine. 


ee has shown that, in order effectually to correct a pre- 
judice of long standing, or refute a specious calumny which has gained 
general credence, it is essential that the facts contradictory to these 
erroneous statements should be made public through such a medium as 
would ensure their perusal by those wctens been originally led into error. 
This applies with special force to the case of the British Jews: their social 
and moral condition is made the subject of so much misrepresentation, and 
this, through channels so important and influential, that the popular mind 
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has been totally misled and filled with false ideas on this point. Contem- 
poraneous periodical literature has been made the vehicle of the most 
groundless accusations, and aspersions of the character, of the modern Jews 
of Great Britain. Justice and truth equally demand that the weight of the 
causeless prejudice thus engendered should be removed,—that a fairer and 
more lifelike picture should be drawn of the Jewish community, and that, 
as they have been so often and so cruelly taken to task for their vices, their 
virtues should not be denied or ignored in forming an estimate of their true 
position in the social scale. 

I venture to think, Sir, that it is not unworthy of Fraser's Magazine— 
ever foremost in the crusade against public abuses—to aid in the redress of 
the injustice done to a large and intelligent section of a race whose claims 
to the respect and forbearance of the world are to be found in a history 
which embraces in the annals of its recorded ages the whole story of crea- 
tion, the progress of civilization, and the birth and life of Christianity. 

In the following brief sketch I shall confine myself to the illustration of 
those social and moral aspects of the community of the modern British 
Jews which have been more especially darkened by misrepresentation ; and 
it will be my earnest endeavour to ‘ nothing extenuate nor set down aught 
in malice.’ The only true means of arriving at a fair relative estimate of 
any body of men, is to compare them with those by whom they are sur- 
rounded, and who are placed under similar circumstances :* and, after first 
investigating their actual condition, so as to obtain the ground for an abso- 
lute judgment, then to ascertain the relative standing to which they are 
entitled. The distinction between absolute and relative merit has been 
altogether lost sight of whenever the Jews of this country have been men- 
tioned ; and the faults of the community have been frequently denounced 
as absolutely great, without due consideration of the fact that they are 
relatively small—small in relation to those of other communities who sur- 
round them—marvellously small in relation to their former persecutions and 
the influence which these have necessarily had over their national character. 
Nothing can be more unjust, nothing more unphilosophical than to disregard 
the influence of previously existing conditions over the modern Jews, since 
in these may be found at once the origin and vindication of many of those 
vices for which they are so loudly condemned. 

Setting aside for a moment the greater comparative morality of the 
modern Jew, let us cast a hasty glance at the Jew of tradition, and regard 
the influences under which his aaa was formed. In England, and 
abroad, in those countries whence the numbers of the Jews resident in 
England have been and are recruited, the Jews were for ages, and are 
to a certain extent still, deprived of that great spur to rectitude of 
conduct and honesty of dealing, the esteem of others. They were re- 
garded with unreasoning and bigoted hatred; their character was abused, 
themselves reviled and deprived of all hope of the good opinion of others, 
their motives were misrepresented, their objects in life lowered and 
degraded, and their persons subjected to the most brutal violence. Penned 
up as were the Jews in the filthiest and most squalid quarters, denied the 
privilege of following an honest avocation, compelled to devote their ener- 
gies to the pursuit of money in order to purchase toleration, and to grovel 
in dirt lest the insatiable avarice and cruelty of their oppressors should be 
excited—can we wonder that scorn and contumely, oppression and per- 
secution, the influence of vile associations, and the necessity of living amidst 
conditions which tend to corrapt and debase the nature of man, should 
have had their effect upon them? What marvel if we see the Jew of these 
days but too often become corrupt and degraded ? 

* I beg here strongly to disclaim any uncharitable motive, if sometimes com 
pelled to glance at the darker traits of modern society: my object is to defend the 
Jew, not to accuse the Christian, ubcrior ex defendendo gloria quam ex accusando. 
Personally, I am bound to many Christians by the strongest ties of friendship, 
affection, and respect, and far from me is the wish to depreciate the community to 
which they belong; but I feel assured that no true Christian will object to so just 
& means of defending a falsely accused body of men from unrighteous aspersions as 
the institution of a fair comparison between their compeers of other religions. 





The British Jews. 


Merciful God! 
Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up, 
His energies roll back upon his heart, 
And stagnate and corrupt, till changed to poison 
They break on him like a plague-spot. 


The work of ages cannot be undone in months, nor can the deep impress of 
centuries be eflaced-in a few years. The nature of man, ever more prone 
to corruption than to regeneration, does not speedily throw off all traces of 
long continued debasement and degradation: and surely it cannot be 
expected that the scars left by more than a thousand years of wrong and 
persecution shall have totally disappeared under the influence of a brief 
period of liberality in this country. Many years have not elapsed 
since the Jews were confined to the choice either of pawnbroking or 
usury —of buying stolen goods or lending money. These were their 
only legally recognised pursuits, and from any more honourable callings 
they were equally debarred by the force of strong prejudice, and by 
legislative enactments. Is it then surprising that they largely entered 
into these pursuits? Or can any unfavourable intnonbe ‘be fairly 
drawn from the fact that a comparatively large proportion of the money- 
lenders of the present day are of Jewish origin, since, till very lately, no 
other pursuit was left open to the Jew? If, indeed, there were now no 
other employments followed by the British Jews; if they had not availed 
themselves of the greater liberality of feeling evinced within the last few 
years, then indeed there would be great ground for reproach. But it is not 
so: it is not so in England, it is not so in France, or in any part of the 
world where the circumstances are similar. In Poland, where their condi- 


tion has been favourable in this respect—where a Jewish king once swayed 
the sceptre—there were, in 1830, according to official report, 113,393 
artisans : in England there are already Jews occupying prominent positions 
in nearly every trade, manufacture, and profession carried on in this a 


dom. They hold sufficiently honourable standing in the ranks of nearly a 
those professions which are now open to them. We find them as artists, 
medical men, barristers, and lawyers holding high grade as collegiate 
professors, and actuaries. The difficulties which they have had to 
encounter in preparing themselves for these professions have, until lately, 
been insurmountable: now that the majority of these have been removed 
many of the rising generation are being educated for the liberal pro- 
fessions. 

The middle class of British Jews are to be found in the pursuit of almost 
every calling of which this country offers an example; but as it is beyond 
my intention here to render a statistical account of their body, I need not 
follow them through the list of occupations. They have, however, been so 
completely and opprobriously identified with the ‘ clothes trade,’ that a few 
words on this subject appear to be called for. This trade, as exercised by 
the great clothiers of the Jewish community, has excited the indignation 
and called forth the strictures of many writers, who have caused the names of 
thesefirmsto become synonymous with ‘man-eater’ and‘ woman-eater.’ Surely 
this is unjust and unfair. Even if it be admitted as true that the remuneration 
which the work-people receive is wretchedly inadequate, why should this 
evil be aggravated by being made the means of wrongfully increasing class- 
hatred, and inflaming anold sore? If the system be bad, let it be reformed. 
But why should the Christian houses escape unscathed while the Jew is 
attacked? There are at least as many Christians as Jews in this one trade ; 
and in cognate trades, to which the same objection applies, the Jews are 
very, very far outnumbered by Christians. Equally unjust is the obloquy 
which is thrown on the special business of the poorer Jews—the dealing in 
old clothes. It is impossible to show any reason why this trade should be 
stigmatized as being more dishonourable than the majority of honest voca- 
tions. It may not beavery agreeable branch of industry, but it certainly is a 
very useful one—useful to those poor but decent families whom the sale of 
their old clothes helps to purchase new; most useful to those yet poorer 
families, who, were it not for the marvellously cheap market thus estab- 
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lished, must rest unprovided. Surely such a trade is more honourable than 
the retailing of that ‘ Devil’s water’ which is the ruin of thousands. A late 
writer in the New Quarterly Review feels outraged as a good Christian by 
the desecration of the Sabbath which occurs in the ‘clothes-market’ in‘ 
Hounsditch each Sunday, when the place becomes, it is said, rife with all 
the tricks of thieving and unrighteousness. He should have added in 

common fairness, from the information contained in the candid work 
which he reviews, that this ‘is owing not to the Jewish population, but 
to the vast number of thieves who make it their fair also.’ And that ‘on 

other days the place is decidedly honest; articles are rarely lost here.’* 

It may be added that similar scenes may also be observed on Sundays 

in the New-cut and the vicinity of St. Giles’s, also, although these are 

not Jewish neighbourhoods ; and that there the crowds gathered round the 

gin-palaces add a new feature of painful interest. The other chief trades of 
the poorer Jews are the sale of fruit and of glass-ware, and the manufacture 

of cigars. In these I am equally unable to discern anything opprobrious 

or disgraceful. 

I neither seek to deny the existence of a relatively large proportion of 
money-lenders among the Jews, for which the previous history of the nation 
furnishes so valid an excuse, nor to palliate the vileness and baseness of many 
of these men, despised and execrated as they are by their own community 
as profoundly as by the most rigid of Christians ; but I do complain that the 
acts of these rascals, sprung from the lowest dregs of the nation, are cited 
by the press as util of the whole community. I do complain that ever 
ease of usurious swindling is inevitably quoted as a type of ‘Jewis 
honesty’ (sic), just as every instance of savage brutality on the part of a 
slave-owner is brought forward as an example of ‘ American humanity.’ 
As well might the daily frauds perpetrated by Christians, and their daily 
crimes recorded in the columns of the newspapers, be assumed as fair 
ground for the judgment of the character of the English nation. With- 
out ‘considering how far the character of these swindlers has been 
formed under Jewish influences, I may appeal directly to the statistics 
of crime in this country to prove that the amount of fraud and crime 
is considerably larger in proportion among the Christian than among 
the Jewish inhabitants. After stating such a fact, it is perhaps needless 
to quote at great length the well-considered opinions of Henning 
Boehmer, Chancellor of the University of Halle, that ‘the Jew has many 
excellent virtues and no peculiar vices;’ of Bishop Grégoire, that ‘the 
Jew is in advance of the Shristian in his sense of justice in his dealings 
and business; that were Christians as shrewd as the Jews, they would eat 
one another up altogether ;’ and of the Baron Von Goertz, that ‘they are as 
kindly hearted and as disinterested in their dealings as any Christians ;’ 
but it may be as well to give the words of an English clergyman, who says,— 
‘I cannot peruse an English newspaper for ever so short a period without 
witnessing such a detail of premeditated murders, suicides, infanticides, 
matricides, patricides, uxoricides, and fratricides, as never disgraced an 
other nation or country on the earth, however barbarous or uncivilized. 
Certainly more crimes of this complexion appear to be committed among 
the professors of Christianity in the course of three months than can be 
shown to have been committed among the professors of Judaism for three 
thousand years.’+ Admitting that, occasionally, a Jewish name is included 
in the list of those who have committed frauds, it cannot be denied, on the 
other hand, that the perpetrators of the savage, brutal, and mhuman crimes 
which deface the pages of the penal records of this country, are almost 
without exception furnished by other communities. If it be true that the 
glitter of gold has charms so seductive to the Jews, no higher eulogium 
can be pronounced on them, no more striking proof of their high sense of 
religious duty and their obedience to the laws of morality could be desired 
by their most ardent advocate, than that they have never stained their hands 


* The British Jews, by the Rev. John Mills. 
+ Three Letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. Mr. Oxley. 
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with the blood of a fellow-creature, in order to possess themselves of this 
the supposed object of their idolatry ; that they have listened to the voice 
of their Creator commanding, ‘ Thou shalt not commit murder,’ and have 
not allowed themselves to be hurried by a lust for lucre into the murderous 
guilt of a Rush ora Manning. But how frequent—almost daily—is the 
occurrence of this crime—murder—from avaricious motives, among their 
fellows, with whom these motives have been said to be less influential ? 
Retaliation on this score would, therefore, be easy; but such a ov is 
unworthy of the cause, and does not accord with the spirit in which this 
letter is conceived. Disregarding this point, however, altogether, who will 
dare accuse the Jew of a special tendency to fraud, when the revelations of 
the Lancet have shown the whole system of trade in this nation to be one 
gigantic fraud ; omer roguery, and the vilest deception rampant through- 
out the entire range of business ; no article free from adulteration ; ‘death in 
the pot ;’ our daily food poisoned ; even those drugs on which the life of one 
tottering on the brink of the grave may depend, habitually adulterated to the 
most frightful extent; and the richest tradesmen and manufacturers of 
England stooping to pilfer the poor man’s pence in order that they may add 
them to already leviathan fortunes? How, then, can the Jew deserve to 
be accused of Mammon-worship to a greater extent than his neighbour? 
For it may be as well to dispose of this question entirely, now that it has 
been broached. Can it be because formerly his oppressor of the middle 
ages compelled him to devote his life to those money-getting pursuits of 
which oly the vilest were left open to him? Can it be because now he 
alone is never blinded by love of money to the guilt of murder, because he 
alone does not offer up his brother's blood upon the altar of this idol—this 
Mammon, this great god of civilization; because his hand is ever open to 
the distressed and poverty-stricken; because while the oft-cited ‘ millionaires’ 
of the Jewish community are, ‘in the City,’ tempering the springs of com- 
mercial enterprise, their wives and daughters, leaving their delicate homes 
in the Western quarter of London, spend their days also in the City, 
labouring, as few labour, in the cause of humanity, shrinking from no 
exertion, fearing no toil, baffled by no difficulties, and not only pouring out 
this said gold with a hand which knows no stint, but teaching the ignorant, 
cheering the depressed, uplifting those stricken with adversity, encourag- 
ing the industrious and arousing the idle to work? Is it because 
‘intellect worship’ is carried almost to excess in modern Jewish society, 
or because ciiogie hospitals, and churches find in Jews liberal supporters, 
that this accusation has found men ready to believe in its truth? At least 
the records of Jewish society afford no parallel to a history such as that of 
a recent great capitalist, who, by the mere weight of his money-bags, 
acquired a position in the highest social circles of this country such as has 
rarely been achieved by a lifetime of talent and virtue—nay, who yet holds 
the position of member of that legislative assembly, to which the Jews are 
denied admission; and this, notwithstanding the suspicious means by 
which these money-bags were filled. Away, then, with this ery of 
‘Mammon-worshipping Jew, —away with this relic of former ignorance 
and spite. Let the living Jew, and not the Jew of tradition, be studied, 
and more charitable and truer conclusions will be arrived at. 

This is, perhaps, the most fitting place for referring to the social con- 
dition of the lower classes of the British Jews. On this score all agree in 
the favourable accounts which they give, that is, at least, all who have had 
any fair opportunities of judging : true, the reviewerin the New Quarterly 
accuses the Jewish women of unchastity, and the poor of gambling ; not- 
withstanding that even the popular feeling, as he himself confesses, is against 
him as regards the former particular; but this gentleman is one who 
is pleased to forget that in the very work which he is reviewing the 
opposite is asserted. Mr. Mills, a Christian clergyman, who declares him- 
self to have had greater intercourse with the Jews than any other minister 
in England, affirms the Jewish poor to be characterized by ‘abstinence, 
cleanliness, decency, hospitality, and sabbath-keeping.’ If we wish to 
compare them in these respects with their fellow-countrymen, we must turn 
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to Mr. Mayhew’s London Labour and London Poor, where we shall find 
the rest of the poor deseribed as being distinguished by ‘ lax ideas of pro- 
riety, general improvidence, repugnance to deuven disregard of female 
Senos love of cruelty, pugnacity, and an utter want of religion.’ I may add, 
from the most accurate and extensive private information on this subject, 
that the decency, morality, and strong sense of religion manifested by the 
Jewish poor are of the highest order, contrasting most favourably with the 
frightful state of concubinage, indecency, habits of intoxication, and utter 
heathenism of those who surround them. That the Jewish women are 
unchaste is untrue. But it is true, as Mr. Mayhew observed, that the 
Jewish women in the poorest classes are fond and excellent mothers. That 
gambling is common among the Jews is equally untrue, but it may be true 
that a few of the Jewish costermongers, to whom the accusation, perhaps, 
more especially refers, have learnt from their Christian fellows to indul e 
in this vice, to which the costermongers, en masse, are so frightfully addicted, 
giving up to it the whole of Sunday, and every leisure hour in the week. 
he clearest proof, however, of the habits of decency and morality usual 
among the Jewish poor is to be found in their consequent comparative free- 
dom from disease. Tn the report of Mr.Grainger, the celebrated physiologist, 
on cholera, he is led to attribute the immunity of the lower classes of 
Jews from this frightful epidemic disease, to their general morality and 
cleanliness. No eloquently written appeal could give to the Jews a higher 
claim to respect than the bare statement of these few facts. Not onl 
have they known how to emancipate themselves from that degradation which 
was forced upon them, but they have preserved intact the laws of religion 
and decency, even when in habitual intercourse with those among whom 
these sacred things have become a scoff and a by-word. Whena clergy- 
man bears witness to the superior morality and good feeling of the poorer 
Jews, when a superintendant of baths and washhouses voluntarily testifies 
to the excellent conduct of the Jewish poor who frequent such establish- 
ments, and their anxiety to avail Gialen of the advantages which such 
institutions offer, when he speaks of them as affording an example by their 
morality, propriety of expressions, and good demeanour, to the rest of the 
poor, I feel that such independent testimony is most valuable to one who 
would form a fair relative estimate of the social condition of the Jews; 
most honourable to the Jewish poor. It enables me to claim for them a 
higher status, a more honourable consideration, and a more charitable con- 
struction of the failings of the few, than have hitherto been conceded. 

And now, as to the habits and feelings of the middle and upper classes of 
the Jewish community: on this score there is an enormous amount of 
ignorance and prejudice afloat. Few have entered the circle of a Jewish 
family without experiencing a feeling of surprise, often afterwards expressed, 
at the perfectly English tone of thought which pervades it. It is long before 
one who has gathered his ideas of the Jews from the written accounts placed 
in his hand can bring himself to comprehend that a Jewish gentleman of 
England is to all intents and purposes an English gentleman, just as a church- 
man or dissenter are equally Englishmen, notwithstanding their religious 
differences. Itis more than time that the oldandunfounded prejudice that the 
Jews regard themselves as strangers sojourning in a foreign land, with which 
their sympathies and affections are not bound up, should be dismissed from 
the minds of the lovers of truth. Not only are the Jews of this country, in 
all their social habits and customs, all their modes of thought, all their 
feelings, and all their sympathies, essentially English, but I venture un- 
hesitatingly to assert that they are as ardent lovers of their country, as 
anxious for the diffusion of the blessings of education throughout the breadth 
of the land, and as ready to aid in all charitable enterprises for the benefit 
of its poor, as any Christian in the realm. It is most unjust to say, as is 
so often said, that the English Jew is deficient in patriotism; that he 
does not regard with affection, this, the country of his Pirth ; that England 
and England’s queen do not hold as large a place in his heart, are not the 
object of as dear a love with him as they are with any other who boasts of 
the name of Englishman. Such an accusation could onky proceed from 
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ignorance of the actual sentiments of the Jews: it is a delusion which 
would be removed by a slight knowledge of the fervency with which 

rayers are put up at every place of religious assembly among the British 
, for the preservation and aggrandizement of our country and our 

ueen. Deeply imbued with a love of home, and all its sacred associations, 
the Jew is ever the first to respond to the call to arms, pro aris et focis ; 
and, not to recur to the records of former times, we find that in the war for 
liberty in 1813, 17,000 Jewish warriors fought in the cause of their ‘ fader- 
land ;’ while in the siege of 1832, Antwerp was almost wholly defended by 
Jews, of whom we read in the army-report, after a high eulogium upon their 
bravery, confirmed by the testimony of the most distinguished officers of the 
army :—‘This may prove to other countries abroad that the Jews are 
neither religiously nor politically separated from their country. They all 
rally round the Government notwithstanding their creed.’ In the contest 
of Turkey for independence which is now fixing the attention of Europe it 
has lately been announced that the Jews of Constantinople have subscribed 
a million of piastres towards the defence of their country. Perhaps the 
strong feeling of patriotism which prevails among the Jews of Great Britain 
can hardly be better illustrated than by referring to the feeling they 
manifested on the demise of the Great Captain of the Age, whose death was 
sincerely lamented by the Jewish press, and deeply deplored by the Jewish 
community, who mourned their country’s loss, although this stroke removed 
the sternest of their opponents, and gave strong hopes of political emanci- 
pation. The loyalty of the Jews of this country is founded on a deep love 
and respect for its inhabitants and its institutions: they are proud of their 
birthplace; proud of their claim to the title of Englishmen; eager to support 
the honour of their name; and when the time shall come that their devotion 
may be needed in their country’s cause, Britain may see Jews foremost 
amongst the ranks of her defenders, and an English Soult and an English 
Massena may distinguish themselves in the art of war. Meanwhile, ‘peace has 
her victories no less than war,’ and in the battle against ignorance and want 
and heathenism the Jews are assuredly not behind their countrymen. No 
great charitable enterprise is started which does not find warm supporters 
among the Jewish community ; and overlooking entirely the large amount 
of internal charity exercised by the members of this body, we are still en- 
titled to speak of their charity as being liberally shown to all that are in 
want. Whether the object be to prevent a nation from sinking under 
famine and disease, or to provide for the survivors of a shipwreck, the 
Jewish element is always more than proportionately prominent. Schools, 
hospitals, and even churches, find in them liberal contributors and zealous 
advocates. On this score, perhaps, more than bare assertion is necessary, 
although the memory of each individual will furnish illustrations of the 
truth of what is asserted. 

It was, however, publicly declared by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, that ‘the 
Jews are the irreconcilable and hereditary persecutors and haters of the 
principles and professors of Christianity.’ regret that the necessity for 
condensation prevents me from showing, by actual quotations from the 
writings alike of the most revered of the Hebrew sages, and the most 
popular of modern Jewish authors, that the Jews have ever held that salva- 
tion will be the portion of all who obey the commandments given to Noah, 
commandments implicitly followed by all Christians ;—from demonstrating 
that they regard the spreading of Christianity among the heathen, as 
a great blessing, in which the hand of God is manifest, preparing the 
way for the coming of the Messiah, awaited alike by the Jew a Christian, 
who will restore all mankind to one faith;—and proving that the 
Jews are animated by feelings of brotherly love and charity towards the 
professors of Christianity. But deeds avail more than words, and I will 
therefore note down a few instances which occur to me, in which British 
Jews have lately become benefactors to the Christian Church. In Brighton, 
two valuable freehold sites, for churches, have been presented by Jews. 
Near Sunderland, a Jew has, at his own expense, built and fitted up a 
chyrch, (and g)o library, washhouses, &c.,) for the use of his employés, 
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feeling, as he said, that the claims of the employed upon the employer 
rest upon broad religious and social grounds, independent of all sectarian 
differences, and not to be disregarded by any conscientious man. A Jew 
being requested to contribute towards the provision of religious instruction, 
for a large but poor community of Wesleyans, presented 5001. for this pur- 
pose. At St. Swithin’s, in Norfolk, a Jew has repaired the church and 
vestry-room, at his own cost, receiving the public thanks of the parish. At 
Portsea, a Jew has presented the church with a splendid service of plate, 
for sacramental purposes. At Lincoln, a Jew being present at an auction, 
where two costly eutientl chairs were put up for sale, purchased 
them for the use of the church, that they might not be applied to any less 
sacred purpose than that for which they were originally intended. Finally, 
not to extend this list to too great a length, there is, at the present time, in 
London, a Jewish churchwarden, elected to that office in recognition of his 
successful efforts to restore peace in the parish, and collect funds to 
a large amount for the repair of the venerable parish church. Are 
these indications of hostility towards the Christian religion and its pro- 
fessors ? We vainly look for a single instance of similar good-will from the 
Christian towards the Jew, notwithstanding that the Jews, in these realms, 
are in the proportion of 1 in 1000. I do not, for one moment, mean to in- 
sinuate that this arises from the fact that the Christians of this land are less 
charitable, or less charitably-minded, than the Jews, but to point out the 
effects of those prejudices and that ill-feeling, which is fostered by the 
greatest writers of the day. Why should this be so? Why should men, 
»owerful for good or evil, leaders of parties, directors of the public press, 
idols of the popular mind, pander to the passions of the ignorant and 
bigoted, by continually reiterating accusations, which were never true, 
but for which there is now less than ever reasonable warranty? Shylock 
or Fagin are no more typical of the Jewish, than are Judge Jeffreys or 
Greenacre of the Christian community. Those who lend their aid to foster 
hatred and ill-feeling, those who conspire to perpetuate the wrongs heaped 
upon the Jew, have much to answer for. They are degrading the mission 
of literature; they are perverting, to ignoble and unworthy ends, the 
power of the press and that influence which it has justly acquired. For 
such a failure in their duty the plea of ignorance is but a feeble excuse: it 
is their office to inform themselves of the truth, and in disseminating inju- 
rious falsehoods they commit no light fault. Upon their heads be the 
blame : itis not the Jews who have declined to afford the means of arriving 
at truth ; it is themselves who have refused to investigate the truth, who 
have been loth to accept it. 

The Jews have been accused of neglecting education, and that very fre- 
quently, especially, for instance, in the article already referred to, in the 
New Quarterly Review. I will only say that, as regards the education of 
the poor, there are altogether, in Leiion, 25,000 Jews, and calculating 
that of these there are 1500 families so poor as to require a free education 
for their children, there may be rather more than 2000 children requiring 
a free education, at one time. This is by an excessive calculation. For 
the whole of these there is provided full accommodation, at the various 
Jewish charity schools. As to the nature of the education they receive, 
it may be suflicient to note that it is declared by the Government inspector 
to be ‘ above the average.’ Nine-tenths of the children are always in at- 
tendance. In this respect, therefore, the Jews may challenge comparison. 
These facts are pregnant with meaning to the impartial observer. Remem- 
bering that thirty years ago there was hardly one of the present schools in 
existence, and seeing that there are now in operation schools for the effi- 
cient education of above 2000 children, without taking into account adult 
schools, no one can refuse to the Jews the praise of having fully appre- 
ciated the necessity of the education of the poor, and having liberally and 
energetically acted upon their perception of its importance. The merit of 
the rapid establishment of these schools is heightened, when it is remem- 
bered how deficient were the means of education of their primary founders, 
and how little, therefore, they might be expected to manifest so intelligent 
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a comprehension of the principles of popular education ; and when it is 
further considered that these men, who gave time, and trouble, and money, 
to the accomplishment of this national benefit, were themselves occupied in 
trade. The history of the educational movement among the Jews of Great 
Britain is one which would do honour to any community, and is hardly to 


be paralleled. 

The children of the upper classes among the Jews are now beginning 
to be educated at those public schools and institutions which have been 
lately thrown open to them. And in the position which they are gradually 
attaining there we see the earnest of future triumphs. Already does 
University College acknowledge three Jewish gentlemen among its pro- 
fessors,—one its formerly distinguished pupil,—and already does it count 
more than one Jew among those who have carried off its highest honours. 
Already do the City of London school and the University school rank 
many Jews among those who have obtained their medals and highest 
scholastic rewards. Even, during the last twelve months, Cambridge has 
seen a Jew high among its wranglers, although denied a degree; the 
University of London has enrolled a Jew among its professors ; four of the 
medical schools of the metropolis exhibit the names of Jews as having 
carried off medical honours ; University College counts a Jew among its 
best mathematicians—a Jew among its best engineers; the City of London 
school has acknowledged a Jewish captain and medallist, and Jewish prize- 
men, and the University school shows a large number of Jewish pupils 
receiving prizes—in both schools the number of prizes carried off by Jews 
a considerably greater in proportion than that carried off by other 
pupils. This is an honourable lst of the achievements of one year, when 
it is remembered how small is the number of pupils at these various insti- 
tutions, and how many are the disadvantages under which they are laid by 
the observance of their religious ceremonies. I do not wish here to eulo- 
gize the intelligence of the Jews, for I do not think that it is often denied 
that, as a body, their mental powers are great, and capable of high cultiva- 
tion. More than one statesman even now influences the destinies of 
Europe ; more than one painter and engraver even now receive the homage 
due to talent ; more than one author and poet are saluted with an admir- 
ing chorus of laudation; more than one composer, singer, and actress are 
hailed with the enthusiastic applause of thousands, who are ignorant that 
the objects of their admiration are all of Jewish origin. Disraeli, Gantz, 
Cremieux, Hoffmann, Lessing, Dési, Hart, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Halévy, Moschelles, Ernst, Rachel, Malibran, and Braham, are a few 
of the first names which flow to the lips when this subject is suggested. 

To return to the subject more immediately under consideration, many of 
the British Jews are,as i have asserted, very highly educated; many of them 
engaged in liberal pursuits and members of the learned societies ; and all of 
them are deeply interested in the advancement of the cause of education. 
Not only have they, as we have seen, established numerous and efficient 
schools for their own poor, and are now founding a college for the more 
especial cultivation of Biblical literature ; but among Christian schools they 
have endowed, the City of London school by a donation of nearly 2000/., 
with a valuable scholarship, which may even be taken to Cambridge, where 
the Jews are not admitted to a degree, and the Merchant Taylors’ school, 
with a handsome medal prize. They have added from their lists an additional 
peer to Christ’s Hospital, in virtue of a donation of 500/.: they have 

is year furnished to University College a donor of two handsome prizes, 
which will probably be made perpetual ; and had it not been for the muni- 
ficent liberality of the donor of these prizes, University College itself might 
not have been able to rear its head. These things are comparatively small, 
peers. considered absolutely, butZcoming from a limited community still 

bouring under disabilities, and habitually taunted with disregard for 
aught but the advancement of their own temporal and material interests, 
they are deeply significant : and when this significance is increased, as it 
is here, by the fact that per contra we have no such benefits to record as 
proceeding from the surrounding large and enormously rich communities, 
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these facts acquire so great an importance, and are capable of so favourable 
an interpretation, that they may not be overlooked by one who would form 
an impartial judgment. 

I fear, however, that I have already trespassed too greatly upon your 
space, and I must hasten to conclude. I hope that I have succeeded in 
showing that, in good truth, the British Jews are no less worthy and 
estimable in their social relations, than are their Christian fellows. I have 
not sought to defend them where defence was not warranted: I have 
denied no well-grounded assertion, and I trust that, in the comparative 
statements which I have occasionally felt it right to give, but of which I 
have been most chary, I have wounded no honourable feelings. I have 
only attempted to state plain facts, convinced that a good cause needs not 
the support of eloquence. I have not feared to lift my voice against false- 
hood, in a case where silence has been so often construed into acquiescence. 
Truth is the daughter of Time, and were she left free and unshackled, 
could not long be concealed beneath the elouds of falsehood: but ‘ whisper- 
ing tongues can poison truth :’ I have but sought to farnish the antidote. 

I believe that I have shown, in the first instance, by comparative state- 
ments, and then, taking more positive ground, by direct proof, resting every- 
where on facts, that the Jews on the one hand partake of the social vices in a 
less degree than other communities who surround them; and that on the 
other they are endowed with all the nobler virtues, to at least as great an ex- 
tent as their Christian fellows. Ihave pointed out that, notwithstanding the 
influence of depressing and unfavourable conditions, the amount of crime 
is less, the degree of morality and religious feeling as great as among their 
compeers; in the lower classes even greater. In all this, I can say with 
the most unaffected sincerity, that I am not conscious of one word of exag- 
geration. The views which I have expressed are founded on a careful 
collection of all the materials requisite for arriving at a correct appreciation 
of the general spirit of the community. Occasionally, only results have 
been given, but they have been deduced from sound general data, which it 
was impossible to give in detail in a brief letter. The British Jews have 
been shown to be earnest in the cause of education, friendly to Christianity 
and the professors of the Christian religion, lovers of their country and 
their country’s good, anxious to promote great enterprises, free from the 
stain of great crimes, rapidly progressing to all good ends. I earnestly 
— that this may be the means of laying the foundation of a kindlier 
feeling among the great body of Christians towards their Jewish fellow- 
countrymen than now exists ; and that the leaders of literature, many of 
whom are at present enrolled among the most prejudiced enemies of the 
British Jews, will reflect on the injustice of their attacks, and no longer 
fan the flame of hatred for the Jew in the breast of the Christian. 

This class-hatred should not exist in these days: it is an opprobrium to 
the age—a disgrace to the nation. Itis a relic of the dark ages, when cruel 
wrong and oppression had so bowed down the greater number of the Jews 
that the forced degradation thus induced had perhaps nourished some of 
those vices in their body of which they were accused. But now that a 
more liberal policy has allowed them to assert their claims to esteem, by 
fulfilling all the duties ofsociety, and performing worthily all the functions 
of a citizen—now that the greater measure of justice which they have 
received has permitted them to regard their countrymen with aifection 
and respect—this suspicion and dislike should be left to die a natural 
death. Undoubtediy vice should be openly and fearlessly reprobated, 
wherever it be eed ; it is no more to be spared when it shows itself 
among the Jewish community than elsewhere. But let even-handed 
justice be dealt out; and while crime is overwhelmed with censure, let 
virtue and worth be crowned with their due honour—neither ostentatiously 
paraded, nor yet forgotten, denied, or wilfully overlooked. The Jews re- 
cognise and respect the high mission of Christianity in ——s the prin- 
ciples of morality and those eternal truths of religion equally the founda- 
tion of Christianity and of Judaism, and in spreading the blessings of civil- 
ation. The fundamental starting points of the two religions are essen- 
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tially the same, and the question which the Jew and Christian equally pro- 
pose to themselves, but which receives a differing solution from each, is, 
whether Christianity will ultimately merge in Judaism, or Judaism in 
Christianity. Ifthe Jew, looking around upon the misery and heathenism 
which surrounds him in the heart of Christian and civilized London, some- 
times asks himself whether Christianity is duly performing its mission, when 
millions of human beings perish, even here in Christian Britain, without 
the knowledge of the principles of religion, or live in continual scorn and 
neglect of its commandments, and in defiance of the laws of morality, he 
does but entertain the question which the most enlightened philanthropists 
are earnestly endeavouring to solve, and would himself attempt its solution 
in no different spirit. By the Jew, the spread of Christianity is regarded 
as the necessary forerunner of the universal diffusion of his own belief; 
with him it is a means, with the Christian it is an end. At least, he regards 
with charity and respect the religious convictions of all men; ‘ the just of 
all nations’ he looks forward to meet in that heavenly home where all 
differences will be adjusted—all difficulties solved—all discords harmonized. 
Meanwhile, he holds forth the hand of brotherly friendship here on earth ; 
he asks for that sympathy, that help, that brotherly Sadan, which, as 
we have seen, he himself tenders. Let the Christian reciprocally offer— 
An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words so short to speak 
But whose echo is endless. 
The world is wide, these things are small, 
They way be nothing, but they are all. 
Knightsbridge, Feb. 6th, 1854. 


SINOPE AFTER THE BATTLE. 


ROM the hoariest days of anti- 
uity something dim and awful 

has been associated with the name 
of the Euxine. No doubt the old 
Greek when he heard that name, 
(in spite of the euphemism which 
turned afewos into evéewos,* the 
sea inhospitable into the sea hos- 
pitable,) thought of the daring voy- 
age of that first of daring mariners, 
even Jason; of the rocks which ever 
sought to crush the too-venturous 
bark; shuddered perhaps at the 
darker memories connected with the 
Tauric Chersonese; at the tragic 
story of the king who, when he 
sought his daughter, met in his path 
the mangled limbs of his boy Ab- 
syrtus, flung there by his own sister. 
d although in modern times the 
searching and adventurous spirit of 
the Caucasian man has cleared away 
alike from the far isles of the Pacific 
and the shadowy recesses of Africa 
the cloudy fables of dream-land 


which still hovered over them, yet 
Osea expediency has kept the 

tuxine from almost all intercourse 
with the more enlightened parts of 
Europe. We know, it is true, that 
the Symplegades have became fixed, 
that the dwellers in the Crimea are 
no longer Anthropophagi, still its 
very modern name, the Black Sea, 
suggests ideas of darkness and tem- 
pest ; and even the terrors of the 
Chersonese have no unmeet modern 
representative in the description of 
Sebastopol; perhaps seven hundred 
and thirty pieces of cannon bearing 
on one point in the entrance of the 
harbour,t may be considered as for- 
midable opponentstothe men ‘whose 
trade it is to die,’ as were the brazen- 
footed fire-breathing bulls to those 
who sailed in the ship Argo; we 
are sure they would be boldly 
faced, and we trust as successfully 
overcome. Hence we know, com- 
paratively speaking, but little of the 


* The change of the ‘Cape of Storms’ into the ‘Cape of Good Hope’ is a similar 
case. The Euxine received its present name from the Turks, who call also the Sea of 


Marmora, ‘The White Sea.’ 


+ As calculated by the officers of H.M.S. Retribution, in January, 1854. 
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lands believed to have been the 
cradle of the human race. Never 
before the carnage of Sinope had 
the tricolor floated over the Black 
Sea waters; a quarter of a centur 

has nearly elapsed since an English 
frigate, the Blonde, was permitted 
to pay a brief visit. And a strange 
sea no doubt it is; no island, save 
one small rock, breaks the solemn 
uniformity of the vast expanse into 
whose bosom the mightiest rivers of 
Europe—Don and Danube, Pruth 
and Dneister—pour their wealth of 
waters. When we consider that ten 
times the amount of water is borne 
into it by its tributaries that flows 
out through the narrow outlet of the 
Bosphorus, the fact is explained of 
the quantity of salt contained in it 
when compared with the Sea of 
Marmora, in the ratio of one to 
two. Since, then, the day when 
Apollonius tells us, the ship Argo 
passed not without difficulty, no such 
‘wealth of proud argosies’ entered 
its waters as the fleet which, after 
an unsuccessful attempt on the pre- 
vious day, passed into it on the 
4th of January, 1854. Any one 
standing on one of the lighthouses 
which command its entrance, might 
have seen, emerging from the Bos- 
phorus, the grand and unwonted 
sight of thirty-three ships of war. 
Eighteen sail of the line, a frigate, 
and fourteen steamers, composed this 
great force. Never did fleet put to 
sea with fairer auspices. We left 
the happy valleys of the Bosphorus, 
enveloped in mist and rain, but we 
had scarcely entered the Euxine be- 
fore the sun shone forth in his splen- 
dour, and we hastened along with a 
favouring breeze and over smooth 
waters. It would, indeed, appear 
that the character of this sea has 
been somewhat misrepresented, pur- 
posely, in some degree, by the Turks 
and Russians, to deter other nations 
from entering it; and, secondly, the 
dwellers on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus, the rainiest place, during 
the winter months, to be met wit 

in the same latitude, when they 
see the winds from the Black Sea, 
usually accompanied by storm and a 
downfall, may easily ‘associate the 
idea of the sea over which those 
winds have passed with perpetual 
tempest. A better solution may be 
found by reflecting that the rain 
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clouds are necessarily intercepted by 
the high land of the Bosphorus, and 
at once discharge their contents; at 
the same moment there will be clear 
weather in the tract over which they 
have hurried. Nor was this promise 
a deceptive one; fine weather accom- 
panied the fleet during the whole of 
their voyage to Sinope over these 
much maligned waters. On the 
afternoon of the third day the bold 
outline of the peninsula which bears 
this name, so famous in ancient times, 
and to which so bloody a notoriety 
has attached itself in modern ones, 
became clearly visible. On _ the 
isthmus which joins its bluff high 
land with the main, are the remains 
of the ancient city and the hovels now 
dignified by the name of the birth- 
place ofthe cynic Diogenesandtheme- 
tropolis of the princely Mithridates. 
he story of the modern tra- 
edy associated with it is a very 
mrief one. In the latter end of 
November, 1853, the Turkish squa- 
dron, consisting of six frigates, four 
steamers, and a corvette, under the 
command of Osman Pacha, took 
shelter, from stress of weather, in the 
road of Sinope. A Russian squadron, 
of somewhat superior force, having 
perceived them there, blockaded 
them, and, at the same time, de- 
spatched a steamer to Sebastopol for 
a reinforcement. In answer to the 
arguments of his second in command 
to endeavour to force their way out, 
as doubtless might then have been 
done, Osman is said to have replied 
only by a larger puff of the fragrant 
weed, and the further observation 
that there was but one Allah and 
Mahomet was his prophet, seemed 
to his mind to divest the dilemma of 
all danger. So stood matters until 
the morning of the 30th November ; 
that day was ushered in with fog, but 
about 10 a.m. the mist lifted like 
a curtain, and showed to the Turks 
six line of battle ships bearing down 
upon them, while frigates and 
steamers hovered outside. How 
that deadly fight commenced, and 
how it was fought, we, though on the 
spot, can gather but little intelli- 
gence; but for the result there can 
be few spots darker even in the 
blood-stained chronicle of Turkish 
history. One steamer only escaped 
to tell the tale; escaped with her 
cable shot away and several men 
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killed and wounded. Of the rest 
there remains but sunken wrecks 
and shattered hulls; fourteen vessels, 
two or three, no doubt, merchant- 
men, are at this moment visible from 
our deck. The Turks themselves, 
when they felt that all hope had 
passed, blew up three ships, and the 
a incommand is believed 

imself to have fired the magazine 
of his own frigate. The formidable 
batteries so much talked of are three 
in number, containing thirteen guns, 
three or four of which were not fired, 
and it is more than likely their shot 
never touched the Russians at all, 
though four thousand shot are cal- 
culated to have been discharged at 
one of them. Of 4000 sailors who 
saw the sun rise on that November 
morning, at the very lowest compu- 
tation 2800 will never again see sun- 
set. The inhabitants of the Turkish 
quarter of Sinope roseand made their 
morning prayers to Allah and his 
prophet without fear of their future ; 
evening saw their homes and their 
mosques a mass of blackened ruins. 
Only one prisoner, Osman Pacha 
himself, a maimed and disgraced 
man, was retained to adorn the 
Muscovite. The 
next Russian Admiral, after 
having repaired damages, sailed on 
his return to Sebastopol, leaving 
with the Austrian Consul, in justifi- 
eation of his conduct, a note emi- 
nently displaying that combination 
of craft and force which forms so 
dangerous an element of the national 
character. This Austrian Consul, 
however, frankly confesses his know- 
ledge of the battle to have been ex- 
tremely limited; one of the first 
shots, he says, killed his servant 
maid, whereupon he retired to the 
cellar, where he prudently remained 
till the carnage was over. The 
master of the Howard of Bideford, 
which vessel was sunk by some stray 
shots, told us that he ran three miles 
into the country and took refuge in 
a tree before daring to look round, 
whence he only descended to be 
robbed and stripped by the Turkish 
soldiers who had escaped. Besides 
the spectacle of twelve wrecks in 
various parts of the bay, the shore 
itself for many miles is strewn with 
masses of confused masts, sails, ropes, 
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and the varied remains of the shat- 
tered vessels; a corvette lies with 
half her deck above water near the 
shore, her guns, some of them still 
loaded, might be recovered, as well 
as a great part of the valuable spar 
and copper with which the strand is 
lined. e inertness of the Turkish 
character renders it very unlikely 
that any such steps will be taken ;* 
the only signs of activity in the place 
are the shipwrights at work on a 
screw frigate near the landing place, 
which the Russians, for some un- 
known reason, have spared. She is 
to be named the Oldenitza in honour 
of the Danubian victories. More 
terrible than all other sights is that 
of the little mounds of sand, marked 
only by a piece of wreck wood at 
the head and the feet which met us 
at every step along that fatal beach 
—too often too would the sound of 
human foot startle the dogs, the vul- 
tures, and the crows, from their 
sickening banquet. In fact the 
number of unburied and half-buried 
bodies, generally black and naked 
from the effects of the explosion, 
induces us to believe that but slight 
efforts had been made to bury them 
before our arrival. None could 
have looked on that carnage-strewn 
shore and wished to see another 
such; many must have remembered 
the words of the poet; all uncon- 
sciously have felt their truth:— 
When all is past, it is humbling to tread 
O’er the weltering field of the tombless 
dead, 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls 
of the air, 
Beasts of the forest all gathering there: 
All regarding man as their prey— 
All rejoicing at his decay. 

Some idea may be formed of the 
violence of the explosion of the 
Turkish frigates, from our finding 
an anchor, weighing with the stock 
nearly seventeen cwt., upwards of 
200 feet above level of the sea, and 
at least a quarter of a mile from the 
ship from whence it had been thrown. 
The maker’s name was on it, ‘ Abbott 
of Gateshead,’ who probably little 
guessed its strange destiny. It 
was picturesque though melan- 
choly to see the Turkish women, 
covered with a long white veil, or 
rather linen skirt, reaching to the 


* Since writing this, most of the corvette’s guns have been recovered. 
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hips, and concealing every feature 
except the eyes, sitting in groups of 
twos and threes amongst the ruins, 
silently mourning over their shat- 
tered household gods. If addressed 
they shewed no disinclination to 
enter into conversation, if conversa- 
tion it can be called; the word 
‘Muscove’ was quite aoe in- 
terrogatory to unloose their tongues ; 
an with tears and aan 
they would describe, in terms un- 
intelligible to us, the catastrophe: 
ban, . bang, and a rapid waving of 
the coal to denote (as I suppose) 
the spread of the conflagration, com- 

rehended almost the whole of our 
intelligible conversation with these 
white phantoms. Once, indeed, in 
the Greek town, which was but little 
injured, some women insisted on our 
entering a house with them, where 
they shewed to us with much lamen- 
tation, a young woman who appeared 
partially idiotic, and oe a by 
signs that she had been in that state 
ever since the cannonading of the 
Russian force. 

Sinope, itself, is remarkable only 
for the mouldering remains of a mag- 
nificent antiquity, amongst which 
the Turk has ‘encamped’ for cen- 
turies. The Turkish quarter is en- 
closed by fortifications, which must 
at one time have been very strong, 
and at the point where the isthmus 
joins the mainland, stands, sur- 
rounded by fosse and triple wall, the 
gon fortress. The work of the 

yzantine emperors, it contains 
many remarkable relics of ancient 
times. It may, indeed, be called a 

erfect mine of antiquities—hun- 

reds of columns are built into its 
walls—there is scarcely a stone which 
has not formed a portion of the 
splendour which once distinguished 
the city from whence Diogenes went 
forth to excite the envy even of the 
conqueror of the world. Beautiful 
Corinthian capitals, bulls’-heads 
(here a favourite device,) calm and 
life-like even yet, great fragments of 
sculpture, an altar, yet perfect, bear- 
ing the honoured name of Hadrian, 
look down sadly from those crumb- 
ling walls on the desolation which 
surrounds them. Most of the in- 
scriptions are in Latin, and of the 
time of the Antonines. In the 
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town are the remains of an ancient 
bath in tolerable preservation, the 
head of (I think) Artemis, joined by 
curved bunches of grapes to bulls’ 
heads, adorns the white marble 
front; within, the ancient fountain 
contrasts strangely with the black- 
ened ruins of the Turkish bath which 
has been built on its site ; still little 
injured by the lapse of time, it 
stands in solitary beauty amid the 
shattered fragments of atter ages. 
The country around Sinope is 
very beautiful. If the words of Lan- 
dor have any truth in them, that we 
are— 
What suns and winds and waters make 
us, 
The mountains are our sponsors; and 
the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with 
their smile— 
if these things be so, this land of 
hill and dale, of greensward fresh- 
ened by mountain rills, of the oak 
and the apple, yet not the less of 
the fig a the vine, was destined 
for the home of a brave and free- 
hearted race of men. It can never 
again be so till the blood of the 
Northman, the regeneration of races, 
till the energy of the Frank and the 
Anglo-Saxon mingles with the dull 
current which flows in the veins of 
the Turk and the Greek. That it 
was so once, nothing—if proof be 
necessary—can show better than the 
green isthmus on the side which joins 
it to the promontory. Here may 
be clearly distinguished the outlines 
of the theatre and gymnasium, and 
doubtless amidst the hundreds of 
columns shown upon it might be 
found a rich field for the antiquary. 
This spot is now turned into a 
Turkish burying-ground, and many 
of the columns have had their heads 
formed into a rude resemblance to 
the turban of the true believer; one 
large one was pointed out to us as 
the last resting-place of a great 
Moslem saint; round it were tied 
many pieces of string, each confining 
a portion of the hair of the devotee, 
who hoped for some benefit by his 
intercession. Surely if the cynic 
philosopher could now look on the 
city of his nativity, he might be par- 
doned for his sneer at the vanity of 
all earthly things. 
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THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, 
III. 
THE CORPORATION AS SUITORS, JUSTICES, AND JUDGES. 


‘TT is likely,’ writes the learned 
authdr of the Firma Burgi, ‘I 
may hereafter, in a future work, in- 
quire whether a royal charter of in- 
corporation hath in it so singular a 
virtue, as to make a society of 
mortal men, immortal, invisible, and 
incorporeal.’ Madox, we believe, 
never executed the inquiry here an- 
nounced, but in this sentence he has 
pretty clearly indicated his anticipa- 
tion of its result. In truth it is far 
from easy, at any given period, to 
conceive of a corporation, as an ab- 
stract existence apart from the 
members then composing it. There 
is more than the difficulty which 
beset Martinus Scriblerus, in his 
amusing endeavour to define an ab- 
stract Lord Mayor. The life of a 
corporation is double. In attack it 
is the invisible, incorporeal being, 
alluded to by Madox. In defence it 
is a-hydra, with a head in the flesh 
ready for any assailant. You object 
generally to its despotism; behold, 
itis Antonine who governs you. You 
point to a particular result; why, 
that department is administered by 
a Walsingham or a Pitt. Every 
criticism of the system is resented as 
an affront to a person. 
‘Each cries, That was levelled at me.’ 
But this mode of defence is a be- 
trayal of weakness. We should 
not be turned from thinking that 
familiarity with turtle and venison 
is favourable to corpulence, because 
twenty-six gentlemen, of thin and 
disinal aspect, protested they had 
indulged in those viands all their 
lives, and were still what we beheld ; 
nor are we shaken in our belief that 
the City Corporation contains within 
itself the seeds of decay, because its 
magnates glorify themselves to the 
present Commission. Neither, be- 
cause the Harbour-masters of the 
Port are truly able officers, can we 
acquit the Navigation Committee of 
being a most ridiculous pageant, or 
the Conservators of the Thames of 
abominable neglect. 
We have a word or two more to 


* See Evidence before the present Commission, p. 141. 
+ Evidence before the present Commission, February 7th. 


say respecting this latter topic. We 
shall not, however, urge the great 
damage which has been suffered to 
accrue in the Medway, where, owing 
to the decay of the beaks, tracts of 
land in some places have been con- 
verted into marshes, while in others 
the channel has been silted up; so 
that the very existence of the dock- 
yard at Chatham is said to be im- 
perilled.* Neither shall we dwell 
on the Corporation’s disobedience of 
the Rebuilding Act; a disobedience 
which baffled Sir Christopher 
Wren’s scheme for a noble line of 
quays, and made London a laughing- 
stock among the Cities of Europe. 
Could the shade of the great archi- 
tect gaze round from the summit of 
his own splendid monument, and 
contrast what now exists with what 
his imagination had designed, we 
may conceive the sad haste with 
which he would fly for shelter from 
that external horror, to the deepest 
arcades of his glorious cathedral. 
The Navigation Committee num- 
bers forty-one members, fifteen al- 
dermen and twenty-six common 
councillors. Forty-one gentlemen 
may take the water to consult of 
the site of a pile, the erection of a 
ier, or the mooring of a tier of col- 
ion. What man of sane mind 
would ever dream of managing his 
private estate in such a fashion? 
Iwo out of the present body, we 
are informed,t have some practical 
knowledge of their business. ‘The 
ignorance is probably fortunate, for 
it throws the committee completely 
into the hands of its officers. ‘The 
servants are the masters,’ is the con- 
tinual testimony of witnesses before 
the Port of London Committee, 
confirmed by some before the pre- 
sent Commission. The advantage 
of this arrangement is thus de- 
scribed by a former chairman of 
the Navigation Committee. ‘It is 
remarkable that there are scarcely 
two interests in the Port of London 
that are the same; for instance, the 
docks below the pool have an interest 
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opposed to those above, and vice 
versd; the wharfingers and ware- 
house-keepers on the waterside have 
an interest opposed to the docks al- 
together ; the lightermen have an in- 
terest also opposed to the docks, and 
they are strongly opposed to steam 
navigation ; and I can scarcely find 
any two interests upon the river but 
what are strongly in collision with 
each other; consequently in select- 
ing practical men, there would be a 
danger of a majority predominating 
for a particular interest.’* 

We beg our readers to observe 
the estimate here put upon the im- 
partiality of the ‘practical men’ of 
the Corporation by one of its own 
members. We must further remark 
that in the report just quoted, we find 
instances of wharfingers, warehouse- 
keepers, and lightermen aspiring to 
seats on the Navigation Committee. 
We have heard also of charges 
of favouritism displayed in the 
licensing of wharfs and piers. But 
granting that such imputations are 

oundless, what an astonishing de- 
ence of the Committee is that which 
exonerates it from partiality by al- 
leging its incapacity ! Why not—ifit 
be only a Louis-quatorze parliament 
to register the aa of the Har- 
bour - masters — at once acknow- 
ledge these officers as the real kings 
of the river? 

Some glimmering notion of the 
farcical nature of these proceedings 
seems at length to have entered the 
civic mind. In 1847, the Corpora- 
tion introduced a bill into the House 
of Commons, for settling the Con- 
servancy on a new and permanent 
basis. It was proposed that a cor- 
porate body should be created, to 
consist of the Lord Mayor, five 
Aldermen elected by the Court of 
Aldermen, and thirteen Common 
Councillors chosen by the Common 
Council; and that to this sub-corpo- 
ration should be transferred, not 
only the entire management of the 
river, but also the control of the 
ballasting, and all the rights, dis- 
puted or not, of the City and 
the Crown; together with the 


. Report : Port of London, p- 71. 
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revenues derived from quitrents, 
tonnage dues, and tolls. sort of 


— court of conservancy was 
also to be constituted, consisting 
of certain officers of state. This 
bill was referred to a select Com- 
mittee of the House, which reduced 
the proposed number of Conserva- 
tors to fifteen, and required that 
one-third of them should be nomi- 
nated by the crown. The Corpo- 
ration refused to assent to the 
amendment, and withdrew their bill. 
We sincerely hope they will never 
be offered such terms again.t 

We would not, however, disguise 
the difficulty of constructing a pro- 
per board for the management of 
the Thames. The Mersey is go- 
verned by three functionaries, ot 
whom, one isalord of the Admi- 
ralty, another, a Commissioner of 
Land Revenues, and the third, a 
nominee of the Corporation of Liver- 
pool. This board appoints a sur- 
veyor of the river, intrusted with 
considerable powers, and bearing a 
proportionate responsibility. We 
conceive that some arrangement of 
this kind might be found to work 
well in the Thames. The Superior 
Court of Conservancy proposed by 
the City Bill was to be from 
the Boards of Admiralty, of Land 
Revenues, and of Trade. To the 
nominees of these boards might be 
added representatives of the Trinity 
House and of the Corporation of 
London, supposing the latter to sur- 
vive. We should thus have a 
board of at least five members, and 
the fewer the better, in which might 
be vested the rights and revenues 
pertaining to the river, together 
with a supreme appellate jurisdic- 
tion. The functions now exercised 
by the Navigation Committee 
should then be devolved upon a sin- 
gle officer, of high professional emi- 
nence, the surveyor-general of the 
Thames, directly responsible for the 
due performance of every duty 
attaching to the Conservancy, and 
armed for that purpose with the 
fullest powers. Let it always be 
remembered, that aceording to the 


+ We trust that any Bills which may be introduced by the Corporation during 


this session of Parliament, will be watched with 


great care. No new powers, no 


confirmation of old ones, should be conferred upon it, until the result of the present 


Commission is seen. 
@ real nuisance, 


A seeming immediate amendment might give permanence to 
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City view, the Conservancy is but 
an empty possession, gifted with the 
most paltry income, altogether im- 
potent for its intended objects, a 
mere feather in the civic cap. The 
City cannot complain if the nation, 
to whom the Thames is of value, 
declines longer to allow it to be used 
as a bauble. 

We shall presently encounter 
the river again, in considering that 
branch of our subject which we now 
approach, the civic administration 
in matters of law and justice. Our 
opening remarks are nowhere more 
applicable than here, for nowhere 
is it more necessary to distinguish 
between the officer and the system. 
We find ourselves face to face with 
a number of functionaries, some of 
high dignity, almost all of great 
— importance. We should 

e sorry to suppose, or to imply, 
that every post is not well and wor- 
thily filled. But not for a moment 
can we admit, that this excellence of 
the present staff either warrants the 
continuance of any office, or justifies 
the mode of appointment. The one 
may still be superfluous, and the 
other vicious. As a general rule, 
every anomaly requires a defence ; 
and until such defence has been 
offered and admitted, the irregula- 
rity must be presumed to be con- 
trary to sound policy. 

We are entering upon a region 
where fiction and fact are struggling 
for the mastery. Dim shadows of 
the past flit obscurely round our 
way, or taking more of substance and 
shape, yet present an aspect quite 
new to our eyes. For of all the 
many wonders which still linger 
within hearing of Bow bells, none 
are stranger than those which haunt 
the steps of Astrea. The gratitude 
or timidity which exempted the city 
of London from the operation of the 
Municipal Reform Act, maintained 
in twilight life a bevy of spectral 
owls. Antiquated forms rustle by on 
parchment wings, and threaten to 
abuse us as of old. Obsolete courts 
hold phantom sittings, with un- 
slaked thirst for plunder. And 


* Hustings: House of Things, i. ¢., Causes: Spelman. 
Somner. 
Hoistings ; because there folks are hoisted up. The word seems to designate the 
place where the Court was held, rather than the Court itself, and would thus be 
naturally applicable in the case of shire-motes for elections and the like. 

+ Strype’s Stow., ii. 466. 
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every shadow is ostentatiously up- 
held by living devotees, whose fa- 
tigue under the burden might sur- 
prise us, did we not perceive that 
our city faquirs are also loaded with 
a heavy weight of official gold and 
silver. 

Let us approach one of these 
venerable tribunals. There, at the 
Guildhall, looms the Covrr oF 
Hvustines.* The existence of this 
court may be traced to the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and it has 
obtained the credit of a much higher 
antiquity. ‘There ought always in 
the city of London, which is the 
head city of the kingdom and of the 
laws, to be held upon every Monday 
weekly, a court of our sovereign 
lord the king, at the Hustings. 
This court was founded and built of 
old, after the fashion and manner, 
yea, and in the memory of the an- 
cient city of Troy; and even unto 
this day contains within itself the 
Laws and Rights, and Dignities, 
Liberties and Customs Royal, of 
that ancient and great Troy.’ + ‘My 
author,’ says Strype, ‘smells too 
rankly of that fabler, Geoflrey of 
Monmouth.’ Yet the worthy anti- 
quary fondly remarks that the 
weight, known commonly as Troy 
weight, is in fact the pondus Hus- 
tingie, often mentioned in old deeds. 
For our own part, we would hope 
King Priam’s subjects were not 
vexed with any such troublesome 
tribunal. The judges of this court 
are the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
to whom the Recorder may act as 
assessor. It possesses a very ex- 
tensive jurisdiction, both in real and 
personal actions, including some 
forms which, elsewhere abolished 
by statute, here possibly survive. 
Enrolment in the Hustings is also 
said to give validity to a parol will, 
and toa parol conveyance of land. 
The Court still sits at stated inter- 
vals, but except in some few cases of 
outlawry, it has no business. An 
appeal lies from its decisions to 
another ghost, the Court of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. Its existence 
only serves to raise doubts as to 


Highest Court : 


Or, according to our quaint Fuller, with more humour than etymology, 
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whether certain legal reforms ex- 


tend to the City. For the Corpo-_ 


ration, out of a generous care for 
their privileges, procure in all such 
reforms the insertion of a clause, 
debarring the citizens of London 
from the advantages of the measure. 
But we cannot accept the sacrifice. 
The doubts in question are a public 
nuisance. The Court is practically 
useless, and ought to be abolished.* 

Tse Lorp Mayor’s Court is 
another tribunal of high antiquity. 
In practice its judge is the Recorder. 
It exercises a jurisdiction, both legal 
and equitable, in all personal actions 
arising within the City. It has the 
power of disfranchising freemen who 
offend against the laws and customs 
of London. It adjudicates upon 
disputes between masters and ap- 
prentices. It can impose penalties 
upon parties infringing the exclusive 
privileges of freemen, or of the City 
carmen, porters, and watermen. 
The only appeal from its decisions 
is to the before-mentioned Court of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Considerable 
business is transacted in the Lord 
Mayor's Court, and it seems to 
afford a basis for establishing a good 
local tribunal, similar to the Passage 
Court at Liverpool. But at present 
it is distinguished by several peculiar 
forms of process, which, if really 
useful, should be extended to the 
whole kingdom, if otherwise, abo- 
lished in London. The most im- 
portant is the power of foreign at- 
tachment, by which this court ena- 
bles a creditor in the City to attach 
goods belonging to a debtor, but 
held in the hands of a third party, 
called the garnishee. Opinions vary 
very much as to the expediency of 
this custom. On the one hand it 
affords a ready means of obtaining 
payment of a debt; on the other it 
may give some particular creditor 
an undue advantage, or enable him 
to defraud a debtor by collusion 
with the garnishee. e Londor 
Dock Company successfully resisted 
an te made by the Corporation 
to extend it to their docks, alleging 


* Second Report: Municipal Corporations, 1837, p. 123. 


Commission, p. 185. 
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that it would tend to deter foreigners 
from using them. Supposing the 
custom to be one of doubtful benefit, 
it would surely be best to remove 
the anomaly of its existence.+ Until 
lately the utility of the Lord May- 
or’s Court was considerably limited 
by a rule which confined its practice 
to the four City pleaders and a like 
number of attorneys ; but this regu- 
lation was repealed by a civic ordi- 
nance in 1852.{ 

Great changes have been intro- 
duced of late years intothe Suerirr’s 
Courts of London. Of old there 
were two, each with a prison at- 
tached—the Poultry Compter and 
the Giltspur-street Compter. Each 
had formerly two judges-depute; 
one called the Secondary, who tried 
writs of inquiry to assess damages ; 
the other presiding over the general 
business of the court. The Com- 
mon Council, however, in whom is 
vested the appointment of these 
deputies, have latterly nominated 
only one in each department, and 
the two courts are thus in effect 
consolidated. The Secondary still 
tries writs of inquiry; the judge 
eee es in what the Sheriff's Court 

as virtually become, the City Small 
Debts Court. The history of this 
change affords a curious illustration 
of the Corporation’s exclusive ideas. 
The City was exempted, by its own 
particular desire, from the operation 
of the County Courts Act. But the 
benefit of that measure being imme- 
diately appreciated, the Corporation 
applied for and obtained a local act, 
conferring a similar jurisdiction upon 
its Sheriff's Court. Similar, that is 
in kind—for as if to preserve even 
here that distinction from the rest 
of the country, on which the City 
seems to pride itself, the limit below 
which a plaintiff is compelled to sue 
in this court, was made higher than 
elsewhere. This discrepancy, how- 
ever, although objectionable on prin- 
ciple, does not militate with the 
usefulness of the court. It is so 
fully employed that the fees received 
more than pay the expenses. And 


Evidence; Present 


+ The subject is fully discussed in the Second Report on Municipal Cerporations, 
pp. 124-7. See also Mr, Pulling’s Evidence: Present Commission, pp. 186 and 
190. 


t The validity of this ordinance is now being questioned at law (Evidence, 
p. 187), but the ultimate result will probably be in its favour. 
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the Common Council, here setting 
an example to the country, have lost 
no time in applying the surplus to 
the reduction of the court charges.* 

These then are the chief civil 
courts peculiar to the City. The 
Guildhall sittings at Nisi Prius of 
the judges of the superior courts are 
a relic of the periodical visits of the 
king’s justiciar in early times, and 
are entirely independent of the City 
authorities. A citizen could not be 
impleaded without the walls, and 
the justiciars went to try causes 
accruing within. It may be ques- 
tioned whether there is now any 
object in preserving the distinction 
between Middlesex and London in 
this respect ; and the question will 
acquire additional interest, in case, 
as seems likely, the whole of the 
superior courts are concentrated near 
Temple Bar. As one consequence 
of such a change, the Secondary’s 
Court would merge in that of the 
Under Sheriff, now held in Red 
Lion-square. The Appeal Court of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand is held under 
a commission from the crown. It 
has not sat lately, and may be 
considered obsolete. A number 
of petty jurisdictions need only 
be named to be dismissed. The 
Court of Orphans, emanating from 
the Lord Mayor’s, has, by cus- 
tom and statute, the wardship of 
orphans of freemen. It is in ho 
ance, but may be revived. There 
was a Court of Pie Poudre for St. 
Bartholomew’s fair, which, we may 
presume, vanished with that vener- 
able buffoonery. There is a Court 
of Policies of Assurance, dating from 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, dormant 
but liable to awake. And there are 
several other minor tribunals, of no 
consequence either for good or evil, 
except in so far as they occasion 
confusion and uncertainty, furnish 
excuses for maintaining useless 
offices, or isolate the City of London 
from the general civilization of Eng- 
land. In all which senses they are 
simply and wholly mischievous, and 
should be swept bodily into that 
oblivion which has so long shrouded 
their proceedings.t 

What then would we retain amidst 
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the ruin? First, the Lord Mayor's 
Court, established as a general jury 
court for the City, assimilated in its 
practice to the common courts of the 
realm, and subject to an appeal to 
thejudgesat Westminster. Secondly, 
the Sheriff's Court, placed on the 
footing of the County Courts, and 
stripped of every anomaly which 
now distinguishes it from those tri- 
bunals. 

Of the criminal courts connected 
with the City, we need hardly say 
that the most important is the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court. Of old, every 
ward had its leet, armed with con- 
siderable powers, and it is question- 
able whether those leets may not 
even now be revived. But at the 
present time the court leet merely 
consists of some gentlemen dressed 
up in silk and fur, who go about 
collecting money at Christmas, to 
the great annoyance of their neigh- 
bours.t The jury, or inquest-men, 
are appointed in ward-mote, and a 
practice prevails of nominating per- 
sons who it is known will not serve, 
in order to extort fines from them.§ 
The proceeds are devoted to charity, 
but it is hardly of a kind which 

Blesseth him that gives and him that 


takes. 
The Court of Conservancy of the 
Thames is one of penal pene. 


held periodically by the Lord Mayor, 
in the counties of Kent, Essex, Mid- 
dlesex,and Surrey. It is nominally 
entrusted with the prevention of 
nuisances and the protection of the 
fishery, but in practice its functions 
are superseded by the Navigation 
Committee, and the conservancy trips 
are mere parties of pleasure, charged 
as we have seen in the City accounts. 
We have already pointed out the 
public mischief accruing from the 
uncertainty of this court’s authority, 
and we have now to observe that 
the same cause occasions much 
private injustice. Thus a mast- 
maker at Gravesend was lately put 
to heavy loss and expense, by the 
City’s sufferance of an encroachment 
upon a creek, in which he had been 
used for many years to keep his 
spars. And in several cases, parties 
erecting piers for passengers, on the 


* Evidence: Present Commission, pp. 47 and 186-7. 


+ Ibid., 188-9. 


t Ibid., p. 184, 


§ Evidence: Present Commission, p. 257. 
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faith that the City would protect 
them from competition, have seen 
their expected profit reaped by 
rivals, connived at by the ale 
tion.* The decision of the suit now 
pending with the crown, of which 
more hereafter, will probably put an 
end to this state of things. 

Passing over the sessions held at 
Guildhall, before the Recorder and 
Aldermen, for the trial of misde- 
meanours committed within the 
City, we now come to the Central 
Criminal Court. The jurisdiction of 
this well-known tribunal extends 
over the whole of Middlesex, and a 
eve of the adjacent counties. 

or that important district it takes 
the place of the country assizes. 
Over all that territory reaches the 
authority of the judges appointed by 
the Corporation of London. The 

rivilege is another of its anomalous 
Chleome. Henry I. by charter 
conferred upon the citizens the 
power ‘ to place whomsoever or such 
one as they will for themselves, for 
the keeping of the pleas of the Crown, 
and of the pleading of the same, and 
none other shall be justices over the 
same men of London.’ The first 
charter of Edward III., granted 
more specifically that the mayor 
should be one of the justices of gaol- 
delivery for Newgate, and should be 
named in every Commission for that 
purpose. Various early charters 
created an increasing number of 
aldermen justices of the peace for the 
city, and that of 15 Geo. II. raised 
the whole of them to that dignity. 
It became the practice to include 
them, together with the corporate 
judges, in the commission for hold- 
ing the Old Bailey Sessions, and the 
Central Criminal Court Act con- 
firmed the distinction. The Lord 
Mayor is considered the head of the 
tribunal, and the presence of at least 
one alderman is indispensable to its 
proceedings. But the actual work- 
ing judges at each sessions are three 
from the superior courts at West- 
minster, selected according to an 
established rota, and the three city 
functionaries, the recorder, the 
common serjeant, and the judge of 


* Ibid., pp. 249-52. 


+ Second Report: Municipal Corporations, pp. 18, 77, and 186. 
Present Commission, pp. 181-4, and 192-3. 


+ Ut supra, p. 18. 
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the Sheriffs’ Court. The more dif- 
ficult and serious cases are always 
tried by the superior judges. 

In the constitution of this court 
we see much which is wholly at 
variance with the observation of the 
Municipal Corporations Commis- 
sioners, ‘ That in a matter of such 
serious import there should be 
nothing fictitious or unreal, but that 
every one concerned in the per- 
formance of such awful duties, should 
undisguisedly assume the full andreal 
responsibility.’{ Is it not a some- 
what mournful farce to invest the 
Lord Mayor with the nominal pre- 
sidency of a Court, which has too 
often to inflict the terrible sentence 
of death? What attributes has an 
alderman of London to qualify him 
for sitting, even in form, as judge in 
these high matters? In many cases 
he will be the magistrate who com- 
mitted the prisoner. The same, we 
may be told, may be said of Quarter 
Sessions. It is true, and it is an 
objection to their jurisdiction. Butat 
those sessions, not only are the jus- 
tices generally more numerous, and 
therefore less open to mutual influ- 
ence, but also the more serious class 
of offences are not within their cog- 
nizance. As a general principle 1t 
is quite clear that the magistrate 
who commits for trial should lie 
under no temptation, either to justify 
his decision by influencing the jury, 
or to gratify his resentment by 
aggravating the sentence. The ap- 
pearance of the aldermen as judges 
at the Old Bailey Sessions, may well 
shake a prisoner’s confidence in the 
impartiality of the tribunal. Itmay 
tend so all the more if he remembers 
that among the actual judges, one 
wholly, and two others in no slight 
degree, are indebted for their ap- 
»ointment to those same aldermen. 

here is reason to believe that this 
danger is not entirely chimerical. 
And we would observe that the 
ee does not seem to be very 
1ighly appreciated by the aldermen, 
since it is a matter of no very rare 
occurrence for the business of the 
court to be suspended, from the dif- 
ficulty of procuring their attendance. 
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It is another piece of empty dignit 
from which o think ae Consors, 
tion may be advantageously relieved. 

The corporate judges attached to 
the Central Criminal Court are the 
Recorder, the Common Serjeant, 
and the Judge of the Sheriffs’ Court. 
We have already seen that they also 
exercise civil judicial functions in 
the City. The first is appointed by 
the Court of Aldermen; the other 
two by the Common Council. Upon 
this mode of nomination the former 
Commissioners have the following 
remarks : 


The Court of Aldermen elects the 
highest judicial officer of the Corpora- 
tion; the Common Council others. We 
think each of these methods of elec- 
tion very objectionable in the case 
of a functionary exercising judicial 
powers. Some of these judicial situa- 
tions have been the object of direct 
personal canvass. The electors cannot 
be expected to be competent judges 
of the qualifications required, or suffi- 
ciently secured from influences and 
opinions which, without being corrupt 
or dishonest, are calculated to prevent 
a proper choice. The objection is 
strengthened by the circumstance, that 
one of these functionaries often presides 
in cases in which the Corporation is a 
party. An understanding appears to 
have prevailed, that the persons holding 
the lower legal situations have preferable 
claims, on vacancies, to the higher ones, 
These lower legal situations are, gene- 
rally speaking, not sought for by lawyers 
aiming at the highest prizes in the pro- 
fession. Thus the effect of the under- 
standing seems to be, not merely to im- 
pede the freedom of choice, but to throw 
the judicial offices into the hands of 
lawyers who have early contented them- 
selves with adopting a secondary course 
of practice.—Second Report: Municipal 
Corporations, p. 11. 

Webelieve that the understanding 
here mentioned has of late ceased to 
operate, the inferior oflicer having 
been passed over in some recent ap- 
pomntments. We believe also that 
stringent orders have been made 
with a view to the prevention of 
canvassing. Such rules may possi- 
bly have effect in the Court of Alder- 
men. The present Recorder, who in 
every respect is an honour to the 
City, was unanimously invited to 
occupy his post. But no such regu- 
lations can be truly enforced in so 
numerous a body as the Common 
Council. The candidate may not 
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indeed appear personally, but his 
next freed, not Nepecbelty an elec- 
tor, may do everything for him 
without infringing the letter of the 
rule. The natural consequence is 
that the civic judges are exposed to 
reflections, such as those we are 
about to quote from a witness before 
the present Commission, preferring 
his words to any of our own. Jus- 
tice should blush not merely when 
such things can be said and cannot 
be refuted, but even when, though 
capable of refutation, they wear a 
semblance of likelihood : 


You have the Court of Common 
Council appointing the judge of a court 
in the City, where the Common Coun- 
cilmen themselves are mostly traders, 
and where of necessity those Common 
Councilmen are very often plaintiffs in 
the court, and where solicitors, being 
members of the Common Council, often 
appear before the judge as representing 
parties to suits before him; and the 
necessary degree of intimacy existing 
between the officer of the court and the 
members of the court who appointed 
him, does at all events seem opposed to 
that system of legislation, which seeks 
to avoid a justification of suspicion of 
improper motives. No improper mo- 
tives, that I am aware of, are urged 
against the judge of the court ; but his 
position with reference to those who 
appoint him, and with reference to those 
who are parties to the cases before him, 
seems to me to be anomalous and open 
to objection. The question of costs is 
always in that court a question of con- 
siderable importance ; and it has been 
said—how truly I know not—but it has 
been thought, and it has been said, that 
when legal gentlemen who are members 
of the Common Council, and who very 
frequently appear as representatives of 
parties in that court, ask for costs, they 
get them more readily and much more 
frequently, than when costs are asked 
for by parties to causes who do not pos- 
sess 4 similar advantage and similar 
personal influence—Mr. Acland’s Evi- 
dence, p. 47. 


It will be remembered that the 
Municipal Reform Act removed all 
opportunity for such reflections, by 
depriving the corporations which 1t 
aflected of the appointment of judi- 
cial officers, ae vesting it in the 
Crown. The authority of the City 
inthisrespect is therefore anomalous, 
and requires a justification. We 
shall now proceed to inquire whether 
the peculiar functions of its judges 
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are of a nature to exempt them from. 


the rule. Of these the first is the 
Recorder, an officer of high dignity 
and. great antiquity, in the conteal 
Stow, ‘ a grave and learned lawyer, 
skilful in the customs of this city, 
also assistant to the Lord Mayor; 
he taketh place in councils. and in 
courts before any man that hath not 
been Mayor, and learnedly deli- 
vereth the sentences of the whole 
court.’ To which Strype adds, that 
he is ‘ to be a chief man endued with 
wisdom and eminent for eloquence.’* 
In connexion with the Corpora- 
tion, the Recorder is a kind of supe- 
rior town-clerk, advising the Lord 
Mayor on points of law and practice 
in the Courts of Aldermen and of 
Common Council. By a charter of 
Edward IV., the City has the privi- 
lege of certifying its customs by 
word of mouth, and the Recorder 1s 
the functionary upon whom that 
duty devolves. But. it is as a part 
of the civic pomp that he appears in 
his full dignity. He is the mouth- 
iece of the Corporation. He reads. 
its addresses to the sovereign upon 
the throne. It is his hard fate to 
ride, wigged and furbelowed, in the 
great glass coach at the civic satur- 
nalia, and to present the Lord Mayor 
to the Barons of her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer.t Am officer encumbered 
with so much barbaric pomp, and 
fulfilling such important duties, is 
possibly still overpaid with 3000/. a 
year. And we venture to think that 
the judge would lose nothing in dig- 
nity, and gain much in comfort, by 
being relieved from participation in 
those grotesque anachronisms. 
There is another strong reasonwhy 
the Recorder, considered as a judicial 
officer, should not be appointed b 
the Court of Aldermen. It is = 
understood that no one will be elect- 
ed to the office who does not possess 


7 


Strype’s Stow., ii. p. 201. 
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the command ofa seatin.Parliament. 
It.is.of course hoped that there he 
will be the advocate of the Corpora- 
tion. A gentle violence will be put 
upon him in the case. of Smithfield 
Market Bills, Thames Conservaney 
Bills, and other matters. interesting 
the City. Now we are not among 
those who would extend any further 
the existing exclusions from Parlia+ 
ment. But it is plainly unbecoming 
that a judge o high importance 
should even appear to be in Parlia- 
ment, as the advoeate of the very 
body among whom his judicial fune« 
tions are to be exercised. Moreover, 
the tacit rule requiring the Recorder 
to command a seat, excludes from 
election men otherwise eminently 
qualified to fill the office. 

The corporate duties of the Com 
mon Serjeant are much lighter than 
those of his learned brother. He 
takes the votes at elections aa Com- 
mon Hall, sits as a sort of Master in 
Chancery in some of the civic courts, 
and is considered the standing 
counsel to the Corporation. His 
salary is 1500/. a-year. The judge 
of the Sheriffs’ Court has scarcely 
any civic functions, and receives 
12002. annually. All three of these 
officers are allowed to practise pri- 
vately as barristers ; but we are told 
that the extent of their officiah 
duties prevents them from using the 
privilege. We believe, however, 
that they hold briefs for the Cor- 
poration. Now, the County Court 
judges were always restrained from 
practising within their particular 
isteiot, and are at present entirely 
precluded. Their highest salary is 
1200/7. a year. We are at a loss, 
therefore, to know why so whole- 
some a rule should not extend to the 
City. As the case stands, the 
patrons of the City judges may be 
their clients at Westminster and in 


+ This is a relic of the old form of presenting the mayor to the king himself, 


wherever he might be, and subsequently to his justiciars. In the Liber de Anti 
quis Legibus, we find that in 1240 Gerard Bat was escorted to Woodstock by a 
body of citizens to be thus presented to Henry III. But the king being then out 
of temper with the City, refused to admit him until he returned to London. Nor 
was the loss of his journey Bat’s only mortification. At Westminster Henry re- 
quired him to swear to refund all the monies he had already received, and not to 
accept the 407. which the City was wont to allow its chief officer in those days. 
‘ Alas!’ exclaimed Gerard, ‘with that I had been able to marry my daughter.’ 
Whereupon the angry Plantagenet swore by St. Edward upon the altar of St. 
Stephen, ‘Thou shalt not be mayor this year, nor for the least, never. Away with 
thee!’ So poor Bat relinquished his office. . 
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Parliament, and in the local courts 
their suitors or prisoners. ‘No 
ey of practice,’ say the former 

ommissioners, ‘ can save a function- 
ary, so circumstanced, from impu- 
tations which are especially mis- 
chievous when affecting the adminis- 
tration of the law.’* 

Such, then, are the leading judi- 
cial officers connected with the Cor- 

ration. Of its chief ministerial 

ctionaries, the sheriffs, we have 
but a few words tosay. They are 
chosen by the livery in Common 
Hall. The elections have degene- 
rated into a mere mechanism of ex- 
tortion. Any nominee is liable to a 
heavy penalty for not accepting the 
office. 66,8007. have been thus paid 
in fines since 1800. The ruler of the 
elections selects his victim, threatens 
him with nomination, and declares 
the price at which he may buy off. 
If he submit, the ruler’s hirelings 
halloo for another man; if he resists, 
the same hirelings claim him for the 
mulect.t It is plain that no such 
scandal can be permitted to continue; 
but the remedy will be found in the 
general remodelling of the civic con- 
stitution, a subject we shall consider 
hereafter. We now only observe 
that there seems to be no good reason 
why the shrievalties of London and 
Middlesex should not be combined 
in one office, as they are already held 
by the same persons. The change 
need not affect the mode of appoint- 
ment, while it would simp is pro- 
ceedings and dispense with sundry 
offices. 

From the sheriffs a natural tran- 
sition leads us to the magistracy of 
London. We have already seen 
that, by ancient charter, the alder- 
men are, ex officio, justices of the 

eace for the City. The Municipal 

eform Act transferred all aller 
- os ong in country boroughs to 
the Crown. In the rest of the me- 
tropolis the magistrates are paid bar- 
risters, prohibited from practising, 
directly responsible to the Home 
Secretary of State. Here, there- 
fore, the Corporation again presents 
us with an anomaly, and is put upon 
its defence. We are bound to say 
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that several witnesses take up the 
ot in its behalf. Mr. Cattley 
thinks the civic-justices would bear 
a favourable comparison with any 
magistrates, county or paid.[ Mr. 
Rogers considers that, by attending 
the Central Criminal Court, they 
learn more law than their country 
brethren do at the Assizes, and that 
they make ‘admirable magistrates.’§ 
But we fear the weight of testimony 
is on the other side. We find alder- 
men charged with indulging on the 
bench in buffoonery worthy the 
Abbot of Gansemal with neglect- 
ing their public duties for their pri- 
vate affairs ;4{ and, what is worse, 
with allowing their own partners in 
business to plead before them.** It is 
said, also, that they are occasionally 
influenced by private feeling in di- 
recting prosecutions at the City’s 
expense.t+ We repeat, it is not suf- 
ficient that such charges can be re- 
futed ; it ought to be impossible they 
should be made. No economy at- 
tends the civic mode of administra- 
tion. The justice-room at the Man- 
sion House cost, in 1852, 2464/., and 
that at Guildhall, 17637.t~ We see 
no reason why functions should be 
entrusted to the aldermen of London, 
for which their compeers of Liver- 
pool and Bristol are deemed un- 
worthy, nor why the inhabitants of 
the City should, alone in the metro- 
polis, be debarred from the advan- 
tage of stipendiary magistrates. 

In their collective character as 
justices, the aldermen have the 
government of the City Prisons. In 
this respect we are glad to learn, from 
the evidence of Captain Williams, 
Inspector of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, that their duties are well per- 
formed.§§ But we are still met with 
anomalies. The Corporation pro- 
cured the insertion of a clause in the 
Act 4th Geo. IV., c. 64, by which the 
City justices were authorized to act 
as the Court of Aldermen and not as 
Quarter Sessions, and thus obtained 
the power of excluding the public 
from their deliberations. They are 
said to avail themselves of this power 
in voting superannuation allowances. 
Of the gaols themselves, Newgate 


* Second Report: Municipal Corporations, p. 83. 
+ Evidence; Present Commission, pp. 102-10, et passim. 


+ Evidence: Present Commission, p. 137. 


| Lbid., p. 48. 
** Tbid., p. 115. 


++ Ibid., p. 97. 


§ Ibid., p. 265. 
§ Ibid., p. 114. 
tt City Statement, 1852, pp. 21-2. 


§$ Evidence: Present Commission, pp. 238-46. 
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receives prisoners committed for trial 
in Middlesex. It is described as 
totally unfit for its objects, a mere 
quarry of stone, cut up intoa variety 
of dark rooms, over which inspection 
is impossible. The salaries of its 
various officers amount to the sur- 
prising sum of 3953/., beside fees and 
emoluments. § Whitecross - street, 
which comprises within itself several 
ancient prisons for debtors, is stated 
by Captain Williams to be as bad as 
any gaol in England. But it is 
ont remarkable for the charities 
distributable among the inmates. So 
large in amount are these, that we 
are informed certain low practitioners 
actually throw prisoners into it, for 
the sake of obtaining their costs from 
this source. Among them isa dona- 
tion of thirty loaves on the last day 
of each month, bequeathed by Nell 
Gwynne to the debtors of Ludgate. 
Bridewell, in Blackfriars, is a house 
of detention for vagrants and dis- 
orderly apprentices, committed there 
by the Keen chamberlain, and 
comptroller. We quote from the 
Captain’s evidencea singular warrant 
of committal by the comptroller : 
City of London. To the Superinten- 
dent of Bridewell in the said City, or his 
deputy. Receive into your custody the 
body of R. G. B. S., the apprentice of 
A. T. L., citizen and stationer of the 
said City, duly convicted before me, 
Comptroller of the said City, of indif- 
ference to rebuke, being self-willed and 
hardened to any expostulation, inatten- 
tion to business, and spoiling his work 
by carelessness, with other acts of mis- 
conduct ;—whom I have sentenced to 
be safely kept in your custody for the 
space of fourteen days. Him, therefore, 
&c. &c. Dated the 2nd of August, 1853. 
T. 8., Comptroller.—vidence, p. 241. 
Leaving our readers to muse over 
this civic /ettre de cachet, we have 
only further to mention the new 
City prison at Holloway, which 
Captain Williams describes as being 
a model for all similar establish- 
ments. He urges that its super- 
fluous space, ample for the purpose, 
should be devoted to the prisoners 
now committed to Newgate, and 
that the latter building should give 
place to new and more commodious 
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courts. Wesee one great oiventege 
in such an arrangement, which the 
Inspector does not mention. The 
gibbet would also be removed, and 
the ruffians who congregate to wit- 
ness its use would at least have to go 
out of town for their enjoyment. 
For our own part we would remark 
that the Holloway prison is scarcely 
in architectural keeping with its 
pene and that the expense 
avished upon its decoration has been 
rather worse than wasted. With 
its handsome Elizabethan lodges, its 
cheerful garden, and its noble tower, 
it may well produce a strong impres- 
sion of the consequence with which 
criminals are invested, and the com- 
fort with which they are surrounded ; 
while it certainly cannot be said to 
possess any of that deterring influ- 
ence, whereby, says Captain Wil- 
liams, Newgate does more good by 
its out than its inside. 

From the Corporation on the ju- 
dicial and magisterial bench, we now 
turn to consider it in the character 
of a suitor. For that purpose we 
must first review that train of legal 
officials, to which we briefly alluded 
in our opening article. The town 
clerk is the clerk of all the city 
courts, the immediate law-adviser of 
the Corporation, and the medium of 
all official correspondence. His 
salary is about 18007.a year. The 
City solicitor is the —_ attorney 
of the Corporation, in all its suits, 
both in law and equity. He also 
conducts all prosecutions, ordered 
by the aldermen, and informations 
in defence of the civic monopolies. 
His stipend, as given in the City 
statement, is 2000/7. annually. The 
conveyancing of the Corporation is 
entrusted to the comptroller of the 
City lands, with a salary of 1000/. 
This office is now vacant, and, we 
venture to say, is not likely to be 
filled up. In the Remembrancer are 
united the functions of Parlia- 
mentary agent and master of the 
ceremonies. His pay is 1250/7. His 
it is to settle questions of prece- 
dency, to order all public entertain- 
ments, to apply for and obtain the 
annual venison warrants,* and to 





* Warrants addressed to the keepers of the royal parks, from which eighteen 
bucks, andas many does are annually furnished, and thus distributed :—To the Lord 
Mayor, six of each; to each Sheriff, three; to the Recorder, two; to the Common 


Sergeant, Chamberlain, Town Clerk, and Remembrancer, each, 
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protect the right of the Corporation 
to places at public solemnities at St. 
Paul’s. But Mr. Remembrancer’s 
most important duty is to occupy a 
seat reserved for him under the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons, and 
watch that the City is specially ex- 
d from every measure of public 
utility, which might possibly inter- 
fere with its privileges. Thus, of 
late -years, it has been exempted 
from the Sewers’ and Police Acts, 
from the County Courts’ Act, the 
Ports and Harbours’ Act, the Lodg- 
ing Houses’ Act, and the Health of 
Towns’ Act.* This we may call 
Mr. Remembrancer’s negative work. 
In positive he seems to be equally 
active, for we find it aaa that 
there aresome 300 acts of Parliament 
in force, within the City, for the re- 
gulation of its local affairs.+ 

It is almost needless to say that, 
pasos such a legal staff, the 

orporation is always engaged in li- 
tigation. Lawyers are no more 
prone than any other class of offi- 
cers to prove their own inutility, by 
showing they have nothing to do. 
Oreate any well salaried functionary, 
and you may be pretty sure of find- 
ing his hands always full. No doubt 
the peculiarities of the City furnish 
plenty of pabulum. Besides the 700 
acts above mentioned, its archives 
contain some hundred charters and 
volumes of records concerning an- 
cient customs and usages. What a 
Ballarat or Mount Alexander, in 
these days of legal destitution ! 

Tn plain truth the learned and de- 
‘solate profession owes a large debt 
of gratitude to the Corporation. 
There are now lying before us the 
histories of certain suits, not yet 
concluded, any one of which must 
have already made the lawyers’ 
hearts sing, like a digger’s, when he 
lights upon a ‘pocket.’ About the 

ear 1833, Messrs. Combe, the great 
ers, having extensive malting- 
houses at Yarmouth, took a lease of 
the Duchy wharf, near Waterloo- 
bridge, for the purpose of landing 
their malt. They brought it in their 
own vessels, and retained it in their 
own hands, during the whole transit 


* Evidence ; Present Commission, p. 191. 
+ Ibid., p. 194. 
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from the malt houses, at Yarmouth, 
to the ‘brewery, near Long Acre. 
In 1835 the Corporation claimed, 
under an old charter, the porterage 
of the malt, at the wharf, on behalf 
of the fellowship-porters. Messrs. 
Combe found that the City porter- 
age cost more than their own, and 
refused to submit. The Corporation 
filed a bill against them, and thus 
began suit number one. It was still 
undecided, when, in 1839, a further 
demand was made upon Messrs. 
Combe. ‘The City now claimed the 
profit of measuring the malt, as well 
as carrying it. essrs. Combe did 
not want the malt measured at all. 
Perfectly superfluous to them was 
the measurement of their own malt. 
They resisted, and encountered bill 
and suit number two. Cross bills 
of discovery on their part, answers 
by the City, exceptions to answers, 
issues at ioe, judgment by Vice- 
Chancellor in favour of Messrs. 
Combe ; appeal to Lord Chancellor 
by City, judgment by Lord Chan- 
cellor confirming Vice-Chancellor, 
appeal by City to House of Lords, 
where the suit now tranquilly re- 
ses—reposes, not on the merits, 
ut on the question whether the 
Corporation shall be compelled to 
produce certain documents, on 
which they found their title. Sup- 
posing a decision to be given, 
the cause reverts back to a point in 
debate some dozen years ago; and 
some twelve years hence judgment 
may be obtained on another, which 
shall again throw it back to the pre- 
sent time; and so on in endless 
alternation. In the meanwhile 
Messrs. Combe are put to an amount 
of costs which would have ruined 
weaker men ; and the City shows its 
opinion of the merits of its case by 
an ostentatious indifference to the 
result. ‘No one cares for the suit,’ 
says Mr. Solicitor, ‘or what becomes 
of it. We shall take no step. We 
wish the suit were dead.’ Cool, that, 
after your attack has put your adver- 
sary to an expense of thousands of 
pounds.t 
In ths case the Corporation was 
at war with private parties; in our 
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second instance the contention was 
with the Crown. For some time 
previous to 1843, the City, by acts 
rather than arguments, had been 
putting forward a claim to the soil 
of the river Thames. In old times 
they professed to have exercised 
similar acts of ownership, and alleged 
that they had done so as possessors 
of the soil. The Crown, on the 
other hand, maintained that in such 
ee the Corporation had 
only acted as conservators of the 
river, and that its soil was vested in 
the sovereign. In 1843 an informa- 
tion was filed on the part of the 
Crown, to obtain a settlement of the 
dispute. Then we have the same 
story over again. Demurrers, in- 
sufficient answers, appeals from 
court to court, every art to excuse 
the City from meeting the case on 
its merits, every device to conceal 
the true nature of its claim. At 
length, in 1851, every resource being 
exhausted, the cause was brought to 
issue. When it will be decided is, 
according to the solicitor for the 
Crown, ‘utterly impossible for any 
human being to calculate.’* 

Two chief points strike us as 
worthy of attention in the City’s 
mode of litigation. The first, its 
oppressive character towards indivi- 
duals; the second the ambiguity of 
its own position. The Corporation 
constantly plead want of funds as 
an excuse for neglecting desirable 
improvements; they never want 
funds to harass an opponent at law. 
The Corporation claims to be a great 
public body, almost a power in the 
State, legislating for its dominions 
with despotic authority. Bring it 
into court, and it dwindles into a 
litigious lord of a petty manor, 
skilled in all the craft of chicane, 
content to merge all public interests 
in a contest for some shadowy right. 
In the suit respecting the river, the 
people are really at once plaintiff 
and defendant. ‘The very privileges, 
on the exercis.» of which the City 
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grounds its claim, were granted to 
it for the benefit of London, and of 
the whole realm. Yet it sacrifices 
that benefit at the shrine of its own 
vanity. It is surely time that the 
privileges of the Corporation were 
efined and limited by an act of the 
Legislature. 
fe have thus traced, we fear at 
somewhat tedious length, the admi- 
nistration of the civic government in 
matters of law and justice; and we 
shall now conclude with a brief re- 
capitulation of our results; those 
results being almost wholly indepen- 
dent of any remodelling of the City 
Constitution. The City Civil Courts 
we should reduce to two, the Lord 
Mayor’s and the Small Debts; the 
former presided over by the Re- 
corder, the latter by its own judge. 
The appointment of both those fune- 
tionaries, as well as of the Common 
Serjeant, should vest in the Crown, 
and they should be left in merely 
formal connexion with the Corpora- 
tion. The distinction between Lon- 
don and Middlesex, in civil proceed- 
ings, should be aiken The 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen should 
no longer be connected with the 
Central Criminal Court. The police 
courts of the City should be trans- 
ferred to stipendiary magistrates, 
to be, like the judges, nominated 
by the Crown. The Town Clerk 
might, we think, undertake the 
duties of state and of advice at 
present devolved upon the Re- 
corder, and also the ceremonial 
functions of the Remembrancer. 
And the City solicitor might com- 
bine with his present business the 
parliamentary agency of the latter 
officer, and the conveyancing now 
managed by the comptroller. A 
host of minor officials would vanish 
in the wake of these changes; but 
their disappearance would only show 
how lavish the Corporation has been. 
in squandering its resources upon 
laborious do-nothings.t 


* Evidence: Present Commission, pp. 305-10. See also the Evidence of the City 
Solicitor. 
+ Since this paper was written we have received Mr. Pulling’s pamphlet on the 


Corporation, and are glad to see that he agrees generally with our views. 


We shall 
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BEAUMARCHAIS* 


= 
Tas best account, until now, of 
Beaumarchais is that published 
by La Harpe, in 1800; but as a life, 
the notice in the Cours de Littérature 
ismeagreenough. There is scarce a 
date ; no precise details are given; the 
rincipal events of his life are barely 
indicated, and many serious blunders 
arecommitted. La Harpe, severe on 
Beaurmachais as an author, ren- 
dered full justice to him as a man, 
and was the first to refute the mass 
of calumnies heaped upon the me- 
mory of a man whose whole life was 
one continued combat. His bitterest 
critic was the Abbé Geoffroy, who 
published some severe strictures in a 
series of papers, afterwards collected 
under the title of Cours de Littéra- 
ture Dramatique. There is an ad- 
mirable essay on Beaumarchais in 
M. Villemain’s work on the lite- 
rary history of France during the 
eighteenth century, and in M. Saint- 
Mare Girardin’s Essais de Littéra- 
ture et de Morale. M. de Sainte 
Beuve also has written an able work 
on Beaumarchais. Such were the ma- 
terials for a life of Beaumarchais 
when M. de Lomenie opened a 
fresh mine. 

M. L. de Lomenie—the author of 
the work of which we propose to 
give our readers some account— 
while delivering a course of lectures 
at the Collége de France, directed 
his attention to the life of Beau- 
marchais, and his influence as a 
writer. He was on the point of 
publishing the result of his studies, 
when accident threw in his way two 
gentlemen of the name of locas 
who confided to M. de Lomenie 
Beaumarchais’ papers, with liberty 
to make full use of them. 

In an attic in a house in the Rue 
du Pas-de-la-mule, M. de Lomenie 
found the floor encumbered with 
boxes and bundles of papers, and 
had before him, covered with the 
dust of fifty-two years, all that re- 
mained of one of the liveliest wits, 
the busiest and most active spirits 
of the last century. 

One portion, however, of these 
papers had been carefully sorted. 
All that related to the numerous 


affairs in which Beaumarchais had 
been engaged before courts of law, 
as a merchant, speculator, contractor, 
and administrator—for Beaumar- 
chais was more remarkable in his 
day in these several capacities than 
he was even as an author—all these 
papers were docquetted and tied up 
after the most approved red-tape 
fashion, by his faithful friend and 
book-keeper, Gudin. The zealous 
clerk had arranged all he thought 
useful, leaving the rubbish, the 
literary manuscripts, in the greatest 
disorder. The MSS. of the Barber 
of Seville and the Marriage of 
Figaro were found at the bottom 
of an old trunk. These two plays 
and three other dramas, and parts 
of his Mémoires contre Goézman, 
were full of corrections in Beaumar- 
chais’ own handwriting. 

Beside these dramas was found 
the escapement of a watch or clock, 
executed in copper, with the follow- 
ing inscription: Caron filius atatis 
21, annorum regulatorem invenit et 
JSecit, 1753. This was the first in- 
vention by means of which Beau- 
marchais, who was then a rising 
young watchmaker, made himself 

nown to the world; and, as if to 
shadow forth his future career, he 
only obtained the recognition of his 
just claim to the honour of the in- 
vention after a lawsuit with an o!d- 
established watchmaker of Paris, of 
the name of Lepaute, who adopted 
the invention of the young and ob- 
scure man, then struggling into 
notice under the name of Caron. 


Such (says Mons. de Lomenie) were 
the circumstances by which I was in- 
duced to make a careful examination of 
the unpublished documents entrusted 
me, and to record the results of my m- 
vestigation at greater length than is 
usual in a mere biography. A favour- 
able opportunity seemed to offer itself 
for attempting to depict Beaumarchais 
and his times, and I thought that the 
history of a single man might throw 
some light upon that of a whole epoch, 
that man having sprung from the lower 
classes, and, as it were, passed through 
all the stages of social life in his ascent. 
The astonishing variety of his talents and 
abilities brought him into contact with 


* Beaumarchais, sa vie, ses écrits et son temps, d’aprés de nowveaux documens et 
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rsons and events of the most various 
inds, and enabled him to fill by turns, 

and even simultaneously, the most dis- 
similar parts. Whether as watchmaker, 
a musician, a song-writer, a dramatist, a 
comic author, a composer of libretti, a 
legal writer, a man of pleasure, a cour- 
tier, a speculator, a financier, a manu- 
facturer, a publisher, a contractor, a 
shipowner, a secret agent, a negotiator, 
a tribune by accident, a man of peace by 
inclination, and neverthelessindefatigable 
in law-suits, like Figaro, he turned his 
hand to every trade, and had a finger in 
every event, great or small, that pre- 
ceded the revolution. 

We find him at the same moment re- 
ceiving sentence of ‘blame,’ (civil de- 
gradation,) from the Parliament over 
which Maupeou presided, causing the 
overthrow of the magistracy which had 
pronounced his sentence, bringing the 
Barber of Seville on the stage, carrying 
on a secret correspondence from London 
with Louis XVI., and still under the 
sentence which had been passed upon 
him, without credit and with all his pro- 
perty confiscated, obtaining from the 
king himself a million of francs, with 
which he set on foot and brought about 
the intervention of France in the dispute 
between England and the United States 
of America. A little later still, com- 
posing songs, plays, and operas, and in- 
volved in two or three law-suits, Beau- 
marchais carried on trade in all the four 
quarters of the globe; he owned forty 
vessels, and had a ship of war of sixty 
guns, fighting together with the French 
fieet at the battle of Grenada, had 
crosses given to his officers, disputed the 
cost of the war with the King, and 
treated like an independent power with 
the Congress of the United States. 

With power to doall this, and to have 
‘Figaro’ acted in despite of Louis XVLI., 
and to have the first complete edition of 
Voltaire printed in despite of the clergy 
and the magistracy, Beaumarchais was 
unable to make himself respected or to 
save himself from being arrested in the 
midst of his greatest fame and splendour, 
without rhyme or reason, and from being 
shut up for several days in a house of 
correction at the age of fifty-three, like 
& young scapegrace. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from appearing at 
the very same time as the patron of men 
of letters with the ministers, from 
carrying on very important financial 
negotiations as agent and counsellor 
with MM. de Sartines, de Maurepas, 
de Vergennes, de Necker, and de 
Calonne, from being courted by a host 
of great lords, who borrowed his money, 
which they often forgot to return; from 
interceding in behalf even of princes 


with the Archbishop of Paris, and from 
assisting powerfully, though very unin- 
tentionally, in the destruction of the 
Monarchy. 

Persecuted under the Republic as an 
aristocrat, after having been imprisoned 
under the Monarchy for factiousness, the 
ex-agent of Louis X VI. became, much 
against his will, the agent and contractor 
of the Committee of Public Safety. The 
post of contractor, which was to have 
saved him, endangered his life, and put 
the finishing stroke to the ruin of his 
fortune. Born poor, enriched and 
ruined two or three times, he saw all his 
property pillaged, and after possessing 
150,000 francs a year, poor old Beau- 
marchais was forced to conceal himself 
under a feigned name in a garret at 
Hamburg, where he was reduced for a 
time to such an extremity of distress 
that, as he says, ‘he put by a match, in 
order to make it serve a second time.’ 

At the age of sixty-five Beaumarchais 
returned to his own country, ill, deaf, 
but still undaunted and indefatigable, 
where he entered with youthful ardour 
into all the affairs of the day, superin- 
tended the getting up of his last drama 
(La Mere coupable), laboriously gathered 
together the wreck of his fortune, and 
with one foot in the grave began again 
the whole labour of his life, defended 
himself against a legion of creditors, 
pursued a legion of debtors, and died in 
the midst of lawsuits against both the 
French Republic and the United States. 

This brief outline of the strange life 
which I purpose to relate minutely, may 
serve to give some idea of the variety of 
interest to be found in it. Both on 
account of its romantic and eventful 
character, and still more of the strange 
contrasts and incoherences with which 
it was filled, Beaumarchais’ career de- 
serves to be studied as the image and 
expression of a whole period of history. 
A life composed of such heterogeneous 
elements so strangely jumbled together, 
is indeed the perfect type of a state of 
society which is being broken up by the 
growing discord between its ideas and 
its institutions, between its manners and 
its laws. 

The canvas Mons. de Lomenie 
thus traced out for himself he has 
most admirably filled. We will en- 
deavour to condense the information 
his volumes contain. 

Pierre Augustine Caron, who at 
the age of twenty-five took the name 
of Beaumarchais, was born on the 
24th January, 1732, over a watch- 
maker's shop in the Rue St. Denis. 
Beaumarchais’ father, André Charles 
Caron, descended from an old Pro- 
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testant family of the ancient pro- 
vince of Brie, came originally from 
a small village near Meaux. After 
serving in the army for a short time, 
he came to Paris in 1721, abjured 
Protestantism, which stood in his 
way, and became a watchmaker, as 
his father Daniel Caron had been 
before him. 

From the correspondence quoted 
by Mons.de Lomenie, Beaumarchais’ 
father must have been a remarkable 
man; his mother, however, Mame 
Louise Pichon, was but an ordinary 

on. Beaumarchais had five sis- 
ters; the eldest, Marie Josephe 
Caron, married an architect of the 
name of Guilbert, and settled at 
Madrid, where, with one of her 
sisters, she set up a milliner’s shop. 
The husband dying, the widow re- 
turned to France with her two chil- 
dren, and became a pensioner on her 
brother’s bounty. The second sister, 
arie Louise, was the affianced 
bride of Clavijo, and the heroine of 
the romantic episode told in the me- 
moir against Goézman—to which we 
shall presently revert—and well 
known through Goethe’s drama of 
Clavijo. After the failure of her 
matrimonial plans, she returned to 
France, and retired into a convent 
in Picardy. The third sister, Made- 
leine Francoise, married a famous 
watchmaker of the name of Lepine. 
The fourth, Marie Julie, was the 
most distinguished of all the sisters. 
Her talents and the turn of her 
mind were somewhat analogous to 
those of her brother. The letters 
iven by Mons. Lomenie are excel- 
ent: full of that charming galliar- 
dise and wit which only French 
women possess. She never married, 
and devoted her whole soul to her 
brother's interests. Julie played 
and sung well, was pretty, knew 
Spanish and Italian. She lived in 
Paris all through the reign of terror, 
enduring, without a sigh, all the 
ivations and dangers of that 
ideous time and died in 1798, at 
the age of sixty-two. The fifth 
sister of this joyous group, Jeanne 
Marie, nicknamed Tonton, was the 
liveliest of the whole family: she 
Was witty, moqgueuse, and very pretty. 
A Mons. Mirow, for a long time a 
ees suitor, after being refused 
and tormented for some years, ended 
by touching the heart of the scornful 
ademoiselle Tonton. 
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Young Beaumarchais, the only 
son amid a family of five daughters, 
was naturally spoilt; his infancy 
had none of the melancholy that 1s 
supposed to be invariably the lot of 
those who are gifted with comic 
genius. Beaumarchais was the re- 
verse of morose, and under the most 
adverse circumstances retained an 
extraordinary elasticity of mind and 
an endless fund of gaiety. At thir- 
teen we find him writing verses; 
and although some ingenious critics 
have gone to that exquisite novel of 
the middle ages, Le Petit Jehan de 
Saintré, for the original of Cherubino, 
we quite agree with Mons. Lomenie 
in thinking that there is but little 
resemblance between the charming 
‘ damoisel’ of the fourteenth century, 
from whom the Dame des Belles 
Cousines had so much difliculty in 
extracting his secret, and the petu- 
lant little scapegrace of the eigh- 
teenth century, making love to 
Suzanne, to Fanchette, and to every 
petticoat he meets. There can be 
no doubt that Beaumarchais himself 
was the prototype of the wicked 
little page. 

Beaumarchais’ early youth must 
have been impetuous and dissipated 
enough, for we find his father turn- 
ing him out of his house, and only re- 
admitting his scapegrace son at the 
intercession of his friends and rela- 
tions, and then only on his son sub- 
scribing to most stringent conditions. 
He was never to receive anything 
but what his father gave him; to 
sell nothing; to get up at six in the 
summer, at seven in the winter; to 
work from morning till night ; never 
to dine or sup out; to give up 
music, and the society of young 
men. He not only subscribed to, 
but kept these conditions, and de- 
voted himself sedulously to his 
father’s trade. 

Up to the age of four-and-twenty, 
Beaumarchais’ ambition went no 
further than selling watches to the 
princes and great people about the 
court; but a new career was soon 
opened to him. A woman, who had 
remarked his handsome figure and 
agreeable bright face at Versailles, 
came to see him in his shop in the 
Rue St. Denis, under the pretext of 
bringing him her watch to regulate 
and mend. She was not exactly a 
great lady, but the wife of one hold- 
ing the subordinate office of Contro- 
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leur clere @office de la maison du 
Roi. This was one of those nu- 
merous offices about the court, 
created whenever the king was in 
want of money. ‘The King of 
France,’ says Montesquieu, in his 
Lettres Persanes, ‘has no mines 
like the King of Spain; but he is 
richer than his neighbour, because 
he draws his wealth from the vanity 
of his subjects, more inexhaustible 
than any mines.’ 

The controleur in question, Mons. 
Franequet, was old and infirm ; his 
wife was about thirty, and handsome. 
At the end of a few months, Mons. 
Francquet sold the survivorship of 
his place to young Caron, and died 
shortly afterwards of apoplexy. 
Eleven months after this event, 
Caron married the widow Franc- 

net. His duty was to appear in 
full dress, to precede the dishes as 
they were brought in, and to place 
them on the King’s table. It was 
at this period that he exchanged the 
roturier name of Caron for that of 
Beaumarchais, taken apparently 
from some small property belonging 
to his wife. His first wife died in 


Sept. 1757, of typhus, within a year 


of their marriage. It was some 
years afterwards, when Beaumar- 
chais had purchased the office of 
‘secretary to the King,’ and when, 
by a sort of fatality, his second wife 
died, and while he was engaged in a 
contest with envious enemies, who 
respected nothing, that the most 
abominable calumnies were — 
upon him, and he was compelled to 
defend himself against the imputa- 
tion of having poisoned both his 
wives. 

We have before alluded to Beau- 
marchais’ love of music; he played 
well on the harp, an instrument then 
little known in France, and Louis 
XV.’s daughters hearing that the 
young controller of their father’s 
household had a talent for music, 
sent for him, and he soon became 
the principal performer at the family 
concerts given by the princesses, 
which were attended by the king, 
the dauphin, the queen, Marie Lec- 
zinska, and a select number of per- 
sons about the court. The young 
bourgeois, thus admitted into the 
intimacy of the royal circle, soon 
raised a host of enemies against him- 
self. Supple and insinuating with 
those from whom he had anything 
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to gain, Beaumarchais was witty and 
sarcastic at the expense of those who 
looked down upon him as aparvenu. 
He was exposed to every sort of im- 
pertinence. His place at court, 
while it flattered his vanity, exposed 
him to all the small annoyances 
which courtiers know so well how to 
inflict on one whom they despise and 
fear. It was not likely to make his 
fortune, nor did literature promise 
much better; but he luckily soon 
met with one who put him in the 
way of obtaining wealth. 

aris du Vernay, the man to whom 
we allude, was the third of the four 
brothers Paris, famous as financiers 
in the eighteenth century ; they had 
raised themselves from the most 
humble condition in life to the high- 
est fortune. They were the sons of 
a small innkeeper of Moras, in 
Dauphiné. Paris du Vernay, during 
fifty years, played a prominent part 
in all the great financial and admi- 
nistrative affairs of France. He was 
able to maintain his credit with 
Mde. de Prie under the regent, and 
with Mde. de Pompadour under 
Louis XV. He founded the mili- 
tary school for the instruction of 
young officers. In 1760, the insti- 
tution, which was his pet project, 
was at a low ebb, and a royal visit 
was the one thing to give a sort of 
éclat to the establishment. This 
Beaumarchais was fortunate enough 
to bring about. Louis XV., at the 
request of his daughters, at length 
consented to honour with his pre- 
sence the creation of the old financier, 
Paris du Vernay. 

From that moment Paris du Ver- 
nay, full of gratitude to Beaumar- 
chais for assisting him to bring his 
favourite institution under the notice 
of the court, determined to make 
the young man’s fortune. He asso- 
ciated him in several of his financial 
enterprises. Paris du Vernay gave 
Beaumarchais that taste for specu- 
lation which never left him, and 
which made the pleasure and tor- 
ment of his after life. The old 
financier was always ready with his 
money and his advice to aid his 
young protegé. He advanced him 
the money necessary to purchase, 
first, the office of secretary to the 
king, and then that of the grand 
master of woods and forests. The 
latter office, which was a most lucra- 
tive one, and for which Paris da 
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Vernay was ready to advance 
500,000 livres, Beaumarchais failed 
in obtaining, but he afterwards 
bought a still more considerable 
office, that of the Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral des chasses au bailliage et capi- 
tanerie de la varenne du Louvre. 
This feudal office, ‘for the protection 
of the "9 of the king,’ which 
he held for twenty-two years, was 
most oppressive and vexatious to the 
landed proprietors within a radius 
of twelve or fifteen leagues round 
Paris, who could neither kill any 
game, nor sell, buy or exchange that 
sroperty without special authority. 

he suppression of these capita- 
neries was one of the most popular 
measures of the constituent assembly 
in 1789. 

We have already said that his 
eldest sister had married an archi- 
tect of the name of Guilbert, and 
had settled at Madrid, taking her 
second sister, Marie Louise, with 
her. A Spanish littérateur, named 
Joseph Clavijo, fell in love with this 
second sister, and offered her mar- 
riage whenever he should obtain 
some employment. The office ob- 
tained and the bans published, 
Clavijo broke his promise, and thus 
injured the reputation and happiness 
of Marie Louise. Beaumarchais at 
once came to Madrid, and by a mix- 
ture of energy, coolness, and ability 
wrung from Clavijo an apology as 
degrading to the faithless Sone as it 
was honourable to his sister. Clavijo 
made overtures of reconciliation, but 
Beaumarchais, finding that the re- 
vengeful Spaniard was trying to get 
him arrested, never gave the minis- 
ters a moment’s peace till Clavijo 
was dismissed from his office and 
from court. 

Such is the adventure of Beau- 
marchais and Clavijo when stripped 
of the dramatic forms in which 
Beaumarchais had the talent to 
clothe this incident in his Méinoires 
contre Goézman. 

This adventure, however, only 
took up a month: it began in May, 
and was over in June, 1764. Beau- 
marchais had other objects in view 
in his journey to Madrid. Spain 
was a new and attractive country for 
aman of Beaumarchais’ ardent and 
speculative turn of mind. He had 
brought letters of recommendation 
to ministers and ambassadors; and 
Paris du Vernay had furnished him 
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with a letter of credit of 200,000 
frances. Beaumarchais launched into 
the whirlpool of industrial specula- 
tions, fétes, love adventures, and 
other attractive amusements. He 
was just thirty-three, in the full 
possession of his physical and in- 
tellectual faculties. He writes to 
his father :— 

I work, I write, I have audiences, I 
make minutes of conversations, I make 
representations, I fight my way: this is 
my life. .... It seems to me that 
people are well satisfied with the light 
J throw upon certain difficult subjects, 
and I promise you that if I don’t succeed 
in all I shall carry away with me the 
esteem of those I have had to deal with. 

Again, he says :— 

I am busy here trying to get your 
son-in-law appointed engineer to the king 
with pay ; he is very steady, and works 
like a horse... .. If you should hear 
from some one at Madrid of me, you 
will be told : ‘ Your son amuses himself 
like a king here ; he passes his evenings 
with the ambassadress of Russia, or my 
Lady Rochford: he dines four days a 
week with the commandant of the artil- 
lery; and drives in a coach and six 
round Madrid; then he goes to the 
sitio real to see M. Grimaldi and the 
other ministers ; he dines every day with 
the French ambassador, so that he 
passes a pleasant life at small cost.’ All 
this is true as far as relates to the plea- 
sure; but you must not therefore con- 
clude that I neglect my business ; it is 
in good company, for which I am born, 
that I find my resources. 

It was the use of phrases like the 
last that made Baron Grimm and 
others accuse Beaumarchais of being 
a petit maitre of self-sufliciency and 
coxcombry. 

The enterprises in which he was 
then aa were, first, an attempt 
to get for a French company the 
monopoly of thetrade with Louisiana. 
Next, a plan to furnish all the 
Spanish colonies with negroes. The 
third project was for the coloniza- 
tion of the Sierra Morena, besides 
plans for improving the agriculture, 
the commerce, and manufactures of 
Spain. The last project, and the 
one that seemed at one time really 
likely to succeed, was a scheme for 
furnishing subsistence to all the 
troops of the kingdoms of Spain, 
Majorca, and the presidios, or con- 
vict depots, on the African coast. 
This was the grandest of all: it 
amounted to twenty millions of rials 
a year :— 
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My company (writes Beaumarchais) 
is formed, my house of business is ready ; 
I have four cargoes of grain coming 
from New England and from the south, 
and if I cut the last knot I shall take 
the contract from the first of March. 


He goes on, further, after alluding 
to other speculations, to say :— 


Nevertheless I laugh; my habitual 
good humour never quits me ; I go to 
the most charming suppers; I could 
send you verses made by your humble 
servant for Spanish Seguidillas. I 
choose the most popular air, charming, 
tender, and delicate, and I write words 
in keeping with the tune. 


His letters describing his inter- 
views with ministers, his suppers, 
his songs, are charming. He passes 
with wonderful flexibility and ra- 
pidity from one subject to another 
—from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe. There is a letter to his 
sister Julie, giving an account of the 
salon of the Russian ambassadress 
at Madrid, and the gambling that 
went on there, which nothing but 
want of space prevents us from 
quoting. His gaiety of heart seems 
to have been = catching, and to 


have — y changed the forms 


of the dull diplomatic circle of 
Madrid. Lord Rochford, the Eng- 
lish minister, was exceedingly fond 
of Beaumarchais; drove with him, 
supped and sung with him, and was 
unusually jovial for a grave English 
diplomatist. 

At the end of the year, when 
Beaumarchais left Spain, he had 
failed in all his speculations ; but he 
came back to Paris richer than he 
thought. He brought back with 
him the first conception of those 
admirable creations of his imagina- 
tion or his memory—Figaro, Rosina, 
the Count Almaviva, Bartolo, and 
Basilio. The year he spent in 
Spain was not altogether thrown 
away. 

While he was engaged in Spain in 
the love episode of Clavijo and his 
sister, Beaumarchais was himself the 
hero of a love affair—not that love 
was the master-passion of his soul. 
The letters quoted by M. de Lo- 
menie show but little ardour, and 
are much less interesting than those 
of Pauline, the object of his affec- 
tion. 

Pauline le B—— was a young 
Cc reole, born in the Isle of St. Do- 
mingo, then belonging to France. 
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She was an orphan, and being a 
minor, her property was ill managed. 
With great expectations, Pauline was 
in reality very poor. She was pretty, 
and an cunlinnt musician. She 
soon became intimate, in 1670, with 
the sisters of Beaumarchais. He 
was then twenty-eight years old, a 
widower, and, thanks to his offices 
about the Court, and to all that 
Paris du Vernay had done for him, 
tolerably rich. Beaumarchais na- 
turally fell in love with the pretty 
Creole of nineteen. He tried to 
arrange her affairs for her, and she 
naturally felt a lively interest in so 
agreeable and devoted a guardian. 
Beaumarchais sent a friend with 
10,000 frances, and a variety of fur- 
niture for her house in St. Domingo. 
The friend was to verify the real 
value of the young Creole’s property. 
For some years the courtship and 
the correspondence went on smoothly 
enough. M. de Lomenie quotes a 
from a letter written in the 
eginning of the year 1764 by Beau- 
marchais’ sister Julie, giving a pic- 
ture of the interior of this family, 
and describing the three pairs of 
lovers who at this time enlivened 
the old watchmaker’s house in the 
Rue de Condé; and all the dramatis 
persone, excepting one, are already 
nown to the reader :— 


Our house (says Julie) is a hot bed of 
lovers, who live upon love and hope. 
I laugh more than the rest as [ am 
less in love. But I can conceive that to 
a philosophic eye all this forms a picture 
not only amusing but instructive. 
Beaumarchais is an odd fish, who by 
his flightiness worries and puts Pauline 
out of patience. Boisgarnier (that is 
Jeanne Marie, nicknamed Tonton) and 
Miron reason and discuss till they lose 
all sentiment ; they heat themselves in 
the most orderly manner till a fine dis- 
order arises, The Chevalier and I are 
much worse. He is as much in love 
as an angel, as ardent as an archangel, 
and fiery as a seraphim ; as forme I am 
as gay as a linnet, as beautiful as Cupid, 
and as malicious asa demon. Love does 
not make me Jon-lan-la like the rest of 
them: nevertheless, spite of my folly, 
I could not help trying it on—that is 
the devil. 


It is evident that Julie was more 
in love than she chose to confess 
with the Chevalier de 8 The 
new actor who plays a part in this 
little domestic drama, was a native 


of St. Domingo. Although a fellow- 
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count an of Pauline, he did not 
know her till Beaumarchais intro- 
duced him to his family. 

Such was the state of things when 
Beaumarchais went to Spain. Mean- 
while he hears from his. friend at 
St. Domingo that the property of 
Pauline is in a deplorable state, 
that the 10,000 franes and the 
goods he had sent there had been 
wasted. Nevertheless, Beaumarchais 
seemed still inclined, on his return 
from Spain, to marry Pauline. He 
talked of having the property sold 
and buying it in himself. But the 
lovers quarrelled, chiefly owing to 
Beaumarchais’ light conduct. In 
the midst of this, rumours reached 
his ears that the Chevalier de S b 
the aspirant to his sister Julie’s 
hand, was supplanting him with 
Pauline. Various letters passed be- 
tween them, and in February, 1766, 
the rupture seems to have been 
final; the rumours were confirmed, 
and, some months later, Pauline 
became the Chevalier’s wife. 

But little of the episode would 
have been known, had not Beau- 
marchais lost his money as well as 
his love. We have to thank the 
careful clerk, Gudin, for preserving 
the correspondence between Beau- 
marchais and Pauline, because the 
bundle of papers, amid a mass of 
what the excellent Gudin thought 
rubbish, contained that sacred de- 
posit, a bill for 24,441 livres, 4 sous, 
and 4deniers. Pauline, who lost her 
husband at the end of a year, ne- 
glected to pay her debt; but we 
cannot regret this, as it is to this 
neglect that we are indebted for this 
charming little episode. It was at 
this period, namely, in 1767, that 
Beaumarchais first made his appear- 
ance as an author, by the dramas of 
Eugenie and Les deux Amis, written 
in the style just introduced by Dide- 
rot,Sedaine and Mercier. We would 
refer such of our readers as take 
an interest in dramatic literature, to 
an able criticism of this style of do- 
mestic and bourgeois drama in M. 
de Lomenie’s volumes. 

Beaumarchais was now rich; with 
the assistance of Paris du Vernay, 
he had rented great part of the forest 
of Chinon, which was a most pros- 

erous enterprise. In 1768 he paid 

is addresses to, and married, a rich, 
young, and beautiful widow, Ma- 
dame Levéque. This happiness did 
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not last; she died in childbirth in 
1770—the child in 1772. More- 
over, Beaumarchais beeame involved 
in the first of those great lawsuits 
which for seven years made his life 
one continued struggle against im- 
placable enemies and unmerited 
obloquy. 

We have said that Beaumarchais 
and Paris du Vernay had entered 
into various lucrative speculations 
together. The age of the latter now 
made it advisable that Beaumarchais 
and he should strike a regular debtor 
and creditor account, so that when 
the old financier died, Beaumarchais 
might not be involved in any suit 
with his heirs. Accordingly, on the 
lIst of April, 1770, Beaumarchais 
and Paris i Vernay signed a double 
instrument, by which, after a long 
enumeration of the several sums 
owing on both sides, a sort of balance 
sheet was struck. Beaumarchais 
gave up to Paris du Vernay 160,000 
francs worth of bills, and consented 
to the dissolution of their partner- 
ship in the benefits accruing from 
the forest of Chinon. On his side, 
Paris du Vernay declared he had 
no claims against Beaumarchais ; 
that he owed the latter 15,000 frances 
payable on demand ; and, moreover, 
that he would lend him, for a period 
of ten years, a sum of 75,000 francs. 
The agreement was signed but not 
fulfilled when Paris du Vernay died, 
on the 17th July, 1778, leaving all 
his fortune to one of his wife’s rela- 
tions, a certain Comte de la Blache, 
who hated Beaumarchais most cor- 
dially. When Beaumarchais pre- 
sented the agreement signed by 
Paris du Vernay, he was told that 
the heir did not acknowledge the 
signature of his uncle, and held the 
instrument to be forged. The Comte 
de la Blache not only claimed from 
Beaumarehais a debt of 53,000 livres 
in bills of exchange, which had been 
found among Paris du Vernay’s 
pepers, and which had-been annulled 

y the contract; but his ingenious 
counsel, a certain Maitre Caillard, 
tried to make out, in a manner only 
known to gentlemen of the long 
robe, that by this very legal instru- 
ment, which his client assumed to 
be forged, the debts of Beaumar- 
chais to Paris du Vernay were to 
be held valid, while no account was 
to be taken of the debts of Paris du 
Vernay to his partner. ‘Then,’ 
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said this distinguished advocate, 
‘the ends of justice will be obtained, 
and honest citizens will see with 
satisfaction such an adversary taken 
in his own toils.’ 

The real question, “however, was 
not whether Beaumarchais owed 
such or such a sum to Paris du Ver- 
nay’s heirs, but whether he was 
capable of forging a legal instrument 
for his own benefit. 

Such was the state of things in 
1773. The law-suit had reached its 
second stage; Beaumarchais was 
fighting against a rich nobleman and 
much unmerited calumny; when a 
quarrel with the Duke de Chaulnes 
added to his difficulties and increased 
the number of his enemies. 

The Duke de Chaulnes lived with 
a certain actress named Madlle. 
Menard, at whose house some of the 
pleasantest men in France were ac- 
customed to meet. The duke, who 
had taken a great fancy to Beau- 
marchais, introduced him to his mis- 
tress. The duke was witty, but 
totally devoid of judgment; he was 
violent and brutal in the extreme, 
and Ma’mselle Menard soon trans- 
ferred her affections from her violent 
and brutal lover to Beaumarchais. 
The duke became jealous and ill 
treated his mistress, who, in order to 

ut an end to this state of things, 
egged Beaumarchais to cease visit- 
ing at her house. To please 
Mdlle. Menard, Beaumarchais con- 
sented, but wrote to the duke a free 
and easy sort of letter proposing a 
treaty of peace, to anh the duke 
returned no answer, whereupon 
Beaumarchais, after a few months, 
renewed his visits to Mdlle. Menard; 
the duke’s jealousy being again 
roused, he swore he would kill his in- 
solent rival. After the fracas, Beau- 
marehais, in his deposition before 
the police, states that he was at 
his office at the Capitanerie when 
the Duke de Chaulnes arrived with 
a furious air, and insisted upon his 
instantly going out with him. He 
suspended the sitting of the court 
for a moment, and went into a 
rivate room with the duke, who in 

ulingsgate language told Beaumar- 
chais that he meant to kill him and 
to drink his blood. Beaumarehais 
returned to his court, and we can 
imagine his maliciously prolonging 
its sitting, and enjoying the petulant 
air of the duke, who was impatiently 
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stalking up and down the room. At 
length Beaumarchais finished his 
business, and asked the duke what 
it all meant. ‘No explanations,’ 
said the duke; ‘let us go out and 
fight immediately or I shall make a 
scene here.’ They met a certain 
Comte de Turpin, who alleged some 
pressing engagement as an excuse to 
prevent him from having the plea- 
sure of witnessing the duel. The 
Duke de Chaulnes then wanted to 
drive Beaumarchais to the duke’s 
own house till the Comte de Turpin 
should be atleisure. Beaumarchais 
naturally refused to aceompany his 
furious challenger to a place where 
he was the master; and ordered his 
coachman to drive him home. He 
offered to take the duke home and 
to give him a dinner. Arrived at 
Beaumarchais’ house, the duke be- 
haved like a madman. He seized 
upon Beaumarchais’ sword: the 
servants disarmed him—the duke 
then rushed upon poor Beaumar- 
chais, half strangled him, tore his 
clothes, scratched his face, and re- 
ceived in return a violent blow in 
the nose. ‘Wretch!’ cried the 
duke, ‘you have struck a duke and 
a peer of France!’ At length the 
whole mass of the combatants, mas- 
ters, servants, and all,rolled headlong 
down the stairs. This brought the 
duke to himself, especially as mean- 
while a crowd hhad collected round 
the house. However, the duke had 
a second fit of passion, rushed again 
on Beaumarchais with his drawn 
sword, and would infallibly have 
killed him had not the servants 
again disarmed him. The duke then 
raninto the kitchen, and seized acarv- 
ing knife— Beaumarchais ran up 
stairs to get a pair of tongs where- 
with to defend himself. When he 
came back he found the duke, hay- 
ing quietly eaten some soup, busy 
at a plate of cutlets! Meanwhile 
the Commissary of Police arrived 
and induced the duke to go quietly 
home. This is one party’s state- 
ment. 

As duels were then severely 
punished in France, the duke, in his 
deposition before the Police, slurs 
over this part of the affair. As 
Beaumarebais was not a gentleman, 
he averred he never thought of 
fighting him, but onlyofadministering 
to him the punishment due to. him 
as a roturier. He also alludes to 
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Beaumarchais as being notorious for 
his coxcombry and insolence, as 
being at that moment engaged in 
an infamous lawsuit, and lying under 
the imputation of forgery. The 
tribunal des maréchaux de France, 
to whom such quarrels were referred, 
after hearing both parties, sent the 
Duke de Chaulnes to Vincennes, 
and acquitted Beaumarchais, who 
was then told he was free. The 
Duke de la Vrilliere, the prime 
minister, who thought the tribunal 
des maréchaux had exceeded their 
powers in releasing Beaumarchais, 
sent him to For lEvéque; as a 
punishment we conclude for having 
struck a duke and a peer of France 
with his roturier hands. 

Thus poor Beaumarchais was a 
prisoner for two months when he 
most wanted his liberty, in order to 
solicit his judges, and to defend him- 
self against the Comte La Blache’s 
charge of forgery. La Blache took 
every advantage of his opponent, 
and pressed for a decision while 
Beaumarchais was still in prison. 
La Vrilliere paid no attention to 
Beaumarchais’ pressing and not 
very temperate Lttee for release, 
when some unknown friend wrote to 
Beaumarchais recommending him to 
humble himself before the powerful 
but contemptible minister. Beau- 
marchais, on doing 80, received per- 
mission to leave his prison during 
the day time, on condition of being 
accompanied, however, by a police 
agent, and returning every or 
Poor Beaumarchais was now in bad 
repute, his enemy La Blache calls 
him, ‘a perfect and venomous mon- 
ster from whose presence society 
should be purged,’ and this opinion 
seems at that time to have been 
pretty general. His misfortunes 
reached their climax when, on the 
6th April, 1773, a member of Mau- 
peou’s new Parliament, named Goéz- 
man, delivered judgment against 
Beaumarchais : 

The Goézman case, (says M. de 
Lomenie,) was the beginning of the 
most brilliant period of Beaumarchais’ 
life. Hitherto the son of the watch- 
maker Caron as a courtier, a speculator, 
and a dramatist, had in his various 
careers achieved only doubtful successes 
and encountered bitter enmities; he was 
now about to acquire fortune and a 
long period of popularity, and to asso- 
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ciate his own name with a very impor- 
tant event in the history of France. 

The whole of this famous lawsuit arose 
out of the question, whether the wife of 
a judge had or had not kept fifteen louis 
d’or received from a suitor. In order 
to understand how so trivial an affair 
could have awakened the passion of 
party throughout France, have assumed 
the importance of a historical event, 
have contributed to overthrow a par- 
liament and defeat a coup d'état, we 
must take into account the situation of 
public affairs at the time when this law- 
suit attracted general attention. Sixty 
years of official anarchy preceded and 
prepared the revolutionary condition in 
which France has struggled throughout 
the last sixty years. The brilliant but 
oppressive reign of Louis XIV. com- 
pletely checked the political education 
of the country. He received from the 
hands of Henri IV. and Richelieu a 
nation which had already emerged from 
the chaos of feudal times, and of which 
the upper part at least was ripe for new 
institutions ; this nation he intoxicated 
with glory of all kinds till it bowed wil- 
lingly beneath a despotism heretofore 
unknown in its annals. He made great 
and useful reforms in all branches of the 
administration; but while he caused 
France to make a great advance in 
civilization, he did not foresee the de- 
mands which that very civilization could 
not fail to engender. He laid no foun- 
dations for any normal control over the 
power of the government, or any regular 
intervention of the nation in behalf of 
its own destinies. After destroying 
what little remained of the ancient in- 
stitutions and concentrating the whole 
power in himself, he said, ‘ Z’état c’ est 
mot,’ and lived as though he were never 
to die, forgetting that a dictatorship can 
never be hereditary, but must disappear 
with the person of the dictator. 

No sooner had Louis XIV. gone down 
into the grave, than the dissolution of 
the Government, of which he had been 
the soul, began. The three great social 
influences of the time were the nobility, 
the clergy, and the parliament; had 
these been trained to political action by 
an able hand, and each employed in 
its proper functions, they might have 
directed public opinion, presided over 
the social transformation which was 
about to take place, and have prevented 
the blind and violent inroads of the 
masses. But unhappily these three 
great bodies at the end of a reign, during 
which they had only learnt the virtue of 
silent obedience, were totally deficient 
in the first principles of government, 
and altogether occupied in the most 
petty, vexatious, and turbulent squab- 
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bles. Their discords and _jealousies 
threw the highest part of society into a 
state of anarchy, which could not fail to 
spread downwards to the lowest. 

Such was the state of things at 
the time we now treat; it was a con- 
stant conflict between rival powers ; 
the people seeing the church con- 
tending with the magistracy, the 
magistracy with the noblesse, and 
with the sovereign, came to despise 
all authority, a to a gradual sense 
of its own power. A monarch sur- 
rounded and governed by courte- 
zans and despicable favourites, did 
not fill up the void created by the 
loss of Louis XTV. and all his glories 
—there was a general spirit of re- 
sistance, and every element of anar- 
chy was rampant. 

Strong in the favour of Madame 
Du Barry, the reigning favourite, 
the Chancellor Maupeou wrung from 
Louis XV. the edict of 7th Decem- 
ber, 1770, changing the constitu- 
tion of the parliaments. The Par- 
liament of Paris protested against 
the edict, and was dissolved: the 
old magistrates were dismissed, and 
new ones belonging to the Court 


party elected in their stead. At 
irst the opposition was strong—all 
the princes of the blood-royal but 
one, and thirteen peers of France 
refused to recognise Maupeou’s par- 
liament: the eloquent voice of Males- 


herbes was raised against it. But 
Maupeou was firm—he had the tact, 
in order to make his new parliament 
palatable, to introduce some reforms 
which had long been loudly called 
for, such as the abolition of the 
venality of judges’ seats, and various 
other obvious improvements in the 
administration of justice. Maupeou, 
trusting to the known inconstancy 
of the French nation, held his 
ground: in time the princes of the 
blood-royal and the old magistracy 
gave in their adhesion; the pam- 
_ written against him ceased. 
Maupeou began to think he was safe. 
It was reserved for Beaumarchais 
with his wretched laureat, about 
fifteen Louis, to set fire to the train 
that was to blow up the confident 
chancellor and his new parliament. 
Beaumarchais’ position was a cri- 
tical one. Madame Goézman utterly 
denied the charge of having re- 
ceived the money, and he found 
himself accused of corruption and 
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calumny by Goézman, before judges 
all deeply interested in finding him 
guilty. No advocate was bold 
enough to undertake Beaumarchais’ 
defence against so powerful an ad- 
versary as Goézman. Criminal 
cases were heard in secret: Beau- 
marchais determined to bring public 
opinion to bear on the case. But to 
do this, it was necessary to have the 
laugh on his side; the public must 
be amused, as well as convinced; 
what would have crushed an ordi- 
nary mind, sharpened Beaumarchais’ 
wit. Nor was the case a very easy 
one to conduct. To repel the aceu- 
sation of calumny, Seca 
was obliged to prove that he gave 
money to Madame Goézman, but 
not for corrupt motives; this he did 
by asserting that the money was 
given merely to obtain the audiences 
necessary to prove his innocence of 
the charges brought against him by 
La Blache. Goézman, on the other 
side, replied, that to obtain audi- 
ences it was not requisite for Beau- 
marchais to offer 100 louis, a watch 
of the same value, and fifteen louis. 
Beaumarchais replied that the two 
first bribes were exacted from him 
by Madame Goézman, who returned 
them when the suit was decided 
against him; that the fifteen louis 
were really given by him to obtain 
audiences, and for no other motive. 
By proving the sordid avarice of the 
wife, he threw a strong suspicion on 
the integrity of the husband—of the 
man who had decided against him 
in La Blache’s case, and by implica- 
tion on the whole parliament packed 
by President Maupeou. This was 
the touchstone of the whole ques- 
tion. It was thus that Beaumar- 
chais, by his bold and calculated 
audacity, and by his telling allu- 
sions, suddenly made himself the 
exponent of the pane hatred to 
the coup état that had displaced 
the old magistracy of France. 

It is impossible not to be struck 
with the comic genius displayed by 
Beaumarchais: no coxcombry, no 
slipslop of his adversaries escapes 
his biting and sarcastic pen; the 
vigour and precision with which he 
floors his several adversaries — 
Madame Goézman, the judge him- 
self, a certain banker, Bertrand, a 
novelist named Baculard, and a sort 
of gazetteer, called Marin—are de- 
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lightful. Every one but the unfor- 
tunate Chancellor Maupeou and the 
Counsellor Goézman, were amused 
by this struggle of one witty ‘and 
active man against a host of ene- 
mies. The end, however, was that 
the judges delivered a sentence by 
which they hoped to satisfy the pub- 
lic, at the same time that they gra- 
tified their own revenge. Goézman 
was put hors du cause,—equivalent 
to condemnation; Madame Goéz- 
man and Beaumarchais were con- 
demned aw bldéme, or loss of their 
civil rights. Beaumarchais’ popu- 
larity now knew no bounds. All 
Paris—the Prince de Conti, the 
Duke of Orleans, left their names at 
his house. The parliament of Chan- 
cellor Maupeou did not long survive 
this blow. The opposition to it in- 
ereased ; fresh pamphlets were writ- 
ten against it, and one of the first 
acts of Louis XVI. was to abolish 
Maupeou’s and to restore the old 
parliament, on the 12th Nov., 1774. 

Beaumarchais’ popularity, out of 
doors, did not sake him popular at 
Court: he was called the French 
Wilkes. The talent that he had 


shown, however, induced the king 
to overcome his prejudices, and to 
employ Beaumarchais in one of 
those secret missions which are fre- 
quently the disgrace of an arbitrary 


and corrupt government. It is 
curious to find a man just con- 
demned to loss of civil rights, se- 
lected to be a confidential agent in 
matters that so deeply interested 
Louis XV. 

There es, at this moment, 
to be, in London, an adventurer, 
who, flying from justice in France, 
made a living by publishing libels in 
a paper called the Gazetier Cuirassé. 
N ane du Barry was naturally a 
mine of gold to such a writer, and a 
life of her was announced as ready 
for the press, under the attractive 
title of Mémoires Secrets d'une 
Femme Publique. All other means 
of stopping this publication having 
failed, atientthals was sent to 
buy the libeller’s silence at any 
price. Beaumarchais unwillingly 
undertook and succeeded in this 
not very reputable mission. On 
returning to Versailles, to reap the 
fruits of his successful diplomacy, 
he found Louis XV. dying, and his 
successor caring little for Madame 
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du Barry’s reputation. The mission, 
however, which Beaumarchais had 
so well fulfilled caused him again to 
be employed in England by the 
newmonarch. To save Madame du 
Barry and a profligate old king was 
no peculiar honour; the case was 
different with a young king and his 
beautiful and virtuous wife. 

Beaumarchais in this case had to 
deal with a cunning Jew called An- 
gelucci. At the expense of 35,600 
francs the Jew consented to give up 
4000 copies of a libel on Marie An- 
toinette, which were duly burned in 
London; and the two contracting 
— then proceeded to Amster- 

am to destroy the Dutch edition. 
While amusing himself after this 
successful trip, Beaumarchais learnt 
that his Jew friend had gone secretly 
and suddenly to Nuremberg, bearing 
with him one copy of the suppressed 
libel. He followed the Jew post 
haste, and in no very pleasant frame 
of mind, across Germany, came up 
with him in the forest of Neuchstadt, 
near Nuremberg, knocked him off 
his pony, and turned everything out 
of his pocket and trunks, till he 
found the missing copy. He then 
left Angelucci, and on his way back 
through the forest was attacked by 
footpads; he presented his pistol, 
which missed fire, he was knocked 
down and wounded,and matters were 
becoming serious when his servant 
and the carriage made their appear- 
ance, and the thieves decamped. 

Beaumarchais’ adventures had not 
yet ceased. Fearing that the Jew 
might still retain a copy of his libel, 
Beaumarchais determined to post 
to Vienna, and to obtain from Maria 
Theresa an order for the seizure of 
Angelucci and his safe conduct into 
France. He appeared at Vienna in 
a state of violent excitement, and 
under a feigned name, and the whole 
story seemed so suspicious, that after 
hearing it Maria Theresa had Beau- 
marchais imprisoned until she could 
hear from Paris as to the truth of 
this improbable story. Next time 
the Government employed him he 
was brought in contact with a per- 
son as celebrated and almost as 
clever as himself. 

Few mystifications have been s0 
successful as that of the Chevalier 
d’Eon. Here was a person who 
during forty-five years passed for a 
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man; who, as Beaumarchais says, 
‘ drank, smoked, and swore like a 
trooper;’ who had been a doctor in 
law, had practised as an advocate in 
the Parliament of Paris, had written 
books, was a diplomatic agent, a 
secretary of embassy—in which capa- 
city he had quarrelled with the 
French ambassador M. de Guerchy, 
—had been a dragoon, and was a 
Chevalier of Saint Louis; and who, 
finally, at the mature age of forty- 
five, consented to pass the rest of 
his life in petticoats, and positively 
persuaded men, Beaumarchais amon, 
the rest, to believe in this assume 
sex, though he undoubtedly was a 
man. The question why this dis- 
ise was assumed has not yet been 
solved. Whether it was to appease 
the family of M. de Guerehy, or, as 
M. Gaillardet supposes in his 
Mémoires du Chevalier d Eon, 
to save the honour of George III.’s 
queen, is still a moot question. 
M. Gaillardet attributes the last 
madness of George LILI. to the dis- 
covery of the Chevalier d’Eon’s real 
sex, on his death in 1810! 
Beaumarchais’ object in visiting 
the Chevalier d’Eon was to obtain 
from the latter a certain secret cor- 
respondence between him and Louis 
XV. The Chevalier d’Eon hinted 
that these papers, if published, would 
infallibly bring about a war between 
teed and Franee, and that the 
English ministers had offered him a 
large sum for the possession of them. 
After various subterfuges Beaumar- 
chais obtained the correspondence, 
with which hereturned triumphantly 
to Versailles. Beaumarchais’ mis- 
sion to London, however, did not 
concern the Chevalier d’Eon only ; 
he had undertaken to give the King 
Louis XVI. information as to the 
condition of the English colonies, 
and this quite irrespective of Mons. 
de Guines, the French ambassador 
in London, and it was owing very 
much to his representations that the 
French government in 1776 deter- 
mined seeretly to assist the insurgent 
colonies. Beaumarchais himself was 
selected as the agent in this matter, 
and in it he showed great skill and 
consummate powers of organization. 
Hitherto the conduct of a secret 
mission which might at any moment 
kindle a war between England and 
France had been intrusted to a man 
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labouring under the loss of all civil 
rights. He now thought the time 
come for attempting to reverse the 
sentence passed on him by Mau- 
eou's extinet parliament; and, by 
int of pressing Monsieur de Mau- 
repas and the advocate General 
Seguier, he obtained a solemn decree 
from the parliament in Sept. 1776, 
annulling the former sentence and 
restoring to him the enjoyment of 
his civil rights and of the offices he 
had formerly held. This decree of 
the new parliament was received 
with the eer acclamations, and 
Beaumarchais was carried in triumph 
from the grand Chambre to hi 

carriage. He now devoted his ener- 
gies to the assistance of the Ameri- 
can colonies ; but, as if that was not 
sufficient, he was busily employed 
in getting up his play, Zhe Barber 
of Seville. 

Beaumarchais’ social and political 
life has up tothe present point been so 
fullofincidentthatwehavescarcely al- 
luded tohiscareeras adramaticauthor. 
His second play, Les deux Amis, had 
been damned in 1768. Zhe Barber 
of Seville, written as an opera in 
1772, refused by the Italian players 
at the Opéra Comique, was trans- 
formed into a comedy. Beaumar- 
chais succeeded in getting it accepted 
at the ThéaAtre Franeais in 1773, but 
his quarrel with the Duke de Chau- 
Ines and his subsequent imprison- 
ment in the For |'Eveque delayed 
its representation. When he was 
released, the comedy was again put 
in rehearsal, but its appearance was 
stopped by the criminal suit brought 
against Beaumarchais by Goéz- 
man. The immense success of his 
Memoirs against Goézman having 
made Beaumarchais’ very popular, 
the actors naturally wished to pro- 
fit by this circumstance, and the 
yiece was advertised for the 24th of 
F eb. 1774. Every place was taken 
for the first five representations, but 
the play was forbidden, as it was 
said to be full of allusions to the 
pending suit. Then came the various 
secret missions to England to which 
we have alluded: at length Beau- 
marchais obtained permission to 
have the play acted. Meanwhile, 
by adding to and retouching his 
comedy, he had spoilt it to such a 
degree that on its first representa- 
tion on 23 Feb. 1775, the a was 
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a dead failure—it was long, full of 
bad jokes and tasteless allusions to 
his own affairs. The public was 
revolted also at the corrupt picture 
of manners it presented. In four- 
and-twenty hours Beaumarchais cut 
out what was bad and dull, trans- 
posed several scenes, condensed 
others, and transformed what really 
was a poor work into a comedy full 
of point and action. On its second 
representation it had the most com- 
plete and deserved success. 

During the first thirty representa- 
tions of the Barber of Seville, Beau- 
marchais lived on excellent terms 
with the actors at the Théatre 
Francais, but he soon thought he 
saw an intention on their part 
to confiscate his property. To 
make the cause of this quarrel in- 
tellimble, we must go back to the 
days when Madlle. Beaupré the 
actress could say :— 

M. Corneille did us a great injury ; 
until his day we paid about three crowns 
a-piece for plays, which they wrote for 
us in one night. People were used to 
them, and we made a good deal of 
money. Now, M. Corneille’s pieces cost 
us a good deal, and we make very little 
by them. 


In 1653, after various squabbles, 
an arrangement was come to by which 
a ninth part of the profits was re- 


served for the authors of five act 
plays, after deducting 500 livres for 
the nightly expenses of the theatre. 
If the receipts fell below this 500 
livres twice, the piece was said to be 
‘ tombé dans les regles,’ and became 
the exclusive property of the actors, 
who could afterwards act it with the 
most perfect success, and were no 
longer bound to give any amount to 
the author. 

This regulation continued till 
1757, when the French actors in 
their distress obtained from the king 
not only money for the payment of 
their debts, but the power to issue a 
sort of free list, of which no account 
was taken in the statements fur- 
nished to the author. They likewise 
obiained the power of confiscating 
the piece for their own profit when 
the receipts fell once not to 500 but 
below 1200 livres. By this means 
when the receipts, if we include the 
sums already received for the free 
lists, amounted really to 2000 
livres, the actors confiscated the 
author's piece. when less than 1200 
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livres had been taken in money pay- 
ments at the door. 

This was the state of things in 
1776. Dramatic authors were com- 
pletely at the mercy of a well or- 
ganized corporation of actors and 
actresses. Som, Sedaine and Collé 
had deserted the ThéAtre Francais, 
and the quarrels between authors 
and the actors were frequent, when 
the duke de Richelieu, under whose 
charge such matters fell, thought of 
making use of Beaumarchais to aid 
him. Beaumarchais was still en- 
yaged in his law-suit with La Blache ; 
* had only just got the sentence of 
‘blame’ reversed; he was busy de- 
vising schemes for the assistance of 
the American insurgents against the 
English, when he must needs bring 
on himself the whole body of actors 
and actresses. 

On the 3rd July, 1777, Beau- 
marchais got twenty-three dramatic 
authors to meet at his house in order 
to defend themselves against their 
common enemy, the actors. The 
latter meanwhile were not idle; they 
met, and under the guidance of the 
famous advocate, Gerbier, deter- 
mined to resist. 

The actors had the best of it; 
they were unanimous and were 
guided by Gerbier, whereas the 
twenty-three dramatic authors had 
as many different opinions, and lis- 
tened only to their own passions ; 
moreover, the female portion of the 
enemies’ party exercised great in- 
fluence over the ranks of the authors. 
At length, after three years of use- 
less litigation, a reconciliation be- 
tween the belligerent parties was 
effected in April, 1780. The au- 
thors, the actors and actresses, dined 
with Beaumarchais, and an arrange- 
ment was finally made, still favour- 
able to the actors. The revolution, 
however, put an end to all abuses. 
The Assemblée Nationale recognised 
the right of dramatic authors to their 
property, and suppressed all the 
privileges of the Phéatre Francais ; 
it decreed on 13th January, 1791, 
that the works of dramatic authors 
could not be acted on any stage 
without the formal sanction of the 
author. 

Circumstances were now very dif: 
ferent from the time when Beaumar- 
chais was pleading for his honour 
and his fortune. ‘The sentence pro- 
nounced against him by Maupeou’s 
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parliament had been reversed; he 
was the popular author, the confi- 
dential agent of government, and he 
had conquered fortune. Neverthe- 
less, he was not quit of his old 
enemy, the Count de la Blache. He 
still lay under the imputation of 
forgery: it is true that the judg- 
ment against him had been reversed 
by a decree of the grand conseil in 
1775, but the case had been referred 
to the parliament of Aix in Provence 
for final decision. 

Beaumarchais started with his 
faithful Gudin for Provence. The 
Count de la Blache, alarmed at the 
arrival of his formidable opponent, 
had taken refuge behind six advo- 
cates. Pamphlet after pamphlet 
showered upon poor La Blache. 
Beaumarchais carried everything 
before him. The verdict was given 
in his favour, and the whole town 
of Aix turned out in triumph to 
celebrate his victory. 

Weare now about to enter upon a 
oortion of Beaumarchais’ life that is 
Fittle known, viz.,—the part that he 
took in the American war of inde- 
pendence. In 1775 Beaumarchais 
did his best to induce the French 
Government secretly to succour the 
American colonists, in their revolt 
against the English rule. At this 
period they were smarting under 
the loss of their colonies and their 
commerce. The treaty of 1763 had 
given to us Canada, the isles of Gra- 
nada, St. Vincent, Dominica, Toba- 
go, &c.; the fortifications of Dunkirk 
had been demolished, and the 
French were delighted at the pros- 
pect of striking a blow at us, through 
our American colonies. 

The French ambassador, the 
Comte de Guines, was somewhat in- 
capable, andthe Government wanted 
a clever agent in London to watch 
the course of events. Beaumarchais 
had some claims to this place of 
trust—he knew Lord Rochford, the 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
under Lord North; he also knew 
Wilkes, the Lord Mayor of London, 
at whose house, in London, all the 
discontented Americans would be 
sure to meet. This was in 1775; 
and in one of his letters to the king, 
in the midst of much that is absurd, 
Beaumarchais aynounces the future 
triumph of the tien as a cer- 
tain fact. 

This wretched people, (says Beaumar- 
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chais, meaning us,) with their frenzied 
love of liberty, inspire any man who 
reflects at all with profound compas- 
sion. They have never tasted the plea- 
sure of living quietly under a good and 
virtuous king. They despise us and 
treat us as slaves, because we obey 
willingly; but if the reign of a weak or 
wicked prince has sometimes done us a 
momentary wrong, the licentious rage, 
which the English call liberty, has never 
left this indomitable people one moment 
of repose or happiness. All—kings and 
subjects—are equally miserable. 

After this picture of us he pro- 
nounces that ‘ America was slipping 
through our fingers.’ Meanwhile 
the English, naturally distrusting 
the French Government, insisted 
upon their right of search, and 
pursued the American cruisers even 
under the very guns of the French 
forts; disagreeable discussions arose, 
and the French Government became 
daily more inclined to give in to 
Beaumarchais’ scheme of secretly 
succouring the Americans. At 
last a million of livres was given 
to Beaumarchais by the French, 
and another by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, with which he was to form a 
company, to furnish the Americans 
with arms and ammunition, in re- 
turn for which, as they had no 
money, they were to pay in all sorts 
of produce. This speculation, which 
Beaumarchais entered into, just one 
month before the United States 
published their declaration of inde- 
pendence, was nominally a private 
one. Beaumarchais was no longer 
the mere diplomatic agent or passive 
observer: he forwarded cargoes, he 
contended with the elements, he did 
his best to promote war, and when 
war was eda his ships took part 
in it. 

This part of Beaumarchais’ career, 
little known in France, has been the 
subject of much hostile criticism in 
America. According to American 
writers, the author of the Barber of 
Seville meanly used the necessities 
of their country to promote his own 
interests. They accuse him of hav- 
ing received several millions of livres 
from the French and Spanish 
Governments, under the express con- 
dition of gratuitously furnishing them 
with military and other stores. M. 
de Lomenie, on the other hand, 
brings forward documents to prove 
that the secret subvention was given 
by the French and Spanish Govern- 
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ments to enable Beaumarchais, in 
conjunction with other moneyed 
houses, to form a company for sup- 
plying the Americans, whose credit 
at that moment was at a low ebb, 
with all the materials of which they 
were most in need. He was to bear 
all the risk, and to take care that the 
English Government had no reason 
to feel umbrage at what was doing. 
He entered into an association with 
several speculators at Nantes, Havre, 
Rochfort, and Dunkirk, and under 
the name of Rodrigue Hortalez and 
Co., forwarded cargoes of guns, 
muskets, shoes, tents and other 
stores, to the amount of five millions 
of livres. 

The Congress received these stores, 
but, for some time, it neither an- 
swered Beaumarchais’ letters nor 
paid the debts owing to him. It was 
only after war was declared between 
France and England that M. de Ver- 

mnes could interfere in the matter. 

he American agent, Mr. Silas 
Deane, was predisposed against 
Beaumarchais. In a letter dated 
20th July, 1776, he distinctly as- 
sures Beaumarchais that Congress 
would pay him at twenty-four 
months’ date in cargoes of Virginia 
or Maryland tobaceo. The under- 
taking was difficult enough; he had 
to conduct a commercial enterprise 
which the Englishambassador, whose 
suspicions were roused, carefully 
watched. The French Government 
would disavow him if he was detected 
procuring from the State arsenals the 
stores he wanted. However, he suc- 
ceeded in getting all the military 
materials ready for transport at 
Nantes and Havre, when Lord Stor- 
mont, hearing what was going on, 
madevehement remonstrances at this 
breach of amity. The Amphitrite 
and two other vessels, however, sailed 
on their destination, ran the gauntlet 
through the English cruizers, and 
reached America in safety. Two 
more vessels were sent laden with 
stores,—still, no answer from Con- 
gress. Silas Deane could not ac- 
count for it. But Beaumarchais 
owed it to the bad offices of a certain 
Arthur Lee, who was then associated, 
together with Franklin, with Silas 
Deane, as American egents in 
France. The documents published 
by M. de Lomenie are of historic 
value, as proving the amount of as- 
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sistance rendered by France to the 
insurgent colonies. We must say, 
however, that Beaumarchais’ letters 
to Congress, written under the sig- 
nature of ‘ Rodrigue Hortalez,’ were 
not calculated to give the steady 
Yankees a high opinion of their cor- 
respondent ; they are full of rhodo- 
montade, of protestations of enthu- 
siasm and political advice. The 
war becoming every day more 
imminent between England and 
France, Beaumarchais bought a ves- 
sel of sixty guns, called the Fier 
Rodrigue, and sent her in 1779, 
after war broke out, to. convoy ten of 
his merchantmen. Near the Isle of 
Grenada she met Admiral D’Estaing, 
and took part in the naval engage- 
ment between that officer and the 
English fleet under Admiral Byron. 
Beaumarchais’ vessel was much 
damaged, and lost her commander, 
but he was subsequently reimbursed 
his losses. Although Beaumarchais 
eould get nothing from the Ameri- 
can Government, it is clear that the 
subvention of two millions of livres 
fromthe French and Spanish Govern- 
ments, and the money of his asso- 
ciates, enabled him to trade with 
some advantage ; for although, to the 
shame of the Americans, the claims 
against Congress were not settled 
till 1836, five-and-thirty years after 
his death, and his heirs then only 
received a small portion of the debt, 
we shall find Beaumarchais in 1780 
rich enough to lend money to vari- 
ous poor devils of authors and great 
lords and gentlemen: to Dorat the 
poet, to the Prince of Nassau-Sie- 
gen, and various others. In the 
course of ten months Beaumarehais 
had lent a sum of 8400 livres to 
Dorat, and the cashier Gudin, after 
carefully adding up all the several 
loans, wrote on the back of the poor 

oet’s note of hand: ‘ Dorat, died 
insolvent, numero 23’—that is, Dorat 
formed the twenty-third in the list 
of Beaumarchais’ insolvent debtors. 

The Prince of Nassau-Siegen was 
a strange compound of hero and ad- 
venturer. At fifteen he entered the 
French armyas avolunteer; he then 
cireumnavigated the world with 
Bougainville; wherever there was 
any fighting going on in Europe the 
Prince of Nassau-Siegen was in the 
thick of it. He was at the siege of 
Gibraltar, then in the service of 
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Catharine of Russia, fighting against 
the Turks. This fire-eater was tall 
and well-made, but as shy as a bud- 
ding miss. The Prince’s weak side 
was an absolute ignorance of the 
value of money: it ran through 
his fingers like water. The Prince’s 
wife, a Polish countess, was worse 
than her husband, and was one of 
Beaumarchais’ constant correspond- 
ents, always writing tohim for money. 
The only people the Prince fled 
from, were his numerous creditors. 
Beaumarchais was in this matter his 

dian angel; he paid off the 
a pressing of his debts. Bean- 
marchais, in one of his letters, writes 
to the Prince, ‘Don’t go and get 
killed:’ and no wonder he wrote 
this, as at that moment the Prince 
owed him 125,000 franes. 

The picture of Beaumarchais’ life 
at this period would not, however, 
be complete if we did not add that, 
besides his trading speculation under 
the name of Rodrigue Hortalez, and 
his quarrel with Congress about the 
pepe of his just claims, besides 
veing consulted by ministers on 
financial questions, he undertook 
in 1779 two editions of the com- 

lete works of Voltaire, one in 8vo 

in seventy volumes, and another 
in 12mo in ninety-two volumes. 
The charm to Beaumarchais was, 
that one-half of Voltaire’s works 
were prohibited in France. 

Beaumarchais had now reached 
the highest and most brilliant point 
of his career. He was rich, he was 
courted and consulted by ministers, 
and he was eminently successful 
again as an author. Owing toa com- 
bination of circumstances, he was 
able to force the Government to 
allow his comedy of the Marriage 
of Figaro to be acted, in spite of the 
opposition of the king, who saw in 
this play a clever resumé of all the 
destructive elements that were float- 
ing about and agitating society; he 
said the play was detestable, and 
never should be acted. Beaumar- 
chais, however, in criticismg with 
unparalleled audacity the various 
abuses in social life, had no idea that 
he was aiding in bringing about a 
general disruption of society. He 
did not imagine that his comed 
would Contneg se patient he intend- 
ed to cure. His real object was to 


enjoy his triumph, to revenge upon 
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the world the humiliations from 
which his talents and his wealth had 
not saved him; to make the Tittle 
laugh at the expense of the great, at 
the same time that he amused the 
higher classes. Society in 1783 
had no idea that it was in danger, 
spite of the sinister prophecies that 
were eurrent on the subject. 

Beaumarchais himself played his 
cards admirably; he sometimes would 
read his MSS. before a select audi- 
ence, and thus roused public curiosity 
to such a degree that all Paris, ex- 
eept the king, the Keeper of the 
Seals, and M. Suard, the censor, 
wished to see the Marriage of Figaro 
with an intensity that it was impos- 
sible to resist. The comedy that 
the king had declared to be detest. 
able and quite impossible to allow to 
be acted, was played at last on the 
27th April, 1784. 


The account (says M. de Lomenie) of 
this first representation of the Marriage 
of Figaro, is to be found in every peri- 
odical of the time. It is one of the most 
familiar recollections of the eighteenth 
century. All Paris crowding to the 
doors of the Théatre Frangais quite 
early in the morning; the greatest ladies 
dining in the actresses’ dressing-rooms, 
in order to secure places. ‘Blue rib- 
bands,’ says Bachaumont, ‘lost in the 
crowd, and elbowed by Savoyards, the 
guard scattered, the doors burst open, 
and the iron railings broken by the vio- 
lence of the assailants.’ ‘ Three persons 
were killed,’ says La Harpe; ‘onemore,” 
he maliciously adds, ‘than for Seudéry.’ 
When the curtain drew up, the stage 
presented the most brilliant assemblage 
of actors ever, perhaps, seen on the 
boards of the Théatre Frangais, all 
striving to interpret a piece sparkling 
with wit, full of movement and bold 
strokes, which, while it shocked or 
alarmed some of the spectators in the 
boxes, enchanted, agitated, and inflamed 
the electrified pit. Such is the picture 
which we find everywhere, and upon 
which, therefore, we will not dwell. We 
will only add one trait more, which, 
perchance, will complete the picture; it 
is this, if we are to believe an unpub- 
lished letter of Beaumarchais: he was 
present at all the excitement; he sat at 
the back of a ‘loge grille,’ between two 
abbés with whom he had dined at a jolly 
dinner. The presence of these two 
abbés, he said, was essential, m order 
that they might administer to him in 
case of necessity des secours tres 
spirituels, It appears to us that 
without this one trait the first repre 
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sentation of the Marriage of Figaro 
would scarcely have been complete. 

The Marriage of Figaro ran for 
sixty-eight successive nights. This 
unprecedented success—and Beau- 
marchais was not one who made the 
least of his triumph — naturally 
roused a host of envious enemies. 
His old adversary Suard wrote in 
the Journal de Paris articles that 
became more and more insulting to 
Beaumarchais, who replied at first 
good-humouredly enough, but losing 
patience at last, wrote a stinging 
reply that unluckily offended the 
Comte de Provence (afterwards 
Louis XVIII.), who was supposed 
to have had some hand in Suard’s 
articles in the Journal de Paris. 
The Comte de Provence complained 
of Beaumarchais’ insolence to his 
brother, Louis XVI., who ordered 
Beaumarchais to be arrested imme- 
diately, and taken, not to an ordi- 
nary prison, but to St. Lazare. 
Beaumarchais, at the age of fifty- 
three, found himself thus ignomini- 
ously confined in a prison reserved 
for young scamps. 

owever, Louis XVI. soon re- 
pented the folly he had committed, 
and Beaumarchais was released. All 
the ministry were present at the 
first representation that was given 
of the Marriage of Figaro after 
Beaumarchais’ release, and the piece 
was acted privately at the palace by 
Marie Antoinette and the Comte 
d’Artois,—a great honour for Beau- 
marchais. Nevertheless, notwith- 
standing these marks of reparation, 
the public display of rigour and con- 
tempt shown in sending a man of 
Beaumarchais’ age and celebrity to 
such a prison, and Beaumarchais’ 
silence under such an outrage, had 
a bad effect upon his moral influ- 
ence, and encouraged his enemies to 
attack one whose star was appa- 
rently paling. Beaumarchais soon 
found one who was more than his 
match. 

Beaumarchais had been applied to 
by two brothers named Parier to 
enter into a speculation for the 
supply of water to Paris. The com- 
pany answered at first, but the 
shares falling in value, some of the 
disappointed shareholders caused a 
= et _to be written against the 

rothers Perier’s scheme. Mirabeau 
happened to be at Paris, and was 
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selected to write this pamphlet, his 
necessities 1aaking him ever ready 
to write anything—even to prove 
that supplying Paris with Seine 
water was a detestable scheme. 
Beaumarchais, in his answer to this 
pamphlet of Mirabeau, unluckily 
made some telling allusions to the 
interested motives that guided his 
adversary’s pen. Mirabeau, in his 
reply, declaimed in the name of 
public morality, and raked up all 
that could be said against Beaumar- 
chais. To the surprise of the 

ublic, Beaumarchais did not reply. 

his apparent want of vigour gave 
a fresh impulse to his enemies. 
Accordingly in February, 1787, Beau- 
marchais found himself attacked in 
the most virulent manner in a long 
statement ‘on a question of adultery, 
seduction, and defamation,’ written 
by a certain lawyer of the name of 

rgasse for a Sieur Kornman. 

It appears that in 1781 Beaumar- 
chais had taken some interest in a 
young woman whom her husband 

ept shut up by means of a /ettre de 
cachet. The young girl, an orphan 
and a foreigner, had been married 
at fifteen to an Alsatian Banker of 
the name of Kornman. She had 
brought 360,000 frances to her hus- 
band, and this money she wished to 
save for her children. The hus- 
band, whose affairs were not pros- 
perous, accused her of adultery, 
which she firmly denied. Beau- 
marchais, before meddling in so deli- 
cate a matter, carefully investigated 
the case, and was so well satisfied 
of the girl’s ill-treatment, that he 
procured a revocation of the lettre 
de cachet, and had the poor young 
mother taken to some house where 
she could receive all the attention 
required by her situation, she being 
then with child. Meanwhile, the 
husband seeing his wife, and, worse 
still, her money, apparently es- 
caping through his fingers, made a 
vigorous attempt at reconciliation, 
as his affairs got more and more 
involved, and at last, when he was 
completely ruined, Mdme. Korn- 
man, by Beaumarchais’ advice, went 
to law to save her children’s patri- 
mony. 

This was the state of things when 
Bergasse undertook Kornman’s case, 
and wrote his pamphlet, which was 
distributed by thousands over Paris. 
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For two whole years—during which 
period ee pamphlets were 
published—this strange suit dragged 
its length along. LBergasse acted 
exactly as Beaumarchais had done 
in the latter suit with Goézman. 
He introduced into the question all 
the most irrelevant topics of the 
day. When the Parliament in 
1789 pronounced its judgment in 
favour of Beamarchais and against 
Bergasse, who was branded as a 
calumniator, the public accused 
Beaumarchais of having bought the 
Parliament, while Bergasse became 
the idol for the moment! 

Although Beaumarchais gained 
his suit, Bergasse’s calumnies had 
damaged his reputation to such a 
degree that when the revolution 
broke out the author of the Mar- 
riage of Figaro, who was supposed 
to have been such a leveller, and 
who certainly had done more than 
most men to abolish the ancient 
state of things, with its colonels of 
seven years of age, its packed Par- 
liaments, its Lettres de Cachet, and 
the thousand other abuses, and who 
therefore ought to have been re- 
ceived with favour by the new 
regime, saw that his popularity was 
gone. 

In the midst of his quarrel and 
lawsuit with Bergasse, Beaumarchais 
was busy preparing for the stage an 
opera ce the title of Zurare. 

his opera is a strange compound 
of drama, comedy, fairy scenes, and 
dancing, philosophy and _ physical 
science, and was first acted on the 
8th June, 1787. It is still occasion- 
ally acted. We find it mentioned 
in Moore’s journal in the year 1820. 
‘The opera Tarare—the dancing 
scene in it quite beautiful.’ Mean- 
while Beaumarchais, to occupy his 
spare time, was busy constructing 
on the left side of the Boulevards, 
on a site which he bought from the 
municipality, and which now bears 
his name, a large house, just oppo- 
site the Bastille. The imterior of 
the house was sumptuous, and the 
garden was full of statues, colon- 
nades, and arcades. Here he re- 
ceived visits from the Duke of 
Orleans, the Abbe Siéyes, Mirabeau, 
with whom le was reconciled, and 
various other notabilities. But 
when the revolution broke out, this 
large house and the apparent wealth 
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of its owner became a fruitful cause 
of denunciations and persecutions. 
At the present moment not a trace 
of this house or garden remains ; 
the house was purchased and pulled 
down, and the site formed into the 
Boulevard Beaumarchais. 

When the revolution broke out, 
Beaumarchais, smarting under the 
violent attacks of Bergasse, kept 
himself in the background. From 
his house on the Boulevards he 
witnessed the taking of the Bastille, 
and his wish was, not to become a 
deputy for his district, but to main- 
tain order and to preserve from the 
fury of the rabble some wretched 
disarmed soldiers. He remained in 
Paris all through the eventful period 
that preceded the year 1792. In 
the midst of all these various adver- 
sities he found time to devote him- 
self to the two passions that always 
beset him—the drama and aeeuiee 
lation: he wrote his last drama, La 
Mere coupable, and he undertook to 
supply the Government with 60,000 
muskets. This last operation ruined 
his fortune, and was the torment of 
his after life. It is incomprehen- 
sible how a man of sixty, a was 
rich, and who, one would have 
thought, would have had enough 
excitement already, should enter 
into a speculation full of danger and 
difficulty. In revolutionary times, 
no wise man would meddle 
with such dangerous materials as 
corn or arms. However, the temp- 
tation was too strong for Beaumar- 
chais; and when a Belgian offered 
him 60,000 muskets, which were 
ready for him in Holland, Beaumar- 
chais never allowed the French 
Ministers to get any rest till they 
agreed to give him the commission 
secretly to bring thearmsinto France; 
500,000 frances in assignats were 
advanced to him. 

Beaumarchais now used his best 
efforts to obtain the muskets from 
Holland; meanwhile the ex-Capu- 
chin, Chabot, a member of the od 
gislative Assembly, denounced him 
as hiding arms. On the 10th August 
the mob broke into his magnificent 
hotel onthe Boulevards, and searched 
in all directions for the supposed 
concealed arms. On the 23rd Au- 
gust Beaumarchais was arrested, 
and conducted to prison. He re- 
mained at L’Abbaye till the 30th— 
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two days before the massacres of 
September. Luckily he was saved 
by the mediation of Manuel. 

One might imagine that scenes 
like these would drive ail thoughts 
of gain from a man’s head: not so 
with Beaumarchais. From his hiding 
place, some leagues from Paris, he 
used to make his way every night, 
and press the Ministers of the day 
to keep the engagement entered into 
by their predecessors. At length 
he obtained his passport for Hol- 
land; the money for the purchase 
= the muskets was to be sent after 

m. 

Arrived at the Hague, he found 
no money ready ; he borrowed some 
from his friend, an English mer- 
chant; every impediment was thrown 
in his way, and finally he was told 
that the French Government did 
not want the muskets. 

Meanwhile the Convention had 
succeeded to the Legislative As- 
sembly ; and one fine morning, in 
December, 1792, Beawmarchais read 
in the Hague Gazette, that he was 
accused of conspiring against the 
Government, and of divers other 
crimes and misdemeanours. A friend 
warned him that he was in danger 
of arrest, and recommended him to 
fly to London. Beaumarchais did 
80, and was preparing to leave 
London to shea his own cause be- 
fore the Convention, when his friend, 
the English merchant, arrested him 
for the money advanced to him. 
Nothing daunted, he wrote a long 
memoir in defence of himself, and 
having, by the assistance of Gudin, 
paid off his London creditor, he re- 
turned to Paris, and had 6000 copies 
of his defence struck off, and distri- 
buted in every quarter of Paris. It 
seems that at the mature age of 
sixty-one, Beaumarchais had not 
lost any of his love of contention, 
but the memoir bears the marks of 
age ; it is feeble in style, and, strange 
to say, dull; although the bold- 
ness of its language was such as to 
make one wonder his life was not 
sacrificed. But the Government 
had now changed its mind, and was 
in sore need of the muskets it had 
before refused. Beaumarchais was 
sent for, and the option was given 
him of seeing his property seques- 
tered and himself condemned, or of 
starting a second time to obtain the 
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60,000 muskets still retained in Hol- 
land ; the operation being rendered 
more difficult by the fact of Holland 
being then in the coalition against 
France. 

While Beaumarchais was thus 
working for the committee of public 
safet his property was seized, his 
family sent to prison, and he himself 
condemned as an emigré. Poor 
Beaumarchais, at Hamburg, knew 
nothing of what was going on, but was 
manfully struggling against over- 
whelming difficulties. For two years, 
from 1793 to1795, he had managed to 
save his muskets, but at length they 
were seized by the English govern- 
ment, transported to Plymouth and 
sold, the money being paid over to 
Beaumarchais’s agent—the nominal 
owner. - 

At length, in July 1796, Beaumar- 
chais was allowed to return to Paris, 
his name having been struck off the 
list of emigrés. He found himself 
ruined, and encumbered with a mass 


of debts. He had scarce enough 
money to pay the heavy window 


duties on his large dilapidated house. 
Spite of all this, and in the midst of 
his personal losses and troubles, 
Beaumarchais, at the age of sixty- 
five, could not resist entering into all 
the literary and dramatic topics of 
the day with the vigour of his early 
youth. 

Such was Beaumarchais’s life in 
1798-9, and his natural gaiety never 
left him. After passing a merry even- 
ing in the midst of his own family 
and a few friends, he was found 
dead in his bed on the morning of 
the 18th of May, 1799; the certifi- 
cate of death declares he died of 
apoplexy and of no other disease, 
and we think that the constant 
worry and agitation of the latter 
years of his life, the loss of his for- 
tune, the anxiety for his family, 
were quite enough to account for 
his sudden death. 

We cannot conclude without 
thanking Mons. de Lomenie for 
one of the most agreeable contri- 
butions to the history of the manners 
of the eighteenth century that has 
fallen into our hands. He has, where 
he could, made Beaumarchais his 
own biographer, and has thrown a 
new light on Beaumarchais’s cha- 
racter. 
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RESEARCHES IN DUTCH LITERATURE. 
Part 1. 


O* the shores of the Zuyder Zee, 

a few miles to the east of Am- 
sterdam, is situated the little town 
of Muiden, commanded by the old 
castle to which, in our former paper, 
we promised to introduce the reader, 
as the os of Dutch litera- 
ture in its palmy days. 

A more unpromising looking place 
is scarcely to be imagined. The 
town itself, containi some five 
thousand inhabitants, is mean and 
meagre in the extreme; the sur- 
rounding country flat, marshy, and 
unattractive ; the ancient edifice to 
which we more particularly direct 
our attention, sombre, ruinous, and 
deserted. In fact the ‘ Dutch Par- 
nassus, as it hasbeen termed, is in ap- 
pearance about the least picturesque 
and most unpoetical place possible, 
though, in ae beginning of the 
seventeenth century, it was to Hol- 
land what the court of Weimar was 
to Germany, in those days when the 
brightest stars of the literary world 
were there assembled. 

The Castle of Muiden was founded 
in the thirteenth century, and sadly 
inaugurated by the imprisonment 
and murder of Count Floris V.: in 
later times it became the seat of the 
Drost, or bailiff, and civil and mili- 
tary governor of the town and cir- 
cumjacent districts, and witnessed 
the average number of sieges and 
assaults, in days of civil strife and 
endless broils ; it was also, for a pe- 
riod, the residence of Charles the 
Bold, who bequeathed it to his 
daughter, Mary of Burgundy ; and 
Leicester, when in the Netherlands, 
had formed a plan of seizing on the 
stronghold, but was defeated by the 
resolute conduct of the inhabitants 
of the little town. 

In the year 1609, the dignity of 
Drost of Muiden was vested in the 
person of Peter Corneliusson Hooft, 
who took up his residence in the 
ancient towers of the castle, which 
he partially restored and greatly 
beautified, and to him and his illus- 
trious literary friends we are about 
to present the reader. 

ooft was styled by his contem- 
poraries (and posterity has confirmed 
the titles) ‘the Dutch Tacitus’ and 
‘the Dutch Petrarch,’ and a man 


gifted with such widely differing 
talents as those of the Roman histo- 
rian and the Italian sonnetteer, 
claims a prominent place in our 
rude sketch of the literature which 
he so greatly promoted by his own 
works, and so munificently pa- 
tronised in others. 

Hooft was born at Amsterdam, in 
the year 1581. His father, burgo- 
master of that capital, was a wealthy 
and worthy man, uniting the capa- 
cities of the statesman with all the 
inflexible integrity of the true pa- 
triot. He was honoured with the 
title of the Dutch Cato, (we are 
moving in the days of sonorous epi- 
thets,) and one of the race of those 
proud citizens, who, to the sneering 
question of a foreign ambassador, 
‘if they were nobles?’ returned the 
aw answer, ‘ We are more, we 
are kings !’ 

Happy in such a father, young 
Hooft received a liberal education, 
in every way fitted to develop those 
rare gifts of which Nature had been 
so prodigal to her favourite. In his 
nineteenth year, after having already 
given proofs of his poetic genius, 
and having completed his studies at 
the Leyden University, where he 
was the pupil of that rare old pe- 
dant, Joseph Scaliger, he set out on 
histravels through Germany, France, 
and Italy. 

Altogether he was about three 
years absent from home, and it is 
remarkable that the travels of a 
youth of his age should have suf- 
ficed to give a new impulse to, and 
introduce an entirely new element 
into, the literature of his native 
country. 

He had set out on his journey 
deeply impressed with the idea, so 

yovaeatt in those days, that the 
anguage of Rome was the only one 
in which it was possible to excel in 
the higher oaias of poetry, or in 
which to treat, in a worthy manner 
those sublime themes which have, in 
all ages, inspired the philosopher and 
the historian. 

On the banks of the Arno, ad- 
mitted to the court of the Grand 
Duke and the society of the Della 
Crusecans, he was undeceived, and, 
as he became acquainted with the 
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higher productions of the Italian 
saeeal. and saw how Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Petrarch had formed 
their native language and litera- 
ture, and expressed in a modern 
tongue what hitherto had only 
been successfully attempted in a 
dead one in Holland, his youthful 
ardour was inflamed, and he decer- 
mined on undertaking the same gi- 
gantic task for his own country.* 
The first proof of his enthusiasm 
was an epistle in verse to the 
Chamber of Rhetoricians at Am- 
sterdam, a crude attempt, display- 
ing, together with mn vigour of 
thought and conception, all the 
faults of the already degenerate Ita- 
lian school then in vogue. The 
pernicious influence of Marini’s Con- 
cetti is particularly evident in this 
epistle, and in some of Hooft’s later 
works, but he always managed to 
steer pretty clear of the swollen 
style and hyperboles, so copiously 
made use of by Spanish writers, 
and which the Spanish tyranny had 
rendered fashionable among a cer- 
tain class in the Netherlands. 

On his return from his travels, in 
1602 Hooft carefully abstained from 
all interference in affairs of state, 
and contented himself with cultivat- 
ing the friendship of men of letters 
and artists, whose tastes were con- 
genial with his own, although some 
of them widely differed from him 
in religious and political opinions. 
He was thus already the leader of 
2 chosen band of literary friends, 
when, in the year 1609, he repaired 
to the old Castle of Muiden, where 
he passed the rest of his days in 
literary labour and elegant repose, 
only varied by the not very burden- 
some duties of his office. 

Let us now enter his study, in one 
of the old towers of the Castle, and 
try to trace the portraits of those 
remarkable characters, who once 
frequented the now deserted halls. 
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The chamber is large and airy, 
the walls covered with richly gilt 
leather hangings, the floor inlaid 
with chequered marble, and strewn 
with thick soft mats, under the 
tables and before the fireplace. 
There are heavy brass chandeliers 
and candelabra hanging from tle 
walls and ceiling; the doors and 
wainscoting are massively carved 
in oak, with gilt ornaments; the 
windows gothic, with small diamond 
panes of plate glass, set in lead. On 
one side they offer a view of the 
Zuyder Zee and the distant steeples 
of Amsterdam, on the other side, we 
overlook the large old-fashioned plea- 
sure-grounds Saanaien to the castle. 

The furniture is in the style of 
the seventeenth century: high stiff- 
backed chairs with leather cushions ; 
one fine old arm-chair, with 
the Drost’s arms carved on the 
back; there are besides spacious 
book-shelves, containing a most 
valuable library, pictures of the con- 
temporary Italian and Flemish 
schools, statuettes and ornaments of 
all kinds, and a large Venetian 
mirror, oppdsite the marble mantel- 
piece.t A more spacious room in 
the castle was furnished, with the 
exception of the bookcases, in a 
similar manner; its chief orna- 
ments were a large round table, in 
the centre, on which, generally 
stood a massive silver salver, with a 
number of quaint Venetian drink- 
ing-glasses, , oe devices, very 
artistically cut with a diamond, 
the work of the ladies who fre- 
quented the castle, or the ‘high 
house, as it was called by the 
visitors ; anda harpsichord and lute, 
the favourite instruments of the fair 
Tesselschaede and the more eupho- 
niously named, but less renowned, 
Francisca. Duarte. We must not 
forget to mention that the mantel- 
piece was adorned with an inscrip- 
tion, taken from Lucan : 


* Even many years later, the prejudice against the use of the vernacular language 
was so strong, that Van Baarle, one of Hooft’s friends, addressed the following 
pithy remonstrance to a couple of young poets, whose patron he was: ‘ What 


tongue do we Netherlanders speak ? 
language ! 
by chance to the mouth of the Rhine. 


] One composed of words taken from a foreign 
We ourselves are nothing but a wandering troop of Catti, driven 
Why not thus rather adopt the sacred 


language of Rome! The mighty descendants of Romulus once encamped in these 


plains.’ 
ject of this fine old Trojan. 


We shall have occasion to say a few words more in the text on the sub- 


+ We have taken these and the following details from several writers of the last 
and present century, among the latter of whom we mention Scheltema and Molster, 
Koning, de Clercq, and Prof. Visscher, of the University of Utrecht. 
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Semper nocuit differre paratis ; 


anda picture, representing the death 
of Nessus, decorated one of the walls. 

But we must turn from the inani- 
mate to the living illustrations of 
the place, to the ‘galaxy of distin- 
guished visitors,’ as the newspapers 
would say, who, during Hooft's long 
residence at the castle, from 1609 
till the period of his death, 1647, 
constantly filled his hospitable man- 
sion. 

In the first place we offer a por- 
trait of the illustrious host himself, 
traced by the hand of a contempo- 
rary :— 

The Drost—for I must endeavour to 
draw his likeness in words, and give the 
reader, if possible, a fair sketch of his 
mind and body, at the same time—was 
tall and spare in person and feature, 
with pleasant brown eyes, that seemed 
to reflect the ingenuousness of his soul. 
His hair and beard were light in colour, 
betwixt auburn and brown; his com- 
plexion fair; his voice and language 
manly and powerful. His memory was 
as admirable as his judgment and un- 
derstanding ; he was cheerful, sometimes 
fond of innocent jesting, but mostly in- 
clined to gravity. His industry and ac- 
tivity were incredible, and no less so his 
love of his native language; for he 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
infuse into the Dutch language all the 
eloquence in which other nations ex- 
celled. He succeeded so well that his 
pen generally left those of his predeces- 
sors far behind it. 

He had the gift, too, of expressing 
his own ideas in such elegant terms, 
and uttered his noble thoughts in such 
powerful language, that the most expe- 
rienced reader is struck dumb with as- 
tonishment at his style, and every time 
he re-peruses his writings, will find 
something new and charming he has 
not before remarked, and which one 
must needs be eagle-eyed to discover at 
first sight. One of his greatest 
delights was music, and the Castle of 
Muiden often resounded with the notes 
. of the most delightful and harmonious 
Voices, particularly when visited by the 
Lord of Zuilichem,* and the music-lov- 
ing Tesselschaede. . . . 

In religious matters he was very tole- 
rant, and an enemy to all inconsiderate 
prejudices. He had a horror of anything 
like oppression or severity, with regard 
to conscience or faith, and exacted in the 
like affairs the greatest indulgence and 
moderation from others. A certain excel- 
lent divine, who formerly resided at 


* Better known as the poet Huijgens, of whom we shall speak hereafter. 
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Muiden, is said to have avowed that he 
learned tolerance in religion, from the 
Drost. For when the minister some- 
times inveighed too strongly against 
others from the pulpit, Hooft would 
invite him to his table, and give him 
there such eloquent lessons of modesty 
and charity, that the preacher by de- 
grees began to hold other opinions, and 
to become more indulgent. The Drost 
likewise scrupled to put the decrees 
against the Catholics into execution, 
with the great severity required by his 
office. But he kept them in order, 
whenever they seemed inclined to be 
troublesome, though, in so far as 
his oath and honour allowed him, he 
permitted their religious meetings in 
secret, without, however, receiving any 
gifts for thus conniving at their prac- 
tices. In fact, he was a most worthy 
magistrate, feared by the evil and be- 
loved by the good, very conscientious 
and detesting all unfair gains: he 
even went so far that he refused to 
take his lawful share of all forfeited 
property, which he left to the widows 
or heirs of the malefactors, and par- 
ticularly if it had belonged to a person 
who had committed suicide, as he judged 
nothing but insanity could drive a man 
to so rash an act. 

In company he was affable and urbane, 
an enemy to the affectation of the 
courtier, and delighting in the old noble 
Dutch simplicity, even in his dress, which 
he refused to modify according to the 
fluctuations of foreign frivolity. In 
youth his device was Veranderen kan't. 
(It may change) ; in later days, his.motto 
was Omnibus idem. The former referred 
to the varying chances of human affairs ; 
the latter intimated, that though inclined 
to treat every one he met with equal im- 
partiality and indulgence, he himself re- 
mained constant to his own opinions. 
As he never forgot this maxim, he lived 
almost without a single enemy, and 
escaped in a strange manner the envy 
which usually chooses the most illustrious 
characters as a mark for its poisoned 
shafts. As he was, too, averse from all 
calumny, and never disgraced his pen by 
any lampoon or pasquinade, and neither 
ruined nor attacked any one’s reputation, 
he was allowed to enjoy his own well- 
deserved glory in peace, and the merits 
of his learning and the lustre of his 
virtues were equally acknowledged by all 
who knew him. 

He was very careful of his health, very 
moderate and sober at table. Being 
short-sighted, he used glasses at an 
early period, but in old age he could do 
without them. Whilst studying, he 
seldom sat down, but mostly wrote and 
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read standing. He was very attentive 
to the education of his children, and 
desirous of initiating them in the arts 
\ and sciences at an early age, always re- 
/ quiring a strict account of the manner 
/ im which they passed their time.* 


We must add to this portrait by 
the Drost’s friend and admirer, 
¢ that Hooft was twice married; he 
) was left a widower in 1624, and a 
most inconsolable widower heseemed 
\ to be, to judge from his letters ; but 
alas!—or happily,—as the reader 
pleases,—scarcely three years after 
the death of his first wife, he wooed 
and won Leonora Hellemans, the 
fair relict of a certain Bartaloth van 
der Heuvel, ‘whom reasonand passion 
wisely united, incited him to adore,’ 
as he himself says, or rather sings ; 
and as he lived with her very happily, 
, We suppose he was quite right in his 

assertion, though the infidelity of 
such a wise man to the manes of 
his former spouse be a sad corrobo- 
\ ration of the oft told tale of man’s 
fickleness. 

Of all the writers of his time, 
Hooft was perhaps the most varied, 
as well as the most productive. It 
would thus greatly exceed our limits 
if we were to endeavour to mention 
only the titles of all the works 
written by him before and during 
the long period of his sojourn at 
Muiden. We shall, therefore, simply 
point out the different branches in 
which Hooft excelled, particularly 
in reference to the influence lis 
writings had on his contemporaries 
and successors. 

The Drost began ambitiously, 
as many a young genius has done 
before and after him, and previous 
to his journey to Italy, had made his 
début as a dramatist, by a tragedy, 
Achilles and Polyxena, that displays 
all the faults of the Rhetoricians, 
with some dawning of the better 
taste by which his later writings 
were distinguished. It is in fact 
rather romantic than tragic in style, 
and the characters are evidently 
copied ratherfrom the types ofroman- 
tic chivalry of the middle ages than 
from the antique. Not the least 
attention is paid to the classic unities, 
and in this respect, as well as in the 
general form, Hooft’s earlier pro- 


* G, Brandt. 
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ductions may be compared to the 
inferior pieces of the Shakspearian 
school. His Achilles and Polyxena 
contains, for instance, among other 
absurdities, a very pretty sonnet, 
addressed by the hero to his mistress, 
and an almost literal translation of 
the combat between Ajax and 
Ulysses, as described by Ovid, of 
amorous memory. 

Like all imaginative men, Hooft 
was greatly subject to the influence 
of the moment and surrounding 
scenery, and his stay in Italy inspired 
him with his Granida, a pastoral 
drama in the Italian style, whilst 
his residence at Muiden gave birth 
to the national plays of Gerard van 
Velzen (the murderer of Floris V.), 
and of Baeto, or The Origin of the 
Batavians, whilst the Aulularia of 
Plautus tempted him to an effort 
at low comedy, perhaps the least 
worthy of all aa writings. In all 
these dramatic productions we find 
him struggling, and with the greatest 
success, to re-model the language, 
and gradually improving, though 
never quite free from the defects of 
the bad taste, so characteristic of his 
times. Such were, the incessant and 
as efforts atpunning, extrava- 
gant similes, and a high flowndiction, 
swelling sometimes into bombast, 
and a most awful jumbling together 
and confusion of the dramatic, the 
didactic, and lyric forms of com- 
position. 

To the latter branch of poetry it 
is very evident that Hooft’s genius 
inclined from the first, and even his 
earliest productions contain some 
specimens that are still unrivalled 
in harmony of diction and graceful- 
ness of versification. We cannot re- 
frain from giving one short extract 
from his Granida : if the little poem 
should not please the reader, we are 
willing to confess that our transla- 
tion must have deprived it of the 
elegant simplicity and xaive graces, 
which render it perfecily charming 
in the original. It is taken from 
the first scene of the Granida, 
which may be approximated to the 
reader's fancy by reminding him of 
Tasso’s Aminita, and Guarini’s J/ 
Pastor Fido. 


Leven van Hooft. 
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Het vinnigh straalen van de son, &c.* 


The burning rays of midday sun 

I fly beneath this bower, 

That many a love tale might betray, 
If it but had the power. 

Of true love? No! Of courting? Ay! 
Of courting sad and graceless : 

"Tis pity, of a hundred swains, 

To find scarce one not faithless ! 

The fickle youth ay shifts his glance ; 
New charms attracts the lover, — 

And when we cease to fly from him, 
He flies from us,—the rover ! 


But still my heart would urge me on 
To try and dare the danger ; 

Ah no! too great the perils are ; 

T’ll trust no fickle ranger ! 


Man’s love is ardent—for a day : 

A whirlwind soon blown over ; 

But still, of all the fickle crowd, 

I best could trust my lover. 

Beware, beware, ah silly maid ! 

His guile ye ne’er can measure ;— 
But nothing venture, nothing have ;— 
"Tis risking peace for pleasure ! 

And e’en if he a traitor prove, 

Why need it ’seape this bower, 

That many a love-sick tale might tell, 
If it but had the power ! 


But it was as a prose writer that 


| Hooft was destined to confer the 

) greatest benefits on his native 

\ country. In his riper years the 
ardour of the poet seems to have 
yielded to the graver studies of 
the historian, and Tacitus, whose 
works he read no less than fifty-two 
times in the original, and then trans- 
lated into Dutch, was the model he 
chose for his own performances. 
We need scarcely remind the reader 
of the difficulty and the merits of this 
undertaking. Greater extremes than 
the pithy and concise diction of the 
Roman, and the swollen, bombastic 
style of the German and Dutch 
authors of those times, are scarcely 
to be imagined, and the imperfect 
state of the crude language, as well 
as the bad taste of the public, seemed 
to offer insurmountable barriers to 
Hooft’s success. 

Nevertheless, in the year 1618, 
he undertook a Life of Henry IV, 
published in 1626, which at once se- 
cured his fame and proclaimed his 
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victory. It wasreceived with equal 

astonishment and delight at home, 

and richly rewarded from abroad ; 

for Louis XIII., on receiving a copy 

of it from Grotius, sent the author 

letters patent of nobility and the 

cross of St. Michael’; and Hooft, 

encouraged on all sides, undertook 

his Nederlandsche Historién, of 

which he published the first twenty 

books in 1642, and passed the rest 

of his days in the continuation of 

a work which has since served as a 

model of purity of language and 

elegance of style. It is in fact, 

setting aside the very great intrinsic 

value of his historical research, 

wonderful to see how well he has 

succeeded in depicting with all the 

brevity and force of a Tacitus, in a 

language which he may, as a prose 

writer, be said to have created, those 

stirring events and blood-stained 

times, which attracted the eyes of 

all Europe to the Netherlands. 

Scarcely a page of his history can be 

turned over that would not afford an 

agreeable extract; but we believe | 
we cannot do better than offer the ° 
argument of his immortal book in 
his own words, as a striking specimen 
of his style and manner :— 

I am about to undertake a work rich 
in adventure and incident; terrible in 
battles, naval combats, sieges; full of 
bitter animosity ; swollen with rebellion ; 
painful in its description of cruelties, 
even in peace. Success against, and 
truces with, foreign powers. Domesticfac- 
tions, and wars arising from them. The 
flames suddenly extinguished; peace 
again, but not lasting. The inhabitants 
shrinking beneath the scourge, and 
driven to arms. Cities devastated, 
churches violated ; large tracts of country, 
morals, and religion, ruined. Mankind 
plaguing each other, call down the 
plagues of heaven: earthquakes (sic), in- 
fectious diseases, famine, severe winters, 
threatening floods ; villages, cattle, and 
people submerged. The heads of the 
government expelled. Princes deprived 
of dominions and subjects. Every part 
of Europe crowded with exiles. Bitter 
animosities at court. Laws, privileges, 
and manifestoes trodden under foot. 
Two of the most illustrious men in 
Christendom, + a number of brave nobles, 


* Another version of this little poem is to be found in the Batavian Anthology, 


by Messrs. Bowring and Van Dijk. London, 1824. 


The poetical extracts we shall 


give in later portions of these papers, we purpose taking from that little volume, as 
better translations than we could offer ourselves. 


+ Hoorn and Egmont, 
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perishing on the scaffold. The Prince 
of Orange, in the heart of Holland, sur- 
rounded by courtiers and guards, foully 
murdered. Even the reigning house 
(depending on but two lives), divided, 
and the king’s only son,* the sole heir 
to the empire, put to death by his 
father’s orders. Many people falling by 
the hand of the executioner for the sake 
oftheir religion. The spilling of innocent 
blood deemed an exploit. Every one’s 
life and property threatened, and seldom 
saved. Those who could not be convicted 
of heresy. or rebellion, accused of con- 
nivance, or of being accessories, Birth 
and riches considered crimes ; nothing 
more dangerous to the possessor than 
virtue ; particularly moderation and dis- 
creetness. The promotion of rogues and 
ruffians as disgusting as their evil doings ; 
some of them seizing on bishoprics, and 
other ecclesiastical dignities ; and others 
on temporal offices and honours, doing 
whatever came uppermost in their minds, 
and grasping the helm of the state with 
a bold hand. Citizen fighting against 
citizen, and brother against brother, and 
he who had no foe betrayed by his 
friends. 

But these times were not so wholly 
destitute of virtues, that they did not offer 
some edifying examples. The life and 
wealth of one brother safely entrusted to 
the other. An honourable faith kept 
between persons of different creeds. 
Secret savings willingly produced for the 
sake of fatherland and liberty. Great 
zeal for pious and virtuous actions. 
House and home abandoned from attach- 
ment to the chosen creed. Death, nay, 
even the severest tortures, borne with 
constancy. The greatest generosity 
amidst the raging of battle. Superhuman 
courage roused by despair. Mercy sur- 
rendering profit and sparing an enemy, 
with no prospect of a like return. 
Wisdom in council, carefulness and pru- 
dence. The most difficult and delicate 
matters brought to a happy end by 
means of passions duly restrained and of 
untiring perseverance ; and the vessel of 
the state steered safely into harbour amid 
the fiercest storms. So that, in the course 
of many centuries, no matter is to be 
found either more instructive with regard 
to the current of human affairs, or more 
astounding or better adapted for the 
edification of princes and peoples. 

With this short extract, we must, 
to our regret, take leave of Hooft 
for the present, for our space is 


* Don Carlos. 
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limited, and besides, gentle reader, 
there is a lady in the case, and it 
would scarcely be courteous to leave 
her longer in the background. One 
word more on the subject of Hooft 
ere we turn to his fair friend. 

In the peaceful pursuits of litera- 
ture he spent thirty-eight years of his 
life—and then died, generally and 
justly lamented by the whole Dutch 
nation. He was one of the favoured 
few whose means and tastes concur 
to afford them as much happiness as 
a man can well enjoy on the way to 
* dusty death ;’ perhaps his greatest 
misfortune—start not, reader—was 
his name (literally Head), which 
offered such a glorious opportunity 
for playing on the word ; and, alas, 
we must confess, it was sadly abused 
by his friends and contemporaries 
in their eulogiums of the great 
writer ; for besides being styled, as 
we have already stated, a Tacitus 
and a Petrarch, flattery has called 
him ‘ the Head of all poets and his- 
torians,—the sunlike Head, out- 
shining all the stars, the Dutch 
Homer, the Father of the Dutch 
Muses, the Phenix of his contem- 
— and the unparalleled 

Jrost !¢ Peace to his ashes! may 
the shades of the hero pardon our 
treating him thus summarily here! 

And now our minds duly pre- 
pared by a previous introduction 
to the illustrious and many-titled 
host, let us approach his fair and 
not less honoured guest. Let us 
humbly bend the knee in the pre- 
sence of his ‘ fair morality,’ t —of 
‘the mirror of all intelligent minds,’ 
—‘ the queen of all-surpassing wits,’ 
—‘the glory of the country,’—the 
er Maria Tesselschaede Viss- 
cher. 

We must premise by a word with 
regard to her name (we almost fancy 
we hear the reader exclaim,—we 
shall never have done with names 
and titles !)—for in our former paper 
we promised to explain why the 
lady was thus unharmoniously 
styled. Her worthy father, of whom 


we have already spoken, was, besides 
a clever epigrammatist, as it may 


+ Dapper, Beschr. v. Amst., p. 541, quoted by Koning. 
+ In Dutch, Zachte Zedeles, an anagram of her name, Tesselchaede, perpe- 


trated by Hooft. 
§ Hooft’s Correspondence. 
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perhaps be remembered, a wealthy 
merchant ; but in the year 1594, the 
date of his daughter’s birth, he ex- 
perienced severe losses from storms 
and inundations at Texel, and in a 
fit of ill-humour, or from some un- 
accountable caprice, determined on 
perpetuating the memory of the 
circumstance in his daughter’s name. 
Thus the poor child was arbitrarily 
called Tesselschaede, (Terel’s da- 
mage!) her poor father, perhaps, 
little imagining such a cognomen 
was to go down to posterity, remind- 
ing us, at one and the same time, of 
his own bad taste and his daughter's 
fame. 

As the fair one, however, rejoiced 
too in the name of Maria, we shall 
henceforth eall her so, after the ex- 
ample of some of her contemporaries, 
who doubtless had sense enough to 
understand how much more it was 
adapted to her character than the 
barbarous appellation immortalized 
by Hooft. 

Maria* was endowed wiih all the 
graces of mind and person which 
can combine to render a woman 
charming—no, that they always are! 
—perfectly irresistible, then: and 
old Roemer Visscher having done 
his best to disgrace his daughter by 
her name, did his utmost, it must 
be confessed, to redeem his error, 
by the careful education given her. 
What do you say, reader, to the fol- 
lowing list of accomplishments in 
which a Dutch young lady excelled 
in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century? Singing, playing, dancing, 
drawing, em rote , modelling, 
writing on glass with a diamond, 
painting, poetry, and an intimate 

snowledge of the French and Italian 
languages! Add to this, that she 
was equally amiable and clever, and 
entirely free from anything like 
pedantry. No wonder then that 
she became the life and soul of the 
meetings at Hooft’s Castle, and that 
she reigned there paramount, exer- 
cising a graceful sovereignty over 
the first men of the age. At the 
age of twenty-nine, Maria married 
a certain Krombalgh, who seems to 
have played the modest part of le 
mari de ma femme, as we hear 
nothing of him, except that he lived 
happily with his spouse at Alkmaar, 
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where he died in 1634, leaving his 
fair Maria one daughter with whom 
to mourn his loss: her eldest girl 
had preceded her husband in the 
grave. 

During her husband’s life Maria 
had given up the more elegant pur- 
suits of the arts and letters for the 
more homely occupations of her 
household ; but after the loss of her 
husband and child, her mind, not un- 
naturally, reverted to the charms of 
former days, and, a constant visitor 
at Hooft’s Castle, she undertook a 
metrical translation of Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem. We are happy to say the 
manuscript, which was never com- 

leted or published, was lost after 

er death, as we are thus saved 
from annoying our readers with a 
criticism on the subject,—particu- 
larly, too, as it could scarcely have 
equalled the version now in course of 
—— by the Rev. J. J. L. Ten 

ate, perhaps one of the most 
elegant translations ever penned. 

n her visits at the castle, she 
met Francisca Duarte, the French 
nightingale, as Hooft terms her, and 
the assembled. guests were charmed 
by the music performed by the two 
ladies, often accompanied by a cele- 
brated Amsterdam organist. And 
no wonder they were charmed ; for 
the verses composed by Hooft, 
Huijgens, and others, were sung by 
the ladies, and the grateful poets, 
in their turn, celebrated the song- 
stresses, their beauty and accom- 
plishments. In fact,in Hooft’s castle 
there reigned all the gallantry, but 
none of the immorality of the French 
court, for never has scandal breathed 
a syllable in any way prejudicial to 
the reputation of any one of the 
company, though perhaps the courtly 

uijgens, for a married man, was 
rather ardent in the expression of 
his admiration. Buthe was a poet: 
veniam damus! Virtue, however, 
has never been an enemy to love, 
and the fair widow soon gained a 
heart which she, however, steadily 
refused to accept, though offered 
her in the most elegant Latin and 
Dutch verses imaginable. 

The unfortunate victim to the fair 
widow’s cruelty was no less a person 
than the celebrated Caspar Van 
Baarle, a man by ten years her 


* Van Kampen, i. 137. Witsen Geijsbeek, vi. 8 seq. 
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senior, professor of Philosophy and 
Rhetoric at Amsterdam, a sincere 
adherent to the opinionsof Arminius, 
but not proof against the charms of 
the beautiful and accomplished 
Catholic, whom Huijgens himself 
and other Protestant friends had 
vainly endeavoured to convert. 

We have already mentioned Van 
Baarle’s contempt of his mother 
tongue, and though Hooft’s com- 
pany partly cured him of his ridi- 
culous prejudice, and he even con- 
descended to cempose some ve 
praiseworthy Dutch poems, he sti 
retained his partiality for the Latin 
language; and amidst his Poemata 
we finda considerablenumber classed 
under the title of TZessalica,—all 
dictated by his hopeless passion for 
the lady of his love. 

Van Baarle remained faithful, and 
the lady relentless, till his death, a 
few years previous to her own: but 
his ill-fated love caused neither 
great misery nor great misfortunes, 
and he was happy in finding a con- 
stant and intimate friend in her who 
had refused to become for the second 
time a loving wife. The sincerity 
of Van Baarle’s passion is proved 
by one circumstance, that a romance 
writer would be justified in consign- 
ing to oblivion, but which we, as 
prosy chroniclers, must needs men- 
tion. It is but natural that love 
should survive a refusal,—but only 
think of its surviving the loss of an 
eye by the beloved one! 
to imagine a one-eyed mistress, 
and, if you succeed, endeavour 
to write a complimentary peem 
on the subject ; — aon alone 
accomplished the task, you may say 

ou have equalled the learned and 
eroic a ; till then, revere 
him as we do; but unless a great 
lover of Latin verse, do not read his 
poems, though some of them were 
even thought worthy of a translation 
into the vernacular by the renowned 
Bilderdijk, perhaps better known to 
our readers as Southey’s friend, than 
as the most illustrious poet the 
Dutch nation boasts of. 
Maria’s misfortune likewise eli- 


* Huijgens, Korenblomen, b. vii. 
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cited from her friend Huijgens a 
consolatory epistle, in verse,—‘ 7b 
Parthenine, an elderly virgin, (be- 
jaerde Maeght) on the loss of an 
eye, *—a really elegant, witty, and 
moral poem, on the subject of man- 
kind’s ‘seeing blindness.’ Maria’s 
influence with her distinguished 
friends was very remarkable. At 
Hooft’s castle, Huijgens, Vondel, 
Reaal, her admirer Van Baarle, 
and others, were accustomed to 
meet, in the evenings, and recite 
their more lengthy compositions, in 
presence of the ladies of the Drost 
and the gallant Huijgens, and their 
two fair friends. Trials of skill, too, 
were often made between the poets, 
and Maria and Francisca as judges, 
honoured the victorious bard with 
a laurel wreath, or some similar dis- 
tinction, amidst the loud applause 
of the assembled guests. 

Maria herself was no mean 
poetess; some of her lyrical effu- 
sions that have been preserved, are 
equally elegant and refined. Her 
Wild and Tame Songstress is the 
best known of her poems, and we can 
scarcely reconcile the good taste her 
own productions display, with the 
task she in her later years imposed 
upon herself, of translating Marini’s 
Adonis,—perhaps in deference to 
Hooft’s partiality for the Italian pe- 
dant.f 

The following is the first part of 
the above-mentioned poem ; it was 
addressed to her friend and com- 
panion, Francisca Duarte :— 

Prijst vrij de Nachtegael. 
Prize thou the nightingale, 
Who soothes thee with his tale, 
And wakes the woods around ; 
A staging feather he—a winged and 
wandering sound. 
Whose tender carolling 
Sets all ears listening, 
Unto that living lyre, 
Whence flow the airy notes his ecstasies 
inspire. 
Whose shrill capricious song, 
Breathes like a flute along, 
With many a careless tone, 
Music of thousand tongues, framed by 
one tongue alone. 


Van Kampen states Parthenine to. have 


been another lady, Lucretia van Trello, and the epithet ‘elderly virgin’ does not 


seem applicable to the widowed Maria. 
the poem was addressed to her. 
+ Van Kampen, i., 139. 


Nevertheless it is generally assumed. that 
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O charming creature rare, 

Can aught with thee compare ? 
Thou art all song; thy breast 
Thrills for one month o’ the year, is 

silent all the rest. 
Thee wondrous we may call, — 
Most wondrous this of all, 
That such a tiny throat 
Should wake so wide a sound, and form 
so loud a note. 


We do not quote this poem as 
anything very meritorious or beau- 
tiful, but it is striking, if compared 
with the productions of earlier 
Dutch writers, as affording an in- 
stance of the powerful influence of 
the Italian and French schools of 
poetry, which Hooft and his con- 
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temporaries peculiarly favonred, and 
whose style of writing they were the 
first to imitate. Maria’s elder sister, 
Anna, the friend of Cats, with whom 
she resided for some time at Dord- 
trecht, was another vo’ of the 
muse, equally accomplished and’ no 
less amiable than the fair widow; 
she also wrote a good deal of 
poetry, but in a more homely strain, 
and altogether was not so much 
celebrated or admired as her sister. 
We will not affirm that such was 
deservedly the case: it is just pos- 
sible that she was not quite so hand- 
some, and an unquestionable fact 
that she was by ten years her 
senior. 


TO A PLEASANT COMPANION. 


de graces marked the hour when thou 
Didst leave thine ante natal rest, 
Without a cry to heave a breast 
Which never ached from then till now. 
That little eye, then first unsealed, 
Would be, they knew, a torch to wave 


Within a chill and dusky cave, 
Whose crystals else were unrevealed. 


That fine smali mouth the 


wreathed so well 


Tn rosy curves, should rouse to arms 
A troop then bound by drowsy charms, 
Such notes they gave the magi¢ shell. 


Those straying fingerlets that clutched 


At good 


and bad, they so did glove, 


That they might pick the flowers of love 
Unscathed, from any briar they touched. 


The athe sisters did ordain 


That t 
Should rain th 
Whose life, when 


ou some day with jest and whim 
merriment on him 
ou wert born, was pain. 


For haply on that night they spied 

A sickly student at his books, 

Who, having basked in loving looks, 
Was freezing into barren pride. 
His squalid discontent they saw, 

And, for that he had ems them 


With incense and with 


em, 


They willed his wintry world should thaw, 


And at thy cradle did decree, 
That thirteen years should pass, and thou 
Should breathe upon that pallid brow 


Favyonian airs of mirth and glee. 


W. J. 
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OXFORD REFORM AND 


Books are intended, by their 
authors at least, to give per- 
manent light to present and future 
times: pamphlets are not expected 
to do more than to shed a transient 
illumination and to die. Only a 
small proportion, however, of books 
renders appreciable light even to 
the present generation: and there 
are pamphlets which still, after many 
days, keep up an undying vestal fire, 
imparting not only illumination, but 
genial warmth to more than one 
generation of men. To prophesy is 
always dangerous, and therefore we 
will not prophesy. But in our voca- 
tion of critics it is not only our right, 
but our duty, to pronounce judg- 
ment; and in this vocation we will 
venture to say that, among the 
pamphlets which at least ought to 
survive the temporary occasions of 
their birth, is that of Professor 
Vaughan. The fresh and vigorous 
thought which breathes through the 
whole, the cogent logic by which 
every argument is pressed home, the 
majestic eloquence in which its 
reasonings are conveyed, all strike 
us as something unaccustomed, and 
carry the mind back to the day when 
the English language was the noble 
vehicle for the noblest thoughts of 
which any national literature can 
boast. 

If our judgment be reversed by 
facts, if Mr. Vaughan’s pamphlet do 
not attract the notice which, in our 
mind, it merits, if it share the fate 
of its congeners and die untimely— 
we believe the cause will be found in 
the unattractive nature of the sub- 
ject. University Reform, which 
agitates warmly a few minds, is to 
the many an uninteresting, perhaps 
even a distasteful, matter; and a 
treatise, entitled Oxford Reform and 
Oxford Professors, by a writer little 
known to fame, because his great 
native powers and extensive learning 
have as yet not disclosed themselves 
in published works, will cause few 
persons, except such as already feel 
an interest in the subject, to take up 
the pamphlet even from the idle 
motive of curiosity. Yet if haply 
any educated man were to turn over 


_ * Oxford Reform and Oxford Professors. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
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its pages ever so listlessly, he would 
not (we are sure) lay it down with- 
out being impressed with the convic- 
tion that here also a master had been 
at work. Indeed, no one with a 
mind not richly endowed both by 
nature and study and thought could 
afford to throw away his treasure so 
prodigally on a transient contro- 
versy. Mr. Vaughan in the short 
preface which he has prefixed, re- 
marks that— 

It is with many feelings of regret for 
loss of irretrievable time, and with some 
feelings of dissatisfaction at the engage- 
ment of thoughts on a controverted topic, 
that I have penned the following pages. 
But, considering that my duties are, by 
so momentous a crisis in the history of 
Oxford, enlarged beyond the common 
sphere of Professorial labours, I have 
not shrunk from the task. I am hope- 
ful, too, that even Literary Students 
may find some observations in the fol- 
lowing arguments which will be not 
without an use and general applicability 
beyond their first and immediate pur- 
pose on this occasion. 

We venture to assure the young 
reader that he will find this modest 
hope more than realised by a careful 
perusal of Mr. Vaughan’s pages; 
and we trust that if the pamphlet is 
not now as widely read as it deserves, 
it may yet surely, if slowly, win 
many favourable ears, and above all 
that the solid truths which it teaches 
may not be lost upon the members 
of that great Academy to whom they 
are more particularly addressed. 

We have, on more than one occa- 
sion, called attention to the sub- 
ject of Academical Reform. The 
question has now assumed a stir- 
ring interest for*all who look 
with hope to improvements in our 
higher education—a question which, 
we fear, is still regarded with a 
strange apathy. But if the Uni- 
versities set an example of active 
and living pursuit of knowledge, the 
ne influence will rapidly 

nd its way through every fibre of 
the body politic, and a sympathy in 
os education, descending from 
igh to low, will be felt and mani- 
fested, such as will add an unfail- 
ing increase to the zealous efforts 


By Henry Halford Vaughan, M.A., 
London : John 
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which have been and which are 
being made. 

The great defect of the English 
Universities, so far as the interests 
of learning are concerned, is the 
want of a permanent learned Aris- 
tocracy, themselves devoted tostudy, 
and spreading the fruitful influence 
of their thought and labour through 
the nation. Every one knows that 
the teaching of the Universities is 
now, we may say, entirely in the 
haads of the Tutors of Colleges, who 

As a class, consist of men between 
twenty-five and thirty-five years of age, 
who have distinguished themselves in 
the university arena, and have adopted 
the service of the Church as a profession, 
and become, for a season, fellows and 
tutors at Oxford. 

The Tutors are not, as a general 
rule, permitted to marry, nor indeed 
is their marriage feasible without 
relinquishing the collegiate system 
altogether. They do not, therefore, 
look upon the Vnioerslay as an 
abiding place, and few or none 
among them regard their academical 
employments as permanent and 
professional. They are a rapidly 
changing body, of not much expe- 
rience, very susceptible of certain 
external influences, and at Oxford, 
at least of late years, they have 
shown themselves very ready to 
follow the lead of active and earnest 
ecclesiastical champions. No such 
Aristocracy of learning as we desire 
can be expected from the tutorial 
class. This want, both sets of com- 
missioners, lately appointed to re- 
port upon the condition of the Uni- 
versities, endeavoured to supply by 
exalting the professorial body. At 
present the Professoriate is almost a 
nonentity. At Oxford, indeed, the 
Theological Professors enjoy noble 
endowments, while the fruits pro- 
duced are confessedly inadequate to 
the provision made. But there are 
various causes for this, which are 
touched upon in the Report of the 
Oxford Commission, and which are 
such that the little effect traceable 
to the Theological Professoriate can- 
not justly be made an argument 
against the establishment of a great 
professorial body destined to supply 
the want which has been indicated 
above. 

Since the Report of the Oxford 
Commission appeared, a self-consti- 


Professors, their Duties and Salaries. 
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tuted body in that University, callin 
itself the ‘ Tutors’ Association, 
though in reality it numbers a small 
proportion only of the actual Tutors 
in its ranks, and some of its mem- 
bers, we believe, are not Tutors at 
all, have put forth a new scheme for 
constituting a Professoriate. In the 
conception which these gentlemen 
have formed, or at least have ex- 
agi in words, of Professors, we 
ave no fault to find. As Mr. 
Vaughan quotes it, it is this :— 

Men are to be found and retained 
within the walls of the University, in 
the character of Professors, capable of 
prosecuting the several branches of study 
to their utmost limits ; bearing perpetual 
witness, by their example, that there 
are worthy employments for the highest 
faculties of the human mind, which can- 
not be tested by mere price;—men fur- 
nishing to a commercial country the 
necessary antidote to an exclusively com- 
mercial spirit;—men making the Uni- 
versity a centre and source of unproduc- 
tive thinking ;—a means of reform to 
society in general. 

This is a lofty and generous 
sketch of the character and attain- 
ments of such men as we desire to 
form the permanent learned Aris- 
tocracy of which we speak. But 
when our Tutors set to work to give 
a substantial form to their concep- 
tion, it becomes difficult for the 
gravest to refrain from smiling at 
the strange difference between the 
promise and the performance. When 
we thought we had secured our 
Aristocracy, it vanishes like a dream, 
and the grave forms of wise and 
learned men which had flitted in 
reverend grandeur before our imagi- 
nation fade into a set of mechanical 
lecturers, with salaries fixed at a 
1iaximum scarcely so high as the 
average income of Tutors, and bound 
bv rules to lectures of the most pre- 
cise and stringent kind, from which 
the Tutors themselves, however, are 
free :— 

These men are to be bound by rules 
prescribing definite duties—to write six 
volumes octavo in form of seventy-two 
lectures addressed to the Students every 
year. Yet all this instruction is to be 
subordinate, so far as the student is con- 
cerned, to the tutorial teaching, which 
must not lose rank and importance ; they 
are to find no fixed place in the consti- 
tution; they are to have no control 
whatsoever over the examinations, or 
the studies; and they are to be attracted, 
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retained, and rewarded for the devotion, 
during a whole life, of great faculties to 
gigantic works, by the stipend of 5001. 
per annum. 

And we must confess the grave 
sareasm which follows seems to us 
to be well merited by the incon- 
siderate ardour which these gentle- 
men have shown in endeavouring to 
— fall money’s-worth out of 

ir Professors :— 


The eight Tutors who composed this 
scheme are, it will be readily compre- 
hended, not yet Professors, and have 
not yet devoted their whole lives and 
faculties to one object, whether gigantic 
ormoderate. Is this a sufficient expla- 
nation of such a proposal! or is it to be 
conjectured that while one section of the 
committee, aspiring and favourable to 
Professors, sketched their character and 
pewers: a second, mistrustful or of un- 
certain views, prescribed their duties 
and position: while a third, earnest 
and adroit to damage and destroy the 
whole proposal, apportioned the emolu- 
ments? 

It is possible that by such salaries, 
even accompanied by such rules, 
good lecturers might be obtained in 
various branches of experimental 
Natural Philosophy. ut these 
men, meritorious and able as they 
may be, would never constitute the 
Academical Aristocracy of which 
we — The gentlemen who 
framed the scheme must by this 
time, we imagine, be ready to con- 
fess either that their conception of a 
Professor is false, or that the means 

which they propose to realise 
t conception is a signal error. 

But ifwe grant that the Tutors’ 
scheme is feasible, and that, notwith- 
standing their salaries and their re- 
quirements, able and zealous men 
would be found to fill the profes- 
sorial chairs, what would be the re- 
sult? As we approach this question, 
‘we tremble for the very existence of 
the class to which the authors of 
the scheme belong. The favourite 
studies of Oxford are, perhaps, 
a and Moral eee ° 
teach these two subjects, the Tutors 
Association requires no less than 
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eight professors, and these profes- 
sors are to deliver at least five hun- 
dred and seventy-six lectures in the 
year. What then will be left for 
the Tutors to teach in these favourite 
departments of Oxford education? 
‘What,’ in Mr. Vaughan’s words, 
—‘what remains to done ‘by a 
tutorial system, as the main and 
normal instructor of the Univer- 
sity?’ 

t is not intended to argue, nor 
can Mr. Vaughan (we imagine) in- 
tend ‘so to 1e, that it is impos- 
sible to find Professors who would 
lecture at the rate a by the 
Tutors. It is well known that in 
the German Universities regular 
courses of a still greater number are 
delivered. But then, it must be re- 
membered that in Germany there 
are no Tutors to conduct the diurnal 
and detailed instruction. We know 
not what feeling there may be on 
the question in Seienan academies ; 
but in the Scottish universities a 
want of this assistant and supple- 
mentary teaching seems to be felt ; 
and the Royal Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condi- 
tion of these universities express 
their regret that the poverty of the 
students makes it impossible for 
them to recommend that a tutorial 
system should there be introduced 
in aid of the professorial. Oxford 
and Cambridge, however, present a 
frame-work already constructed, by 
which this object may be easily 
and effectually gained; and thus 
may be realised a sort of academi- 
cal ideal, wherein the minute atten- 
tion to individual pupils, of which 
our Universities boast, may be car- 
ried much farther than at present ; 
while over it is set the superior 
teaching of a Professoriate, not com- 
= (as in Germany and in Scot- 

nd) to undertake and imperfectly 
execute the work both of Professors 
and Tutors. Reformed Oxford may 
be made to combine the advantages 
both of Collegiate Oxford and Pro- 
fessorial Germany.* 

But while the Tutors who form 


* A clear expression of similar sentiments occurs in the Evidence given to 
the Oxford Commission, p. 20, by Mr. Mansell, a gentleman who (we understand) 
since the publication of the Report, has been not inactive in endeavouring to thwart 


what then he desired. 


‘Leaving the elementary instruction where it is, I can 


conceive no greater boon to the Universities, and through them to the whole coun- 


try, than such a professorial 


as would enable a competent man to devote 


himself thoroughly to philosophical study, without feeling that he was ruining his 


prospects in life. 


As matters stand, no intellectual power will pay, unless it can 
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the ‘ Association’ generously offer 
to sacrifice their order, there rises 
up, on the other hand, a formidable 
antagonist, well known in fields 
far different from this. The Tutors 
propose a plan by which all 
teaching must (unless the con- 
ditions ae to the scheme 
rove too heavy for its buoyancy) 
all into the hands of an inferior 
class of Professors. Dr. Pusey 
comes forward to excommunicate 
the whole Professorial race. He 
begins his elaborate argument, by 
drawing a sharp contrast between 
the Collegiate or tutorial, and the 
University or professorial system ; 
and then (apparently) assuming that 
the two cannot co-exist,—a conclu- 
sion to which he may fairly be led 
by the Report of the Tutors’ Asso- 
ciation, but not by the Report of 
Her Majesty's Commissioners,— 
ainst whom he professes to take 
the field,—he goes on to paint Pro- 
fessors as fell and grisly monsters, 
living and working only to destroy 
true knowledge and to engender 
sciolism, able only to impart super- 
ficial information without aiding in 
the formation of the young mind, 
the fertile sources of heresy and 
scepticism, the ‘murderers of souls,’ 
the causes, if not the authors, of all 
wickedness in academic society. 

It is to these formidable denun- 
ciations that Mr. Vaughan directs 
the chief and most powerful ar- 
gument of his Reply. If it so be 
that, among controversial writers, 
there is a sentiment analogous to 


Professor Vaughan’s Reply to Professor Pusey. 
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‘the stern delight that warriors 
feel, in foemen worthy of their 
steel,’ then ought Dr. Pusey to re- 
joice, in having found such an anta- 
onist to:enter the lists against him. 
ut, it must be conceded, the conflict 
is no child’s play. The language of 
the Reply is indeed grave, decorous, 
and full of manly forbearance; but 
the blows are marked by a con- 
sciousness of power, without effort, 
deliberate, da: ing, destructive. 
For our part we ha rather be on 
the same side with such a champion 
than opposed to him. It is im- 
possible, in the short space that 
remains to us, to do anything of 
justice to the Reply of Su. 
aughan. We have dwelt on the 
first part of his pamphlet, because 
it bears very directly upon the ques- 
tion now understood to be at issue 
between the Government and the 
University, namely,—what power 
the Professors sad Tutors, respec- 
tively, are to share with the heads 
of houses, in the new academical 
constitution? We have thought it 
worth while to repeat and vary 
some of Mr. Vaughan’s arguments 
on the subject, and to show that, in 
reality, the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, for the elevation of 
Professors and their admission to a 
chief share of academical power, will 
be a measure of conservative reform 
quite accordant with the principles 
professed by the present i 
tration. 
If the first twenty-four pages of 
Mr. Vaughan’s pamphlet show how 


bring forth marketable productions. Unproductive thinking, to be prosecuted with 
success, must be endowed. The tutor has to eke out a living by teaching in ele- 
ments ; he has neither the leisure nor the inducement to be wise above his pupils. 
But the professor, less hampered by the painful duty of cutting blocks with a razor, 
might and ought to be on a level with the whole thinking of Europe in his own 


department. Immense good might be done by such as should enable Eng- 
lish thinkers to grapple with the prominent questions of Modern German specula- 
tion. But such a taste is— 

Magne mentis opus, nec de lodice paranda 

Attonite. 
The professor must not have to eke out his living by private pupils, nor to cast 
about for support when his period of office terminates. His professorship must not 
therefore be limited in its duration, nor paltry in emolument.’ 

It happens that, after the above was sent to press, a pamphlet has reached us, 
purporting to be a reply to Mr. Vaughan’s strictures on the Report of the Tutors, 
and attributed (we believe, justly) to Mr. Mansell. In this, he warmly controverts 
the sentiments just quoted from his own evidence. He points out one error in Mr, 
Vaughan’s strictures, to the effect that the Professors of the Tutors’ Association are 
not to be required to compose siz octavo volumes in the year, but only four and a 
half. Even if we had space, it would be needless to bestow notice on this pam- 
phiet. It is a pity that one who is, by reputation, a scholar, and therefore, pre- 
sunably, a gentleman, should have descended often to personalities, and sometimes 
to an almost puerile vulgarity. 
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forcibly he wields the sword of con- 
troversy, it is in the later pages that 
will be found that large range of 
thought, that masculine eloquence, 
with which the Professor of History 
confronts his brother of Hebrew. 
To those who would prove the truth 
of our judgment, we must refer to 
the luminous pages of the pamphlet 
itself. We may, however, select 
some passages, which will go far to- 
wards the proof of our assertions. 
First, however, we will add a few 
words on the origin of this contest. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew 
appears on the field of academic re- 
form as a supporter of those who 
would prefer to have no Professors, 
and his support is readily accepted 
by those who were never found act- 
ing with him before; or, as Mr. 
Vaughan phrases it,— 

The aid of a Regius Professor is need- 
ful against Professors, and lips silenced 
without a hearing by Oxford for unsound 
doctrine, are still at Oxford welcome 
monitors against dangerous instruction. 

It is well known that the Oxford 
Commissioners presented their Re- 
port in the spring of 1852. It was 
not till the very end of 1853, that a 
committee of Heads of Houses, who 
had, as a rule, refused all informa- 
tion to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
presented a counter-report, in which 
almost every recommendation of 
these Commissioners was summaril 
rejected, without argument. It 
was generally understood that the 
Government intended to bring in a 
bill for academical reform in the 
approaching session of Parliament. 

e Report of the Hebdomadal Com- 
mittee, then, appeared so late that 
it seemed hardly possible to prepare 
a detailed and effective answer in 
the interval. So far as this Report 
went, this was of little moment; for 
the Report itself was so meagre and 
unsubstantial that it needed no reply. 
But in the Evidence appended to it, 
appeared the elaborate treatise of 
Dr. Pusey, to which we have called 
attention. In this treatise, Dr. 
Pusey not only assails the Commis- 
sioners, but singles out Mr. Vaughan 
by name, not once, but many times, 
for castigation; and this, perhaps, 
it was which both indicated that 
gentleman as the fitting champion 
of his order, and actually roused 
him to accept the challenge, notwith- 
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standing the brief time allowed, and 
notwithstanding the difficulty of re- 

lying to statements, many of them 

ounded on Dr. Pusey’s own experi- 
ence at a German university,—an 
experience to which he owes more 
than perhaps he would be willing to 
allow of the erudition which distin- 
guishes him. 

Mr. Vaughan thus sums up ‘the 
scattered objections comprised in 
long, elaborate, but somewhat dif- 
fuse observations :’"— 

With regard to Professors in general, 
as an intellectual element in the Uni- 
versity and nation, the following propo- 
sitions seem to be laid down. 

The endowment of Professors and 
their erection into importance is unad- 
visable, because— 

1st. Professorial lectures do not com- 
municate knowledge well. 

2ndly. Professorial lectures do not 
give a discipline to the faculties. 

3rdly. Professors do not aid the ad- 
vancement of truth. 

4thly. Theological Professors are the 
causes of heresy and scepticism. 

5ihly. Professors are the causes of 
immorality in the Universities to which 
they are attached. 

We cannot go through these 
several heads, as any attempt at 
abridgment would do injustice both 
to the reasoning and to the language 
of the writer. We will therefore, as 
we proposed, quote at length some 
passages, in which not only are Pro- 

essor Pusey’s objections refuted, 


but positive principles are esta- 
blished destructive of all kindred 
arguments. 


It is said that Professorial lectures do 
not communicate knowledge well. 

To this proposition Dr. Pusey seems 
to admit one exception in favour of the 
Physical Sciences, which require the aid 
of the eye. Now this in itself is 
a considerable admission. Chemistry, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Botany, and some other branches 
of Natural Philosophy, all fall under 
this saving clause ; and they compose a 
very considerable portion of an Uni- 
versity Professoriate. These branches of 
learning, therefore, are at once com- 
mitted to the organising hand of a 
reforming Commission, and may indeed 
be safely left, without further remark, in 
the joint care of it and Dr. Pusey—but 
for one observation with which he quali- 
fies such a concession. He insinuates or 
states of these subjects, that they only 
convey information of facts to the gene- 
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ral student, and therefore that they have 
not been made a subject of general 
study. The main proposition and the 
historical inference drawn from it are 
both, I conceive, incorrect. The thought- 
less and superficial learner will make any 
instruction whatsoever mere matter of 
information at the best; and certainly, 
for such as these, the Physical Sciences 
do offer this peculiar advantage, that 
the information given is, in some sense, 
real; whereas, in more abstract sciences 
—Grammar and Logic, or History— 
the careless or dull receive little but 
words, When the eye dwells upon an 
object, it catches some of the properties 
of the object, at least; when, on the 
other hand, the word, which is the mere 
symbol of an object, falls upon the ear, 
the mind may be vacant of everything 
whatsoever, beyond the sounds of the 
syllables. True it is, therefore, that 
Physical Sciences give information more 
easily, naturally, and therefore more 
efficiently to the Innguid student than 
any othercan. But not on that account 
does such knowledge impart nothing but 
information. The vital appropriation 
and application of it involve acts of 
memory. comprehension, comparison, 
imagination, deduction; they involve 
the use of many and admirable faculties, 
the exercise of which is a discipline truly 
noble. 

The intelligent comprehension of a 
single compound substance, and the 
laws under which it is combined; the 
intelligent comprehension of the action 
of one compound on another, under the 
various given conditions of light, tem- 
perature, and electric force, are quite 
elementary acts of mind to the earnest 
student, but may enforce the use of 
many admirable and useful mental 
powers. I do not presume to measure 
how old or how general is the doctrine, 
that natural science is mere information. 
But such a view is in itself a proof that 
opinions may be both trite and incor- 
rect ; and it should appear nowhere any 
longer, save in some historical museum 
which shall preserve the history of pre- 
judice or pretext. Nor do I believe that 
the absence or neglect of Physical 
Science as a subject of general study is 
practically owing to this impression, so 
much as to the joint operation of two 
other causes. The first of these is, that 
our general education is traditional, and 
has been handed down (subject to some 
slight modification by new ideas and 
convictions) from times in which Phy- 
sical Sciences had no definite and 
acknowledged existence. At such a 
period they could not possibly form a 
part of general education : and when we 
reflect that men commonly learn but 
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what they have been taught, and teach 
what they have learned, we can fully 
understand how it is that changes have 
not been made in the common subjects 
or method of instruction, and how it is; 
therefore, that classical languages once 
established as the instruments and 
matter of education, have thus long re- 
mained so. A second reason is, per- 
haps, to be found in the fact, that the 
sciences spoken of are disliked by the 
jealous teachers of other branches’ of 
knowledge, and feared by many, either 
anxious to preserve the whole body of 
accepted traditions on all subjects, or 
fearful lest knowledge, unknown to an- 
cient times, should shake the absolute 
authority or the traditional interpreta- 
tion of ancient writings. 

A second objection raised against Lec- 
tures is found in the fact, that Profes- 
sorial lectures propose in their highest 
success to bring large classes round the 
Professor's Chair. ‘In this case,’ says 
Dr. Pusey, ‘he has his choice, either to 
lecture popularly to the many, or to be 
understood by a few.’ Certainly, a 
large class must, as Dr. Pusey observes, 
comprise persons of ‘very various attain- 
ments ;’ and this circumstance does pre- 
vent a lecture from being equally useful 
to all. But does such an objection 
really apply to Professorial lectures only? 
It is admitted and avowed in respect to 
Tutorial lectures in many places. But 
what of the book—to which Dr. Pusey 
so constantly and naturally refers as a 
term of contrast and comparison? If 
the class of tens or even hundreds com- 
prises such a variety of power and know- 
ledge, what does the class ‘of millions 
who read the English language?’ Must 
not the author on a learned or abstruse 
subject be embarrassed by the same 
difficulty, in a form rather aggravated? 
Yet he does noé sit mute on that account, 
nor does he write twenty books, as he 
might, for the five times twenty classes 
of intellect and knowledge amongst the 
readers of the world. He makes his 
choice—strikes his average—or, what is 
best perhaps, writes his best, and leaves 
it to his taste and judgment at each mo- 
ment to guide his style. Niebuhr com- 
posed his Roman History for the press, 
‘for the millions who read.’ His book, 
however, has been considered obscure, 
and he is said to have replied, on hear- 
ing this, ‘Yes; when I write, I write 
for Savigny.’ Yet, in spite of this, the 
book has been read with profit and de- 
light by hundreds not possessing a tenth 
of Savigny’s knowledge or capacity. In 
fact, the same qualifying truth saves 
both the lecture and the book from 
inutility. In a thoroughly fine lecture, 
as in a thoroughly fine book, though all 
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is only for the highest, there is much for 
the many, and somewhat for the least. 
The very best of all may appreciate all. 
Those will receive profit who are not 
sufficiently advanced to digest and value 
the whole. Those will be benefited in 
some way, and by some points, who miss 
the force and full advantage of others; 
and in the great compass of merit, many 
will be pleased and instructed who, with 
greater attainments, would have been 
delighted and informed more fully. 

In treating of the fallacy that 
‘Professorial lectures give no dis- 
cipline to the faculties,’ Mr. 

aughan, after some preliminary 
remarks, proceeds— 

To a comparison of this discipline 
as imparted by lecture and the 
book. The lecture is delivered rapidly, 
without interruption, and it must there- 
fore be comprehended and retained by 
one sustained action of the comprehen- 
sive faculties. The book, on the other 
hand, is ever near; it may be taken up, 
and put down, and continued, at will, 
it may be read carelessly, and then read 
again, and nothing be thus lost save the 
time. Now, doubtless the book has in 
this respect some advantage over the 
lecture; the advantage is that of giving 
information: for although the attention 
slackens or the thoughts wander, the 
effect of all this may be retrieved by a 
repeated effort, and the matter of the 
book at last, after all this capricious 
weather of the mind, be safely garnered. 
The lecture, on the other hand, if lost 
at the moment, is lost for ever; a serious 
truancy of mind forfeits what has been 
delivered; and the matter is lost, or can 
only be supplied by inquiry from others. 
But if the book has thus decided advan- 
tages for conveying information, for the 
very same reason is the lecture superior 
as a mental discipline. The mind must 
be held in command, the attention vigi- 
lantly pointed, the comprehensive facul- 
lies sustained in action, during the whole 
lecture, without any grave ‘fault’ in 
the continuity of effort. The student 
will feel after this, if he have made the 
attempt, that his mind has been put to 
an athletic exercise. It is the accom- 
plishment and art of the lecturer—that 
which makes his work in part like that 
of the orator—to aid his hearer through 
this task, to compose and fix the atten- 
tion at first, to vary the interest or topic 
80 soon as listening begins to be an effort, 
and at last positively to stimulate and 
sustain. . . . 

The result is likely to be, even with 
the earnest and diligent, a less minute 
and perfect possession of the information 
conveyed. But the discipline of mind 
is admirable and athletic, enforcing, in 
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the first instance, continuance of energy 
in attending, rapidity of comprehension, 
and a vivacity and promptitude of many 
intellectual powers ; and in the second 
instance, habituating a suspension of 
judgment, till the whole material is col- 
lected and matured forts action, and 
till such action must grasp the whole 
range, and order.all the complexities of 
the statement. Books will, should, and 
must be studied. They are useful, pre- 
cious, and necessary ; and ‘nothing that 
falls within human imagination now can 
extinguish or supersede them. But to 
suppose that their utility or value has so 
exhausted every kind of intellectual dis- 
cipline, that the lecture as a means of 
exercising the mind has become tho- 
roughly useless, is here shown, I trust, 
to be anerror. It has its use in most 
branches of learning ; I believe in all. 
But for an improving of the moral and 
intellectual powers, it administers a dis- 
cipline quite peculiar to itself, and 
worthy of all encouragement as an ele- 
ment in academical oer It ex- 
acts a peculiar expenditure and economy 
of the mental resources, which books 
never can enforce, tending towards their 
large and harmonious development ; and 
while ‘possessing these gymmastic pro- 
perties, it developes and strengthens, 
and applies faculties often much needed 
in the great arena of life. The duties of 
the bar and the senate pres the 
same difficult achievement of collecting 
information and truth through the ear 
and from the lips, and of dwelling, with- 
out pause or intermission, on prolonged 
statements or demonstrations. 

We had next marked for un- 
abridgedextractionthe noble passage, 
the noblest (we think) in the whole 
ae wherein is confuted the 

allacious position of Professor Pusey, 
that ‘the great principles of any sub- 


ject, which has been long studied, 
ave been known lo 0; that, in 
these subjects, ‘ knowledge has to be 


enlarged, mainly on the lesser and 
finer questions ;_ and that, for a pro- 
fessor ‘to go off’ to these, ‘would 
be,’ as has been said, ‘ like sticking 
a number of lights in corners of a 
room.’ But we find that our opinion 
on this passage so much agrees with 
that of others, that in every notice 
of the pamphlet which we have seen 
this e has been extracted. 
We therefore glide over the exhibi- 
tion of the fallacy in regard to clas- 
sical studies, to history, to astro- 
nomy, to magnetism, and content 
ourselves with the closing para- 
graphs:— 
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Adam Smith, a Scottish Professor of 
Morals in the middle of the last century, 
as he ranged through the great topics of 
moral and social life, wandered into one 
of these corners, and the Wealth of 
Nations was the first result. Of this 
‘corner-struck light’ gradually, slowly, 
and inevitably, millions ‘have felt the 
genial warmth and brightness, not in- 
deed within the brain as yet, but ting- 
ling in the shape of comfort and nutri- 
tion through every artery of the frame ; 
and, what is more to the present pur- 
pose, in the year 1825 the University 
formally acknowledged the rank and 
functions of this science by accepting 
the foundation of a Professorship. Anar- 
chica] fanaticism suppressed this science 
by force in the University of Paris, in 
the year 1848, as religious enthusiasm 
might perhaps suppress it now, because 
it does not base itself upon principles 
(Christian or social), which approve 
themselves ‘to many who think alike;’ 
but, notwithstanding all discouragement, 
in the year 1849 it was formally em- 
bodied at Oxford in the very curriculum 
of university studies, by the sober and 
general judgment of men not over hasty 
in improvement, 

In these, as in many other branches 
of knowledge, some bold bright man has 
visited the corner and put up his light, 
and soon a strange humour has seized 
the whole chamber and all the palace 
of knowledge. The light set up has 
burnt on and brightened, and the cor- 
ner, and the walls which made it, have 
been seen to be no corner nor walls at 
all, but the creatures of darkness, igno- 
rance, and fancy; and as these parti- 
tions have dissolved away, ‘the corner 
light of the little room’ has become the 
central light of a great palace; and 
round it all the more ancient lamps 
stand ranged with paler effect, and in 
a subsidiary position. 


We pass on to a point which will, 
perhaps, be tho ht by many to have 
more solidity about it than most 
of Professor Pusey’s objections,— 
namely, that ‘a professoriate will, 
on all subjects, produce errors, and, 
on moral subjects, dangerous errors.’ 
It may be observed here that the 
objections, as stated by Dr. Pusey, 
relate wholly to Germany, where, in 
consequence of the multitude of uni- 
Versities and their professors, it may 
not unfrequently happen that men of 
little mark obtain the office, and seek 
to gain notoriety by the promulga- 
tion of startling novelties. These 
contingencies, even if the full danger 
claimed for them be allowed, are 
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little likely to occur in our English 
Universities, — partly because the 
English mind has less sympathy with 
mere a than the German, 
partly because the number of com- 
peting professors will not be large 
enough to lead them into the ce 
tion. Mr. Vaughan, however, boldly 
discusses the question in its merits, 
without claimmg any allowance for 
circumstances. 

It is assumed by those who urge this 
point, that the professor elected into 
such a body of men, will set himself to 
advance knowledge ; and this condition 
of setting himself to advance knowledge, 
is taken to be identical with an effort to 
discover something new, without due 
regard to the truth of such a novelty. 
Even were such imputation correct, 
either generally or in particular in- 
stances, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the state of mind and motive of labour 
would be highly dangerous. Errors re- 
sulting from such a state of feeling are 
suicidal ; they carry with them the cer- 
tainty of their own nullity or wey 
annihilation. We must suppose suc 
an erroneous theory, thus brought for- 
ward, either to come into vogue and 
general acceptance, or to lie neglected. 
If the latter is its lot, it is still-born— 
there is no life nor danger in it—it can 
do no mischief. It has done no mis- 
chief save waste the pains and shame 
the efforts of its author, who is thus 
baulked and discouraged by his failure. 
On the other hand, if it have enough of 
plausibility to succeed, by this growth, 
prosperity, and encouragement, it 
merely qualifies itself for a speedy de- 
struction. The same spirit which has 
produced it—the pride of spurious origi- 
nality, and love of what is new—now 
must find in destroying it the readiest, 
most natural and easy way of gratifying 
its love of destruction. The succeeding 
author is furnished by it with material 
for displaying his ingenuity and powers 
of original inquiry, by exposing the 
error of that now generally accepted for 
truth. If the ‘solid’ and established 
doctrine fall before the new and hollow, 
much more does the hollow established 
doctrine rush down before the new and 
solid truth. 

Such an extreme case of morbid love 
of invention, it may be urged, is not in- 
tended: errors more dangerous as more 
plausible, and brought into being with 
greater mixture of truth in their con- 
stitution, bid fair for longer life. It is 
not mere passion for ‘novelty which is 
pointed at, but a great desire to find out 
truth where it does not really exist, and 
to establish points which are not strictly 
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tenable.’ But are such efforts really 
dangerous, or even wholly useless? 
Owing to the same reasons which I 
have already stated in the foregoing sen- 
tences, sooner or later, and within no 
long time, the ingredient of falsity in 
the prevailing system, long overlooked, 
is detected. Thus, after a brief usurpa- 
tion, the exposed delusion is dethroned 
by the verdict of professors—or, in the 
first popular revolt against its rule, the 
keen eye and strong arm of some militia 
colonel, if Professors have been his in- 
structors, strikes off its head at a blow. 
But the very delay and difficulty of de- 
tecting error in the new, or re-establish- 
ing truth in the old, often involves and 
implies one of two things :—either the 
old was not entirely true, or the new is 
not mainly and grossly false. 

If the old was not entirely true, al- 
though partially restored, it is not re- 
instated and re-established in its ancient 
form. The expression of it was too 
broad—the deductions from it were hasty 
and mischievous—or the acceptance of 
it was thoughtless and irrational, and 
full of misunderstanding ; or it was sup- 
ported and surrounded by a body-guard 
of subsidiary error. In this case it is 
eventually modified, and explained, and 
re-created. Such is the case where the 
old was not absolutely true. The usur- 
pation of the new here is but a circuitous 
and natural process by which the old 
has been purified from its dross and im- 
purities, or from the accretions of time. 

If, on the other hand, the new is not 
wholly nor grossly false, it is only chas- 
tised by exposure and reduction to its 
legitimate place in the world of know- 
ledge; but it still ever maintains its 
hold so far as it can prove its justifica- 
Ss ioe The historical theories of 
Niebuhr may not settle down into final 
acceptation, but he will still have con- 
ferred an imperishable benefit on his- 
torical investigation. The doctrine of 
expediency in morals may be disapproved 
of, but bold is the man who shall say it 
will not have imported considerations of 
greatest value into moral judgment. The 
doctrine of the pure ideas of the human 
reason may be incorrect, but they have 
drawn attention to facts and phenomena 
which henceforth will never be neglected. 
The view that Homer is a contribution, 
and not the work of a single mind, may 
be untrue, but the labours which accom- 
panied, and, as it were, threw out the 
theory, have been full of serviceable 
fruit ; and not only the Jliad, in its 
plan and its episodes, and the perfection 
and anomalies of its structure, will be 
for ever appreciated as they could not 
be before, but the character of all na- 
tional poetry has received from it useful 
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illustration. It required even some ad- 
mixture of error to eliminate the un- 
questionable truth that fossil shells were 
originally parts of organized life, and 
not bivalve and turbinated stones. The 
discovery of oxygen gas was awhile 
attended by numberless theories and in- 
correct conceptions, which, after vanish- 
ing away from the context of truth only 
after fluctuations and struggles, left it 
in its purity. Such errors and extrava- 
gancies, such actions and reactions and 
obliquities of progress, are often the 
birth-pangs of science and true know- 
ledge. 

We have not space to notice the 

ve rebuke administered to the 

ofessor from the pages of a book 
written by himself, when he was 
fresh from Gottingen, and in which 
the scepticism and rationalism of 
Germany are attributed to causes far 
different from that to which he now 
attributes them—the Professoriate, 
—and pass to the consideration of 
some of the positive misrepresenta- 
tions, we can hardly call them mis- 
conceptions, which occur in Dr. 
Pusey’s evidence. 

Dr. Pusey, in no less than four 
places (§$155, 201, 204, 207), repre- 
sents the Commissioners as proposing 
to establish ‘a direct Professiona 
Education’ at Oxford. The Com- 
missioners have only not recom- 
mended this, but lave guarded 
against the supposition with an al- 
most superfluous jealousy. In Mr. 
Vaughan’s words:— 

What has been recommended by the 
Commissioners, as urged by its quoted 
advisers, is freedom for devotion to one 
special study, not to one professional 
pursuit. What they have so directly, 
explicitly, and repeatedly disavowed, 
both by statement and quotation, and 
have never adopted indirectly, should 
not have been imputed to them.—See 
their Report, pp. 71, 72, 76-78, 80, 81. 

It appears from reference to these 
places that what they have urged is 
the introduction of studies, prelimi- 
nary and introductory to professional 
studies, and that they have been at 
the pains to distinguish, with minute- 
ness, the sciences which belong to 
their respective departments. To 
oe the least, Dr. Pusey has been 
culpably negligent in reading or in 
referring to the Report. 

Under the same head falls his 
strange misstatement that the Com- 
missioners propose to add ‘ fourteen 
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or siateen piieeie to the 
patronage of the Prime Minister’ 
($253). The fact is, as Mr. Vaughan 
remarks, that they propose to add 
three, or at most, eh 

But, to pass over minor matters, 
not few in number, of the like kind, 
the gravest misrepresentation of 
facts which we have to notice is the 
manner in which Professor Pusey 
attempts to fasten upon Professors 
the chargé of being the causes of im- 
morality in the universities where 
they are the presiding power. 

n the first place, he assumes 
(without any attempt at proof) that, 
Professors being eatabliched in Ox- 
ford, all Collegiate and Tutorial super- 
intendence is to disappear. In the 
next place, the chief authority upon 
which his conclusions are based 
($§ 98—126) refers only to Germany, 
and not even to Germany at the 
present day, but to Germany of the 
eighteenth, or rather of the seven- 
teenth century. And lastly, he so 
misquotes, or so carelessly quotes, 
the authority, that by reference to 
its pages Professor Vaughan has 
been able to make out a stronger 
ease against German colleges than 
Dr. Pusey has made out from it 
against German professors, and has 
even cited a passage in which 
the English universities (with col- 
legiate institutions, and without 
professors) are spoken of in terms of 
stronger condemnation than the 
German universities (with professors 
and without collegiate institutions). 
We really know not what to think 
or what to say about this. The 
authority in question — Meiners’ 
History of Universities, published 
(as Dr. Pusey tells us) in 1804—is 
ascarce book, at least in England, 
as we know from the vain inquiries 
which we have made respecting it. 
Dr. Pusey deliberatel builds his 
case upon this book. He quotes it 
repeatedly, from the first volume to 
the fourth, and yet he nowhere, ex- 
cept in one misleading passage, 
indicates any consciousness that 
his author considers the ae 
authorities in Germany as the 
sources of the immorality in ques- 
tion. The case stands briefly thus. 
He quotes an author who wrote 
half a century ago, and is almost 
unknown in England, to prove the 
present existence of immoralities, 
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the worst of which had even then 
passed away. He quotes him as 
attributing to professorial influence 
the degeneracies which the author 
mainly attributes to collegiate influ- 
ence, and he leaves it to be inferred 
that the author condemns German 
universities, as opposed to English, 
— he emphatically and ex- 
pressly asserts the contrary. These 
are the results which we derive 
from Mr. Vaughan’s pages, com- 
ared with Dr. Pusey’s argument. 

e think it incumbent on the pro- 
fessor of Hebrew to give some ex- 
planation of the matter. 

Dr. Pusey: passed, he tells us, a 
year and a half at Gottingen. He 
tells us much of the bad effect pro- 
duced by the professor's lectures 
there; he tells us nothing of what 
he must himself have seen and 
known and heard, with regard to 
the morality of the students. His 
own evidence on this point, though 
that refers to a period removed 
from the present by (we suppose) a 
e— of a century, wal have 

een more satisfactory than the 
authority of an author who wrote 
half a century ago, to whom it is 
not easy to refer,—even if he had 
found in that author all that (as 
Mr. Vaughan seems to show) appears 
not to exist there. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Vaughan 
tells us from inquiries instituted by 
himself, and we have ourselves heard 
similar statements, that what is com- 
monly known by the name of ‘im- 
morality’ has little existence in most 
German universities, or at all events 
is much, very much, less in amount 
there than among our English colle- 
gians. 


This advantage it would, indeed, be 
easy to overrate, if it were counterba- 
lanced by any habits of gross selfishness, 
fraud, falsehood, prostrate indolence, 
or any other faults of an ungene- 
rous nature. But in its freedom 
from these, the German character has 
become almost proverbial. And it is 
therefore doubly encouraging to observe, 
that as general morality is now often a 
fundamental condition of membership in 
many of the Burschenschaften and other 
student-clubs; so those very societies 
which in past and more troubled times 
encouraged the ruder virtues, together 
with the evils of a turbulent sociality, 
now take on the character of a better, 
more moral, and refined age, and so 
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often become mild but potent obligations 
to the prudence, the principle, and the 
purity, which the social life of a country 
acknowledges for law. 

The vices of the fast men in Ger- 
man universities are supposed to be 
drunkenness, duelling, and revolu- 
tionary principles. We believe great 
misapprehension prevails even here. 
There is no doubt that large quan- 
tities of beer are consumed, and that 
at some universities, as Heidelberg, 
duelling is stillcommon. But every 
day, as we are informed on indisput- 
able authority, these follies—for 
they are more follies than vices—are 
disappearing. They are the relics of 
a bygone age. A few years since 
ont drinking was common in Eng- 
land, and the young men at Oxford 
and Cambridge, always the ready 
imitators of their elders both in vice 
and virtue, rivalled veteran topers in 
their orgies. Improvement in gene- 
ral society has been followed by im- 
provement at the universities. And 
so in Germany. As the frank-hearted 
Teutons gradually gave up customs 
more honoured in the breach than 
the observance, so will the students 
cease to drink deep potations of beer 
often too weak to inebriate, and to 
fight foolish duels, in which a scar 
on the face is the worst evil that can 
be apprehended as a cure to the 
oul int of honour. With 
regard to their disposition to join in 
revolutionary projects at the present 
day, we will mention two facts that 
have been stated to us on high au- 
thority. At Berlin, in 1848, only 
42 out of 1800 students joined the 
insurgents, even at that time of un- 
restrained licence. At Bonn, the 
well-known Dr. Kinkel, then a 
privat-docent, or aspirant eee, 
was so far from being able to per- 
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suade his pupils to follow him, that 
these very — assisted in driving 
him from the town. 

Our review of Mr. Vaughan’s 
pamphlet leaves oo part of the 
subject untouched. We desire not 
so much to give a compendious ac- 
count of his argument, as to excite 
interest in his work and in the sub- 
ject. We cannot close this paper 
more appeagep than wi i 
closing words :— 

The true moral to be gathered from 
the past and the present of all univer- 
sities, German and English, is this—It 
is not easy, by mechanical artifices, by 
the rigour of statutes, exclusive studies, 
and a jealous and timid system of in- 
struction, to raise the students of uni- 
versities above the moral condition of 
the age or society in which they live; 
and it is not difficult, through causes 
incidental to these intended safeguards, 
to depress them below the general level 
of intellectual cultivation in Europe. 
be ew Professorships are not ad- 
vocated as the peculiar and special means 
for preserving innocence, integrity, and 
peace; but they contribute a power and 
tendency to such ends. If the profes- 
sorial system, including the intellectual 
labours and the academical teaching of 
professors, will be an incentive to in- 
dustry —if it tend to the cultiva- 
tion of great and noble sciences, to the 
knowledge of grand and wise authors, 
to the understanding of a marvellous 
and boundless world, and to the ap- 
preciation of all social and moral laws 
—it tends alse to displace base sen- 
sual pleasures, frivolous, expensive occu- 
pations, false tastes, strenuous trifling, 
ignorant judgments, foolish words, and 
that mere idleness which is ever the pre- 
lude to active evil. If this, in its direc- 
tion at least, be not a high moral ten- 
dency, my conception of morals and 
moral instruments must be moulded 
anew. 
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ENGLAND AT WAR. 


Pus tiresome negociations which have drawn their slow length along 

during the last nine months have come to a conclusion ; the somewhat 
unusual step (which, however, perhaps the importance of avoiding war, if 
possible, may justify) of one Emperor making a personal appeal to another 
has failed; diplomatic intercourse between England and France, now hap- 
pily united—and nearly for the first time in history in cordial alliance—and 
Russia has ceased, and war has virtually commenced. Whatever may be the 
faults and the shortcomings of the Aberdeen administration, it cannot be said 
that they have left any stone unturned to preserve peace, for we cannot treat 
as rational propositions the suggestions of my Lord Grey and Mr. Cobden, 
that Russia should have been allowed to do as she liked with what was not 
her own, without any interference on the part of the Western Powers. 
Our own opinion is that the ‘ Blue Books’ laid, by her Majesty’s command, 
before both houses of Parliament, not only justify the course which the 
Ministry adopted, but raise the reputation of English diplomatists. The 
imputation of cowardice is one which honest men may very well bear 
when the great risk and the certain horrors of war are in question, and the 
charge of connivance falls harmless when uttered by-the lips of so reck- 
less a speaker and so bitter an opponent as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the Derbyite Administration. True, the Ministry have been deceived 
by Russia; they admit as much themselves. But surely this tells more 
against the power which condescends to lie, than against those who, respon- 
sible for their country’s honour, place still some faith in men whom they 
suppose to be acting in similar capacities elsewhere. As with individuals, so 
it is with nations; there are times when we must either confide to a certain 
extent, and even with the possibility of being deceived, in those with whom 
we have business to transact, or at once break off all intercourse. The 
course we adopt may turn out the wrong one, and it is easy enough to 
prophesy after the event as to the result. 

And now the beginning of the end has arrived; and the men of the 
present generation, for the first time in their lives, see the temple of Janus 
open and England at war not only with a great power, but with that 
power, to use the spirited words of Lord John Russell, ‘ whose moderation 
is more ambitious than the ambition of other countries.” At such a crisis 
we must not attempt to conceal from ourselves what is implied by war with 
Russia. At present we see only one side of the matter ; ‘ now all the youth 
of England is on fire,—all are excited with more or less of patriotism in 
this righteous cause, and for a time the healthful stimulus calls up our 
feelings as members of a great nation, and causes us to pursue somewhat 
less sedulously our personal interests as individual atoms. Our regiments 
are filled, our ships manned, high and low are eager to offer their services, 
and, if needs be their lives, to their country. And it is well that it is so. 
But a few weeks will necessarily change the aspect of public feeling; we 
shall hear of victories which, in such countries and in the present state of 
military science, can be little less disastrous than defeats; and many a 
family will mourn for the strongest and most manly of its members; 
and though we be spared the additional horror of fighting on our own 
soil, we shall hear and see enough of the sufferings and privations 
which must needs accompany war. It is the more necessary, then, 
that we who stop at home should prepare ourselves for our part of 
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the work, and bear cheerfully all the hardships and distress which 
war will bring in its train on us too, and that we should aid the 
Government in every way with our minds, our monies, and our sym- 
pathies. Let no future English army be treated as our troops were 
treated in the Peninsula, nor any future Wellington be cavilled at, and all 
but fail for want of support, as we now know to have been the case with 
Arthur Wellesley in a crisis scarcely more imminent. And let the manu- 
facturers of arms and the materials of war at home, for the slaughter of 
our countrymen fighting our battles abroad, beware. We, for our part, 
should be slow—to use a French phrase—about ‘ descending into the streets’ 
to save them should they fall into the hands of an infuriated populace. 
The best way to make the war short will be to carry it on effectually, but it 
is of no use to disguise the fact that a large proportion even of those who 
stay at home and see the beginning, may never live to see the endof it. We 
know not what complications may arise through Russian interference ;—in- 
surrections in India, and hostilities with Persia; insurrections in Greece ; 
Bourbon, Orleanist, or Red Republican conspiracies in France,—for Russia 
will use all by turns, and throw aside each as soon as they have answered 
her purpose ; risings in Hungary and in Italy; fresh struggles for liberty 
in Poland; all or any of these, or indeed many other elements of dis- 
cord may arise, and will necessarily retard the restoration of peace. 
There is only one country in Europe in which Russian gold and Russian 
intrigue may not create serious disturbances, and as Englishmen we ought 
to thank God that it is our own. 

We should be thankful, too, that we have a firm and united ministry at 
this crisis; and that all the best administrative talent the country affords 
will be working in her service. What if we now had, as two years ago was 
the case—yes, reader, strange as it may seem, it was so—Mr. Augustus 
Stafford as Secretary of the Admiralty, and W. B. as Secretary-at-War! 
We have, too, an ally in France, and it is impossible to speak too highly of 
the straightforwardness of her rulers in every stage of this question. We 
who expressed ourselves strongly as to the French Emperor's antecedents 
and means of attaining power, are glad to have this opportunity of testifying 
to his conduct since he became Emperor. The rules of seniority in the 
united services are cast aside, and the generals and admirals best fitted by 
energy and knowledge for the task, are placed in command of the largest 
and finest fleets and the most highly disciplined troops which ever left our 
shores. 

It may be that civilized Europe is again to be overrun—as the Roman 
empire has been before—by vast hordes of barbarians from the North, but 
at least let us not invite attack by now shrinking from aiding a weaker 
power. The ambition of Russia must be checked; look at a map and see 
how she is gradually advancing upon us, and the ominous dates of her 
aggressions. The die is cast; our cause is a righteous one; let us support 
it righteously with our fortunes and our lives, and when we have done all 
that men -an do to forward it, we may safely leave the result to a higher 
power, aad cry with faith and hope, ‘ God defend the right.’ 
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